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CLOUDESLEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Eleven  years  had  now  elapsed  since  I  first 
received  the  letter  from  Cloudesley,  which 
threatened  me  with  what  I  regarded  as  the 
consummation  of  mortal  evils.  That  consum- 
mation did  not  arrive.  But  in  what  respect  was 
1  the  better  ?  The .  expectation  of  what  is  tre- 
mendous is  perhaps  more  dreadful  than  the 
event.  He  who  is  cast  prostrate  to  the  earth 
can  fall  no  lower.  If  I  had  been  driven  from 
the  society  of  my  fellow  men,  if  I  had  inhabited 
a  wretched  hovel  on  a  barren  heath,  if  I  had 
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had  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  the  roots  that  my 
own  hand  had  cultivated,  if  I  had  known  that, 
wherever  my  name  was  repeated  among  the  in- 
habitants of  earth,  I  was  regarded  as  a  monster, 
betraying  the  most  sacred  trust,  and  perpe- 
trating the  most  cold-hearted  villainy,  I  should 
tlien  have  known  the  worst.  There  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  human  nature,  by  which  the  sufferer  in 
almost  all  cases  reconciles  himself  to  what  is 
inevitable,  is  complete,  and  cannot  be  reversed. 
He  looks  round,  and  considers  rather  what  he 
has  left,  than  what  he  has  lost.  He  gathers  up 
the  fragments  of  the  wreck;  he  arranges  them 
along  the  walls  of  his  cell ;  he  says  to  himself, 
This  is  my  dowry  and  inheritance  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  existence ;  he  desperately  adapts 
himself  to  the  hardness  of  his  fortune,  and  con- 
siders how  he  shall  make  the  best  of  it. 

But  the  man  who,  every  morning  that  he 
wakes,  wakes  with  a  dull,  aching  pain,  with  a 
mighty  depression  of  spirits,  with  an  indescrib- 
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able  load  weighing  at  his  heart,  and  who  after 
a  few  moments  recollects  what  all  this  means, 
and  what  he  has  to  expect,  he  is  truly  a  wretch. 
Expectation,  fearful  expectation,  is  to  him  the 
vulture  of  Prometheus,  preying  on  his  liver, 
which  still  grows  again,  as  fast  as  it  is  devoured. 
'His  wound  is  ever  fresh;  no  time  cures  it;  no 
balm  has  the  virtue  to  skin  it  over.  I  knew  not 
on  what  day  the  final  mischief  would  arrive ; 
but  I  had  an  assured  conviction  that  arrive  it 
must. 

Yet  my  days  and  my  hours  were  not  all  of 
sorrow.  I  had  a  wife,  the  most  exemplary  of 
her  sex;  I  had  children  that  improved  every 
day  in  towardliness  and  beauty.  I  looked  upon 
them,  and  was  joyful :  I  looked  a  second  time, 
and  my  agonies  grew  a  thousand  times  the 
fiercer,  because  I  had  such  relations  and  holds 
on  my  affection.  Fool  that  I  was  !  Why  had 
I  not  had  the  courage  to  take  the  hard  ,  lot 
which  I  had  brought  upon  myself,  alone,  and 
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without  involving  others  in  the  miseries  that 
awaited  me  ?  Villain  and  poltroon  that  I  was  ! 
What  right  had  I  to  embark  all  these  innocents 
among  the  storms  that  were  engendered  by  my 
crime  ? 

My  wife  had  borne  me  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
before  the  time  in  which  I  received  Cloudesley's 
letter ;  she  brought  me  two  more  children,  one 
of  either  sex,  afterwards.  They  were  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  day,  and  not  less  affectionate  and 
docile  than  they  were  beautiful.  You  have  seen 
the  youngest.  What  was  there  wanting,  to 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men?  Yet  I  was  mi- 
serable. I  have  lost  the  whole  of  this  family, 
one  by  one,  except  this  last. 

My  children  were  exacdy  similar  in  consti- 
tution the  one  to  the  other,  cast,  as  I  may  say, 
in  one  mould.  They  came  into  the  world  with 
every  promise  of  health,  of  vigour,  and  of  living 
to  the  farthest  period  of  human  existence.  They 
knew  no  sickness^   were  for  ever  joyous  and 
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happy  from  morning  till  night.  Their  limbs 
were  formed  in  the  most  exquisite  proportion, 
and  their  cheeks  were  marked  with  the  roses  of 
health.  Intelligence  and  sweetness  rivalled  each 
other  in  their  infant  comitenances.  They  grew 
from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year, 
"  in  stature,"  and,  as  it  should  seem,  "  in  fa- 
vour with  God  and  man."  Every  added  season 
appeared  to  be  productive  of  a  new  tendril, 
twining  itself  round  the  heart  of  their  father 
and  mother.  Their  first  essays  to  walk,  to 
hurry  with  doubtful,  eager  steps  from  the  arms 
of  parent  to  parent  sitting  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  their  unassured  lispings  of  arti- 
culate sound,  and  attempts  to  give  to  each  of  us 
an  appropriate,  endearing  name,  were  delicious 
bej'ond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  Their 
learning  to  read,  and  all  the  little  lessons  we 
excited  them  to  commit  to  memory  and  repeat, 
were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment  to 
us.     Their  gambols  on  the  turf,  their  races  after 
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one  another,  their  wrestling  in  sport,  their  strug- 
gles for  mastery,  their  tumbling  and  rising,  and 
the  cheerful  laughter  that  crowed  in  their  little 
throats,  and  ran  over  from  their  eyes,  we  could 
sit  for  hours  to  observe.  To  these  wild  and 
lawless  amusements,  the  jargon  of  the  babe, 
succeeded,  in  due  course  of  years,  the  song  and 
the  dance,  the  musical  instrument  and  the  pen- 
cil.    In  all  they  gave  us  satisfaction. 

We  were  the  most  gratified  of  parents,  till  my 
eldest  boy  had  nearly  completed  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age.  We  then  gradually  perceived 
an  alteration  in  his  health.  His  cheeks  burned 
with  a  low  fever.  His  nights  were  marked  with 
profuse  perspiration.  His  flesh  daily  wasted 
away.  His  appetite  decayed.  He  grew  lan- 
guid and  averse  to  activity  and  exertion.  Our 
anxiety  respecting  him  became  extreme,  and 
we  consulted  a  multitude  of  physicians.  They 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  his  disease,  and 
called  it  atrophy.    We  tried  change  of  air,  and 
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bathing  in  all  its  forms.  Nothing  was  of  the 
smallest  service  to  him.  The  malady  proceeded 
with  gigantic  strides ;  and  in  less  than  two 
months  from  the  first  attack,  he  was  a  corpse. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  so  per- 
fect a  skeleton,  as  he  was  when  his  body  was 
stretched  on  the  bier.  At  first  he  appeared  to 
suffer  much  from  the  inroads  and  tediousness 
of  the  disease,  the  lengthened  days  and  sleepless 
nights.  But  he  never  murmured,  and  was  al- 
ways anxious  to  relieve  the  uneasiness  of  his 
parents.  And,  when  he  died,  it  was  without 
a  struggle.  It  was  in  a  manner  impossible  to 
discern  when  the  final  change  took  place.  He 
expired  at  a  beautiful  watering-place  in  the 
south  of  Ireland ;  and  we  deposited  his  remains 
in  a  vault,  appertaining  to  the  barons  of  Alton 
in  our  own  parish. 

It  is  scarcely  in  words  to  express  the  grief 
that  Selina  and  myself  felt  for  his  loss.  He 
was  our  first-born,  the  heir  to  all  my  titles  and 
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estates,  and  the  heir  in  reversion  to  the  rank 
and  property  of  the  elder  branch  of  my  family 
in  England.  Such  he  would  infallibly  have 
proved  if  he  had  lived,  unless  a  certain  fatal 
reverse  had  occurred,  of  the  possibility  of  which 
Selina  had  no  suspicion,  and  which  I  could 
scarcely  be  said  seriously  to  have  expected. 
He  was  two  years  older  than  our  next  child,  a 
daughter;  and  our  hearts  were  bound  up  in 
the  life  of  the  boy. 

But,  beside  the  direct  sorrow  with  which  this 
event  afflicted  us,  it  altered  all  our  views  and 
feelings  on  the  point  of  domestic  comfort.  Life 
and  death  are  conceptions  of  a  peculiar  sort; 
we  habitually  combine  the  idea  of  death  with 
that  of  an  age  in  a  certain  degree  advanced ; 
this  is  what  we  call  the  course  of  nature ;  we 
know  that  every  man's  time  must  come,  and 
that  all  must  die.  But,  when  we  look  on  the 
roses  and  gaiety  of  youth,  the  mournful  idea  of 
mortality  is  altogether  alien   to   our  thoughts. 
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We  have  heard  of  it  as  a  speculation  and  a  tale; 
but  nothing  but  experience  can  bring  it  home 
to  us.  Infancy  is  indeed  subject  to  peculiar 
perils ;  but  my  son  had  outlived  the  hazards  of 
infancy.  Parents  who  lose  their  children  in 
infancy,  for  the  most  part  endure  their  loss  with 
philosophy.  The  children  in  so  short  a  period 
had  not  had  time  to  entangle  them  in  a  thousand 
webs,  to  become  the  heart  of  their  hearts.  But 
at  eleven  years  of  age  the  case  is  totally  different. 
We  have  watched  their  stature,  the  unfolding 
of  their  limbs,  the  growing  feeling  and  thought 
that  speaks  in  their  eye,  their  accumulating  pro- 
ficiency. I  began  to  regard  my  boy  almost  as 
a  companion  ;  I  asked  his  thoughts  upon  a  va- 
riety of  questions  ;  I  drew  hints  for  deliberation 
from  his  innocent  and  guileless  suggestions.  I 
began  to  connect  the  thought  of  him  with  the 
idea  of  the  world,  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  destination  and  fortune  of  his  manhood,  in 
what  occupation  or  pursuit  he  would  be  likely 
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to  prove  most  happy  or  most  honoured.  Every 
year  he  loved  his  parents  better ;  every  year  we 
loved  him  more.  All  this  was  suddenly  extin- 
guished. In  less  than  two  months  we  saw  him 
decline  from  the  most  enviable  health ;  he  be- 
came a  corpse ,  and  the  earth  hid  him  for  ever 
from  our  sight. 

The  loss  of  my  son  had  introduced  a  new  in- 
mate under  our  roof.  This  was  the  grim  spec- 
tre, Death.  Hitherto  our  residence  had  been 
sacred  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  dared  not  invade  it. 
The  "  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,"  usual 
in  families,  so  that  such  as  are  easy  and  luxu- 
rious in  their  circumstances,  are  induced  to  lay 
lip  in  readiness  what  may  be  called  for  at  a  short 
notice,  were  entirely  unknown  at  Dunmaine. 
Death  came  to  us  a  stranger-guest  from  a  far 
country,  never  before  seen  within  our  walls. 
We  did  not  place  a  chair  at  our  social  board 
for  our  ever  to  be  regretted  son ;  but,  in  spite 
of  that  omission,  we  felt  that  there  was  a  vacant 
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place,  and  that  place  always  seemed  to  be  te- 
nanted by  the  fearful  enemy  to  our  peace.  He 
for  ever  brandished  his  dart,  and  we  knew  not 
whom  he  would  strike  next. 

We  watched  with  indescribable  anxiety  over 
our  remaining  children.  We  were  like  persons 
whose  house  had  been  robbed  of  its  most  valu- 
able property  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity,  who  find  a  voice  in  every  wind,  and 
who,  if  a  stair  does  but  creak,  expect  the  next 
moment  to  see  ruffians,  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  bludgeons,  bursting  their  chamber-door, 
and  standing  by  their  bedside.  Every  wind 
that  breathed,  every  shower  that  fell,  might  be 
the  outpost  of  the  foe  descending  from  the 
mountains,  and  might  bring  pestilence  and  de- 
solation on  its  wings.  We  never  felt  secure. 
We  watched  the  flushed  cheek,  and  the  heavy 
eye ;  an  interrupted  perspiration  filled  us  with 
alarm  ;  and  a  cough  shook  us  to  our  inmost 
soul.     But  all  our  terrors  were  nugatory.     The 
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children  that  remained  to  us  had  every  appear- 
ance of  doing  well,  and  living  long ;  their  high 
spirits,  and  from  time  to  time  even  their  boiste- 
rous mirth,  seemed  to  mock  at  the  timidity 
which  haunted  us  in  all  our  enjoyments.  Thus 
we  went  on  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

At  length  the  enemy  came.  My  pretty  Te- 
resa complained  one  evening  that  she  felt  her- 
self quite  out  of  order,  and  that  she  had  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  her  side.  We  put  her  to  bed.  She 
will  be  well  to-morrow,  I  said.  Remember, 
Selina,  how  often  we  have  teazed  ourselves  with 
useless  forebodings  !— She  was  not  well  to-mor- 
row. Another  and  another  day  came;  but 
brought  with  it  no  amendment.  Her  symptoms 
had  a  frightful  resemblance  to  those  of  her  la- 
mented brother.  Selina  attended  her  with  the 
most  unremitted  perseverance.  She  did  every 
thing  she  could  devise  to  inspire  the  child  with 
6heerfulness  and  hope. 

But,  when  Selina  withdrew  from  the  couch  of 
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the  suffering  and  affectionate  Teresa,  and  found 
herself  alone  with  me,  she  no  longer  put  a  curb 
on  her  anguish.     I  see  it  all !  she  said.     There 
is  a  black  and  noisome  vapour  that  hangs  over 
our  house,   which  nothing  can  drive  away  or 
disperse.     Exactly  at  this  age  our  son  sickened. 
Exactly  at  the  same  age  all  our  children  shall 
perish.       To   an  unobserving  and  superficial 
spectator  our  two  youngest  still  appear  full  of 
health  and  of  promise.     I  see  them  even  now 
the  ghosts  of  themselves.     To  my  maternal  and 
prophetic  soul  they  exhibit  the  parched   and 
withering  surface,  that  indicates  the  internal  fire 
which  consumes   them.     Death  has  surprised 
our  castle,  and  has  already  planted  his  stations 
and  his  sentinels,  securing  to  him  the  perpetual 
possession.        An    inexorable    providence   has 
given  us  children,  that  greatest  of  earthly  bles- 
sings, only  that  they  may  insensibly  mix  with 
our  blood,  and  identify  themselves  with  every 
fibre  of  our  frames,  that  they  may  become  the 
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substance  of  our  lives,  and  the  air  that  we  inhale ; 
and  that,  when  this  incorporation  has  been  com- 
pleted, they  may  be  taken  from  us,  that  the 
main  pillars  upon  which  our  house  reposed 
may  be  struck  away,  and  the  whole  be  made  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  and  a  monument  of  desolation. 
Teresa  expired,  even  as  her  brother  had  died, 
the  same  mere  skeleton,  the  same  shriveled  as- 
semblage of  bones  with  a  coverino:  of  skin.  From 
the  period  of  this  melancholy  event  Selina  never 
looked  cheerful,  or  recovered  her  former  self. 
Yet  the  uninterrupted  constitution  of  things 
held  on  its  course,  alike  indiiferent  to  our  hopes 
and  alarms.  We  had  now  only  two  children 
remaining ;  but  they,  with  the  buoyant  spirits 
of  youth,  soon  forgot  their  former  companions, 
and  were  as  frolicsome  and  playful,  as  if  those 
companions  had  not  even  already  sat  in  the 
clouds,  and  beckoned  to  the  others  to  come 
after  them.  Selina  however,  as  I  have  said, 
was  never  consoled;  and  the  burthen  of  her 
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complaint  was,  I  see  myself  childless.  I  have 
lived  in  vain, — for  it  is  the  province,  the  glory, 
the  function  of  woman  on  earth,  in  sorrow  to 
bring  forth  children,  and  so  to  rear  them  that 
with  credit  and  honour  they  may  occupy  their 
place  in  the  rising  generation,  and  equal  at  least 
— it  is  to  be  hoped  more  than  equal — the  pa- 
rents that  gave  them  birth.  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  survive  the  pernicious  blast  that  is 
sweeping  away  our  house. — Thus  was  Selina 
like  the  patriarch's  sultana-wife  in  the  scrip- 
tures: "  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation  and  much  weeping,  Rachel  that 
wept  for  her  children,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted." 

Almost  exactly  at  the  expected  season  our 
third  child  sickened.  Selina  was  the  victim  of 
instant  despair.  The  most  pitiable  of  all  spec- 
tacles, at  least  to  a  doating  husband,  is  that  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  his  wife,  hanging  over  the 
sick  bed  of  their  child,  knowing  that  all  her 
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labour  is  vain,  and  the  end  inevitable,  yet  des- 
perately bent  upon  the  discharge  of  her  duties 
to  the  minutest  particular,  administering  the 
draught  which  is  to  bring  no  cure,  preaching 
encouragement  and  hope  to  the  child,  that  she 
knows  to  be  treacherous  and  hollow,  smoothing 
the  pillow  which  is  soon  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  pillow  of  the  tomb,  and  supporting  the  head 
which  is  shordy  to  wear  the  deathlike  hue  of 
the  grave.  If  Selina  could  have  given  way  to 
her  feelings,  that  would  have  been  a  mitigation ; 
if,  after  each  separate  function  of  her  nurse- 
like occupation,  she  could  have  tossed  about 
her  arms  in  despair,  if  she  could  have  relieved 
her  agony  with  torrents  of  tears,  if  she  could 
have  pierced  the  very  roof  that  covered  her 
with  cries  and  shrieks,  her  situation  would  have 
been  less  deplorable.  But,  no :  she  was  com- 
pelled to  restrain  herself,  not  to  betray  by  look, 
or  gesture,  or  sound,  what  passed  within  her, 
to  smooth  her  brow,  to  dress  her  countenance 
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with  deceiving  smiles,  and  to  speak  composure 
and  consolation,  while  her  heart  was  breaking. 
The  fate  of  our  remaining  daughter  was  no 
sooner  decided  and  complete,  than  the  dreadful 
and  destructive  effects  of  all  that  had  passed 
became  visible  in  Selina.  The  heart  of  her 
heart  was  gone.  She  said,  she  was  fully  aware 
that  she  had  at  least  one  remaining  duty  to 
perform  on  earth,  attendance  on  the  days,  and 
an  endeavour  to  sustain  the  failing  strength, 
and  mitigate  the  last  struggles  and  suffering,  of 
our  surviving  son.  He  was  beyond  doubt  des- 
tined to  follow  the  others,  and  to  die  as  they 
had  died.  She  frankly  confessed,  that  the  af- 
fections of  a  wife  and  a  mother  in  the  course  of 
nature  grew  weaker  to  her  husband,  and  fixed 
with  the  intensest  interest  upon  her  children. 
She  in  pathetic  and  ingenuous,  heartfelt  strains 
intreated  me  to  forgive  this.  She  was  truly 
grieved,  she  said,  that  she  should  be  disabled 
from  performing  to  the  end  the  duties  of  a  mo- 
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tJier,  from  receiving  the  last  breath  of  her  now 
only  child. 

But  there  was  no  chance  that  this  could  be 
the  case.  My  youngest  son  flourished  in  reck- 
less infancy.  Sometimes — but  seldom — he  re- 
collected that  he  had  had  sisters  and  a  brother ; 
often  he  ijazed  with  an  affectionate  and  wistful 
eye  upon  the  drooping  form  of  his  mother.  But 
the  spring  of  youth  was  upon  him.  He  was 
heart-whole,  and  perfect  in  the  healthful  hue 
and  circulations  of  a  beginning  existence.  No 
dart  of  disease  had  ever  yet  grazed  the  smooth 
and  wholesome  surface  of  his  frame.  While 
on  the  other  hand  the  life  of  his  mother  was 
rapidly  undermined  by  mournful  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  fearful  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

She  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  She  was 
surrounded  to  her  own  perceptions  by  a  heavy 
and  dismal  atmosphere,  such  as  we  may  fancy 
hanging  over  a  city,  already  in  the  arms  of  pes- 
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tilence,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  dying 
by  fifties  and  hundreds  in  an  hour.  The  sun 
brought  no  Hght  to  her ;  and  the  moon  and  the 
stars  refused  their  office  of  communicating  se- 
renity to  her  soul,  and  reveaUng  the  images  of 
other  systems  and  inhabited  worlds. 

Before  she  Was  yet  too  weak  for  the  task, 
she  caused  me  to  be  called  to  her  bedside,  that 
she  might  impart  to  me  her  latest  wishes.  She 
said,  My  beloved  Richard,  we  have  yet  one 
child  left.  Be  tender  of  him ;  watch  over  him  ; 
be  to  him  father  and  mother  in  one.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  more  fortunate  in  your  care  of  him 
than  I  could  be.  You  are  a  man.  You  have 
sinews  and  a  composure  fit  for  the  office.  You 
can  look  on  these  things,  and  not  be  shaken. 
You  have  borne  the  bereavement  of  all  that  we 
had,  while  I  could  not.  To  your  steady  mind 
then,  and  to  your  masculine  fortitude,  I  be- 
queath the  care  of  our  last  and  only  hope.  May 
your  administration  of  this  our  revenue  and  es- 
tate be  more  successful  than  mine  has  been. 
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God  bless  my  husband !  and,  God  bless  my 
child ! 

Thus  did  Selina  in  these  last  solemn  moments 
misread  my  character.  I  shed  no  tears :  but  no 
tongue  can  tell  what  I  suffered.  I  preserved  a 
plausible  and  a  manlike  exterior.  But  it  was 
not  possible  that  my  wife  should  suffer  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  agonies  that  I  did.  She  saw 
the  course  of  events :  but  1  only  possessed  the 
key  that  explained  and  opened  the  whole.  To  her 
it  was  only  an  unheard  of  oppression  of  adverse 
incidents  :  but  I  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  God.  It 
was  justice,  that  he  who  had  robbed  and  mal- 
treated his  brother's  orphan,  should  himself  be 
made  childless,  that  he  who  had  stolen  the  in- 
heritance of  his  brother,  should  be  denied  the 
fruit  of  his  loins  to  inherit  after  him.  All  these 
innocents,'  my  wife  and  her  offspring,  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  I  was  the  guilty 
cause.  They  died  from  me  one  by  one ;  and  I 
live  to  tell  the  story. 

When  my  whole  family  had  perished,  and  I 
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with  my  youngest  son  was  left  alone,  it  is  not 
in  words  to  express  the  anguish  that  overwhelm- 
ed me.  I  had  found  my  misery,  my  solitary 
state,  and  the  curse  that  followed  me,  insup- 
portable; and  I  married.  I  sought,  by  sur- 
rounding myself  with  all  the  dearest  objects  of 
human  affection,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  re- 
morse and  self-abhorrence,  which  in  my  seques- 
tered state  for  ever  preyed  on  my  vitals.  It 
was  not  likely  that,  having  felt  the  consolations 
of  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  been  again 
deprived  of  them,  I  should  suffer  in  patience 
the  evils  from  which  they  had  relieved  me.  I 
saw  the  hand  of  the  governor  of  the  universe  in 
all.  He  was  my  enemy !  Where  would  he 
stop  in  the  just  retribution  inflicted  for  my 
crime?  What  sort  of  a  monument  of  divine 
vengeance  was  I  to  become  ?  I  saw  all  the  mi- 
series that  had  hitherto  overtaken  me.  But  it 
was  beyond  the  penetration  of  my  prophetic 
spirit  to  discern  what  was  to  come. 
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With  an  aching  heart  I  had  deposited  the 
remains  of  my  youngest  daughter  in  the  tomb 
of  her  sister  and  brother,  and  had  turned  back 
from  the  narrow  house  of  death  to  dwell  among 
the  porticos  and  halls  of  my  ancestors,  when  in 
the  space  of  two  little  months  the  vault  once 
more  opened  its  jaws  to  receive  the  insensible 
corpse  of  their  mother.  I  sent  my  only  son 
under  the  care  of  his  tutor  to  see  the  last  offices 
performed,  and  he  fainted  on  the  steps  that  led 
down  into  the  house  of  death.  I  sat  at  home 
alone  in  my  chamber,  chewing  the  cud  of  bit- 
terness which  I  had  myself  been  for  years  pre- 
paring for  my  own  entertainment.  I  had  yet  a 
duty,  the  duty  Seliua  had  recommended  to  me 
on  her  death-bed ;  and  I  now  resolved  to  live 
for  that,  and  that  alone. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


It  was  one  evening  in  autumn  that  I  sat  alone, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  funeral  of  her  who  had 
for  fifteen  years  been  the  partner  of  my  bosom. 
The  day  had  been  close  and  sultry,  and  the 
hour  of  silence  and  retreat  had  been  ushered  in 
with  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain.  I  was  fondly 
cherishing  my  melancholy  thoughts  with  the 
memory  of  her  I  had  so  lately  lost.  I  had  scat- 
tered before  me  fragments  of  her  hand-writing, 
some  of  her  personal  ornaments,  her  miniature, 
and  a  lock  of  her  hair.  I  had  busied  myself  as 
I  could  during  the  day,  with  meditations  for  the 
advantage  of  my  only  son;  he  had  studied  in 
one  corner  of  my  apartment;    I  had  talked  to 
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him  of  his  dear  mother  (I  could  talk  of  nothing 
else),  and  had  made  him  observe  her  portrait 
with  attention.  I  wept  over  the  dark  and  un- 
certain fortune  that  was  reserved  for  him  in  the 
journey  of  life ;  for  I  still  believed  he  would 
live,  and  that,  as  Selina  said,  "  my  administra- 
tion of  this  our  revenue  and  estate  would  be  more 
successful  than  hers  had  been."  I  kissed  him, 
and  dismissed  him  to  his  pillow.  And,  now 
that  I  was  at  length  alone,  I  occupied  myself 
with  all  that  could  set  his  mother  most  vividly 
before  me. 

The  evening  was  already  advanced  to  an 
hour  at  which,  in  my  retreat  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  it  was  very  unusual  for  a  visitor  to  an- 
nounce himself.  My  valet  approached  me  to 
say,  that  a  stranger  on  horseback  with  one 
attendant  had  just  arrived  at  the  mansion,  who 
refused  to  give  in  his  name.  He  bade  me  say, 
continued  the  valet,  that  he  came  last  from 
Florence,  and  added,  that  your  lordship  would 
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know  from  that  circumstance  who  it  was  that 
desired  to  see  you.  He  further  remarked  that 
his  business  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
could  not  be  postponed. — It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  my  visitor  was  Cloudesley. 
I  detained  him  in  the  hall  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  I  hurried  into  concealment  the  precious 
relics  before  me.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be 
admitted,  and  paced  with  disturbed  steps  up 
and  down  the  apartment  till  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

While  he  was  abroad,  Cloudesley  had  taken 
measures  to  be  duly  informed  of  whatever  -hap- 
pened to  me,  and  whatever  changes  had  taken 
place  in  my  situation.  He  had  no  relations  in 
the  place  of  his  nativity ;  and  the  events  which 
in  early  life  had  soured  his  temper  towards  his 
kind,  had  led  him  to  resolve,  when  he  left  the 
shores  of  his  native  country,  to  break  off  as 
much  as  possible  from  every  thing  that  should 
remind  him  of  England.     In  the  service  of  his 
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beloved  master,  and  as  his  follower,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  have  gone  thither ;  or,  if  there 
were  any  other  country  more  hateful  to  him 
than  England,  to  that  he  would  have  been 
drawn  by  so  dear  an  inducement.  But,  when 
by  subsequent  events  his  system  of  life  had  been 
decided,  his  income  was  made  to  depend  upon 
an  accomplice  at  a  distance,  and  the  plans  he 
brooded  on  for  his  master's  child  led  him  in  the 
same  direction,  he  felt,  that  it  would  be  his  wis- 
dom to  cultivate  a  connection  in  the  province 
of  his  birth.  He  recollected  a  playmate  of  his 
youth  who  resided  within  a  small  distance  of 
Milwood  Park,  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  him.  Cloudesley  was  not  unendowed  with 
the  gifts  of  ingenuity  and  a  sagacious  mind,  and 
he  well  knew  how  to  write  letters  respecting 
what  he  saw  in  foreign  countries,  which  were 
highly  acceptable  in  so  remote  a  place ;  and  all 
he  asked  in  return  was  accounts  from  time  to 
time  of  the  intimates  of  his  youth,  and  parti- 
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cularly  of  the  Danvers  family  in  its  different 
branches.  Thus  he  obtained  from  his  corre- 
spondent the  intelligence  he  wanted,  without 
exciting  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  had  any 
motive  for  desiring  it,  beyond  the  curiosity  that 
is  incident  to  almost  every  human  mind.  It 
was  thus  that  he  was  already  informed  of  the 
deaths  of  my  eldest  son  and  eldest  daughter. 
My  recent  calamities  had  not  reached  his  ear, 
till  subsequently  to  his  arrival  in  Ireland. 

How  changed  was  our  position !  It  was 
eighteen  years  since  I  had  seen  him.  This 
lengthened  period  could  not  have  been  without 
leaving  its  traces  and  the  marks  of  its  varied 
fortune  upon  the  persons  of  both.  We  had 
been  young  when  we  parted ;  we  were  now 
somewhat  beyond  the  middle  period  of  human 
life.  When  we  parted,  Cloudesley  had  already 
passed  several  months  in  the  service  of  a  liberal 
master.  He  had  consequently  contracted  the 
alertness,  the  docile  and  obedient  spirit,  and 
c2 
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the  complacent  gesture  and  turn  of  counte- 
nance, incident  to  that  walk  of  life.  He  had 
spent  all  the  interval  in  a  state  of  independence. 
His  look  therefore  now  betokened  the  erect  and 
self-centred  spirit  of  an  English  yeoman,  with  a 
slight  surface  of  the  manner,  at  once  animated 
and  officious,  of  that  class  of  Italian  gentry  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  frequent  intercourse. 
Such  was  his  appearance,  as  he  stood  unabash- 
ed in  my  presence. 

But  the  alteration  in  me  was  much  more 
memorable.  He  had  known  me  in  the  most 
brilliant  and  faultless  period  of  my  life,  I  had 
already  conquered  the  jealous  and  envious  tem- 
per which  had  disfigured  my  youth.  I  loved 
my  brother  with  a  generous  sincerity,  and  had 
formed  myself  upon  his  model.  I  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  imperial  armies,  under 
the  command  of  the  incomparable  Eugene.  I 
was  no  disadvantageous  specimen  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  English  nobility.     At  the  time 
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we  parted,  the  demon  of  avarice,  injustice  and 
fraud  had  entered  my  bosom;  but  there  had 
not  been  time  for  the  effecting  a  radical  change 
in  my  exterior  and  my  general  demeanour.  But 
now  he  saw  me  after  the  thoughts  of  guilt, 
remorse  and  shame  had  been  for  eighteen  years 
the  inmates  of  my  breast.  Mine  was  the  roving 
and  suspicious  eye;  mine  the  worm  of  con- 
science veiled  under  a  fair  outside ;  mine  the 
complexion  of  dun  and  tarnished  red,  the  co- 
lour uniform  through  every  region  of  the  face, 
which  told  that  no  food  had  to  me  the  effect  of 
kindly  nourishment,  and  that  no  beam  of  sere- 
nity and  cheerfulness  ever  gladdened  my  soul 
bynight  or  by  day. 

I  said  to  him,  with  as  firm  and  lofty  an  air 
as  I  could  assume,  as  he  entered,  What  make 
you  here  ?  This  is  a  violation  of  the  contract 
between  us, 

"  I  have  not  come,"  retorted  Cloudesley  in  a 
determined   manner,    "  from   Florence  to  the 
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south  of  Ireland,  without  having  first  maturely 
considered  my  purpose.  The  lands  and  seas  I 
have  traversed  are  a  pledge  to  you,  that  1  will 
not  return  without  a  perfect  success.  I  have 
been  driven  by  an  impulse  that  it  was  out  of 
my  power  to  control,  by  a  voice  from  heaven  ; 
and  I  swear  that  I  will  not  leave  this  house  of 
my  ward  and  his  ancestors,  till  I  have  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  I  came. 

"  We  meet  as  two  guilty  creatures.  In  the 
face  of  the  world  we  might  blush  and  hang 
down  our  heads,  if  mankind  could  read  the 
secret  of  our  souls :  but  to  each  other  we  are 
familiar,  and  have  arrived  beyond  the  reach  of 
shame. 

"  There  was  a  day  when  we  entered  into  a 
hellish  contract,  and  mutually  agreed  on  that 
which  might  worthily  expel  us  from  every 
'  good  man's  feast,'  and  shut  us  out  of  such 
societies  '  where  bells  have  kn oiled  to  church.' 
My  oblivion  of  the  great  bond  by  which  com- 
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munities  are  held  together,  was  short;  I  have 
expiated  my  sin  in  undying  repentance ;  I  have 
sought  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  atone 
fur  and  repair  my  injustice.  You  have  rioted 
in  impunity  for  eighteen  years ;  no  moment  of 
compunction  has  visited  you;  you  have  not 
thought  for  an  instant  of  retracing  your  down- 
ward steps.  This  error,  this  guilt,  this  usur- 
pation, this  breach  of  every  thing  that  is  holy, 
must  have  an  end ;  and  I  am  come  to  put  u 
close  to  all  further  delay  and  reprieve.  Let 
your  reparation  be  open  and  without  reserve ; 
it  is  your  wisdom  to  make  it  so;  for,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  I  come  to  tell  you  that  this 
house  and  these  revenues  shall  no  longer  be 
yours,  and  that  the  title  you  bear  must  be  laid 
down  for  ever." 

This  is  the  essence  of  guilt.  I  drank  the 
cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs.  There  is 
but  one  thing  that  can  truly  humble  a  man; 
and  that  is  crime.     I  was  born  a  nobleman  ;  I 
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was  bred  a  military  commander,  having  num- 
bers of  human  creatures  implicitly  under  my 
control*  In  each  of  these  clxaracters  with  what 
disdain  should  I  have  looked  down  upon  this 
man,  this  cockney,  this  serf,  born  to  be  sold 
with  the  land  he  tilled,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
guilt  that  broke  down  the  energies  of  my  soul ! 
Homer  says,  that  the  day  that  takes  from  a 
man  his  personal  liberty,  takes  away  half  his 
worth.  How  much  more  truly  may  it  be  af- 
firmed, of  the  day  that  takes  from  a  man 
his  integrity  and  innocence  !  I  was  compelled 
to  endure  the  presence  of  this  Cloudesley, 
while  he  loaded  me  with  all  varieties  of  oppro- 
brious appellation,  and  threatened  me,  as  if  he 
were  the  man  of  station,  and  I  the  slav^.  But 
why  do  I  say,  it  was  much  for  me  to  bear  it 
from  him  ?  Had  I  kept  my  integrity,  I  would 
not  have  borne  it  from  a  satrap  or  a  prince. 

To  the  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  land 
I  owe  a  subject's  homage  : 
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but  even  from  him  I  would  not  have  borne, 
what  I  bore  from  Cloudesley.  If  I  could  not 
have  defied  him,  if  1  could  not  have  smote  him 
with  my  sword,  at  least  I  would  not  have  stood 
in  his  presence,  I  would  not  have  breathed  the 
same  air,  I  would  not  have  dwelt  on  the  same 
soil.  I  would  have  endenisened  myself  in  a 
country  where  I  could  make  myself  respected ; 
I  would  have  dwelt  in  a  community  where  my 
treatment  should  be  that  which  a  gentleman  ex- 
pects from  his  inferiors,  or  from  those  who  are 
essentially  his  equals. 

But,  as  it  was,  I  was  compelled  to  endure 
every  thing,  to  digest  every  thing.  This  fellow 
had  me  in  his  meshes  ;  and  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  keep  terms  with  him.  What  he  could  do, 
I  knew  not ;  whether  formally  and  by  law  he 
could  eject  me  from  all  that  I  possessed,  and 
all  whiph,  further  than  this,  I  expected.  But 
he  could  at  least  beard  me,  not  as  now,  man  to 
man  in  my  private  apartment;  but  on  the 
c5 
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theatre  of  the  world.  He  could  tell  "a  shame- 
ful tale  for  public  sport,"  could  make  me  the 
subject  of  base  discussion  with  every  clown, 
could  cause  them  to  point  the  finger,  and  thrust 
out  the  lip,  in  scorn  against  me.  No :  this  I 
would  never  encounter. 

'Twas  fixed,  I'd  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  dissembling  wretch  should  tell  my  story. 

But  why  do  I  say,  I  would  die  ?  That  is  a  mise- 
rable refuge  in  such  a  case  as  mine.  I  should 
leave  my  name  to  be  torn  in  pieces.  I  should 
leave  my  dust  to  be  trampled  on.  I  should 
leave  my  bones  to  be  burned  in  ignominy, 
and  the  ashes  to  be  scattered  to  all  the  winds 
of  heaven.  As  long  as  I  was  remembered, 
my  appellation  would  be  used  as  a  by-word 
of  horror. 

And  what  gave  this  man  the  ascendancy  over 
me?  He  was  as  great  an  offender  as  I.  We 
had  entered  into  a  common  league  of  infamy,  to 
strip  of  his  rights  the  infant  that  had  none  to 
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help  him.  But  in  infamy,  it  is  wisely  provided 
that  he  who  stands  highest  in  the  ranks  of 
society,  has  the  heaviest  load  to  sustain.  Oh, 
what  would  I  not  give,  to  creep  into  enviable 
obscurity,  to  have  no  name  by  which  I  could 
be  traced,  no  lineaments  by  which  I  could  be 
recognised,  to  wash  myself  from  the  stains  that 
darken  my  skin,  and  are  mixed  up  with  my 
blood,  and  to  come  forth  a  new  man,  sinless  as 
the  unborn  infant !  Fool  that  I  was,  I  had 
thought  myself  secure.  If  I  were  a  gainer  by 
the  forgeiy  we  had  concocted,  he  also,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  station  and  his  habits,  was  a 
gainer  too.  I  thought  I  had  held  him  in  firm- 
est bonds  by  a  provision  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  I  had  not  dreamed  that  he  would  ever 
disturb  me  in  my  ill-gotten  possession,  since,  as 
I  judged,  he  could  not  do  so,  but  by  an  act  that 
would  turn  him  out  a  beggar.  How  short- 
sighted is  guilt ! 

In  fine,  I  was  reduced  to  the  soul-sickening 
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alternative,  to  expostulate  with  my  tyrant,  to 
endeavour  by  words  to  disarm  his  hostility,  and 
prevail  on  him  to  treat  me  with  lenity  and  for- 
bearance. With  a  concentred  mind,  and  a 
pacifying,  intreating  tone,  which  it  cost  me  tor- 
ments inexpressible  to  adopt,  I  said  : 

Cloudesley,  it  would  be  the  height  of  felicity 
to  me,  if  I  could  recall  the  past.  Oh,  that  I 
could  place  myself  now,  as  I  stood  when  I 
closed  my  brother's  eyes  at  the  seat  of  the  baron 
Stahlhoffen  in  Bavaria!  No  man  knows  the 
value  of  innocence  and  integrity,  but  he  who 
has  lost  them.  How  fearful  is  the  state  of 
mortals,  when  a  single  blow  that  is  made,  the 
motion  of  a  finger,  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  the  ar- 
ticulation of  a  syllable,  can  change  a  man  at 
once,  from  being  a  subject  of  universal  com- 
mendation and  envy,  into  the  mark  for  all 
men's  indignation  and  scorn,  a  being  that  the 
myrmidons  of  the  law  shall  hunt,  and  who  can 
only  appease  the  vengeance  of  the  community 
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against  him  by  an  ignominious  death  !  Will- 
ingly would  I  resign  all  I  have,  and  go  out 
again  naked  and  portionless  into  the  world,  if 
by  so  doing  I  could  regain  my  innocence.  But, 
no  :  that  is  impossible  ! 

I  must  therefore  retain  the  part  I  have 
chosen.  I  must  preserve  the  advantage  I  have 
purchased.  I  have  bought  this  world's  honours 
and  wealth  for  myself  and  the  little  son  that  is 
left  me,  at  a  fearful  price ;  and  shall  I  make  a  vo- 
luntary surrender  of  them  ?  Give  me  back,  give 
me  back,  the  mighty  store  that  I  gave  in  ex- 
change, peace  of  mind,  and  an  unstained  con- 
science, and  I  am  content.  But  I  cannot  consent 
to  part  at  once  with  what  I  gave,  and  what  I  got. 
I  can  now  lift  up  my  head  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  appear  without  reproach.  The  legal 
evidences  of  my  succession  are  entire  and  com- 
plete. It  is  not  in  your  power  to  shake  them. 
This  is  the  pillar  of  all  the  honours  my  country 
yields  me ;  and  on  this  foundation  will  I  rest. 
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And  why  should  you  desh'e  to  disturb  me? 
Your  adopted  son  is  happy  at  present.  How 
can  he  be  more  so  ?  You  praise  his  docihty, 
his  acquirements,  his  generosity,  the  content- 
ment and  cheerfulness  of  his  dispositions. 
Would  he  be  happier,  if  he  possessed  those 
things  to  the  inheritance  of  which  he  was  born  ? 
Philosophers  and  moralists  have  agreed  that  a 
moderate  condition  in  life  is  that  which  is  most 
to  be  desired.  You  would  strip  me  of  all  I 
possess.  You  would  take  from  my  child  all 
that  from  the  first  dawning  of  his  understanding 
he  has  been  prompted  to  expect.  You  would 
brand  upon  my  forehead  and  his  the  signature 
of  dishonour.  You  would  affix  to  the  name  of 
Herbert,  and  to  the  titles  of  Alton  and  Dan- 
vers,  an  everlasting  disgrace.  That  disgrace 
would  even  contaminate  the  whole  blood  of  the 
house,  and  rebound  on  your  ward.  And  for 
what  would  you  do  this  ?  To  remove  him  from 
a  situation  with  which  he  is  satisfied,  and  place 
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him  in  one  untried,  for  which  no  previous  ha- 
bits have  prepared  him,  and  in  which  he  might 
find  himself  a  stranger  and  a  malcontent.  You 
have  at  present  what  is  to  you  and  to  him  a 
competence.  If  you  say,  tliat  you  hold  this  by 
a  precarious  tenure,  and  that,  when  you  die,  he 
may  be  turned  out  an  unprovided  wanderer,  I 
am  contented  to  settle  it  upon  the  joint  lives  of 
both  by  the  strictest  bonds  that  can  be  devised. 
Accept  these  terms.  Be  satisfied  with  this,  and 
whatever  else  I  can  do,  short  of  upsetting  all  that 
is  established,  signing  myself  a  villain,  and 
bringing  down  the  grey  hairs  of  the  earl  Dan- 
vers,  the  head  of  our  house,  to  the  grave  with 
anguish. 

You  possess  a  fearful  power  over  me.  Use 
it  with  moderation  and  temperance.  Remember 
that  I  am  a  nobleman,  the  brother  of  him  who 
rescued  you  from  a  jail,  and  whose  name  you 
reverence  beyond  every  thing  that  ever  bore  the 
form  of  man.     Can  you  bear  to  trample  me  in 
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the  dust,  to  thrttst  me  forth  to  universal  scorn  ? 
This  you  believe  to  be  in  your  power :  but  will 
you  use  your  power  to  that  end  ?  No  such  evil 
can  happen  to  your  ward,  if  you  yield  to  my 
expostulations.  He  may  pass  his  days  in  use- 
fuhiess  and  honour.  He  will  regret  nothing, 
for  he  knows  not  that  he  has  lost  anything. 
You  were  born  the  son  of  a  cultivator  of  the 
earth,  belonging  to  a  cast  of  society  essentially 
inferior  to  mine.  In  the  order  of  things  you 
could  not  approach  to  any  one  of  the  blood  of 
the  Aitons  and  the  Danverses,  but  to  offer  your 
services,  and  to  receive  our  commands.  A  con- 
currence of  circumstances  has  put  it  in  your 
power  to  destroy  me.  But  is  it  generous,  is  it 
noble,  to  use  your  power  to  that  end?  Re- 
member too,  that  I  could  never  have  been 
placed  in  this  precarious,  ignoble  situation  with- 
out you.  You  stood  in  my  presence  in  the 
crisis  of  my  fate.  There  was  that  in  your  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  which  suggested  unlawful 
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contemplations,  or  cherished  and  warmed  them 
into  life,  if  they  existed  in  embryo  already. 
Cloudesley,  you  are  my  evil  genius ;  you  were 
my  tempter  !  Man  !  having  made  me  what  I 
am,  and  destroyed  my  soul,  can  you  have  the 
daring  to  make  use  of  this  predicament  in  which 
we  stand,  to  thrust  me  down  to  the  pit,  and 
think  that  you  shall  enter  the  rank  of  the  angels 
in  heaven  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  offend  you.  But 
I  must  speak.  This  is  not  a  time  for  half-mea- 
sures and  temporising.  Begone  !  Return  to 
Italy  from  whence  you  came.  Thus  far  you 
have  done  prosperously.  You  have  reaped  the 
advantage  of  your  part  of  the  conspiracy  into 
which  we  entered.  Do  not  think,  having 
steeped  your  soul  in  villainy,  to  come  forth  as 
if  you  were  without  spot !     Be  content ! 

My  whole  soul  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
every  lineament  of  my  countenance,  as  I  spoke. 
The  fervour  of  passion  penetrated  and  devoured 
me.     My  voice  swelled,  and  seemed  to  my  own 
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ears  like  the  voice  of  thunder.  Cloudesley 
trembled.  For  some  moments  he  was  speech- 
less. It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  repented 
the  having  placed  himself  in  my  presence,  ex- 
posed himself  to  hear  the  bitterness  of  my  re- 
proaches, the  confounding  truths  I  set  before 
him,  the  measure  of  retaliation  to  which  I  was 
driven. — By  degrees  he  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session and  firmness. 

It  is  useless,  he  said,  to  consider  how  far  I 
have  myself  wandered  from  the  path  of  integrity 
and  virtue.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  wrong 
I  have  committed,  and  for  years  have  steeped 
the  recollection  in  the  hot  and  bitter  tears  of 
repentance.  The  past  is  beyond  our  power. 
It  can  no  more  be  reversed,  than  the  calamities 
and  crimes  that  occurred  myriads  of  years  be- 
fore we  were  called  into  existence.  The  future 
is  the  empire  of  the  human  will ;  and  I  am  most 
anxious  to  atone  for  the  errors  of  the  past  by 
the  rectitude  of  what  is  to  come. 
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It  belongs  neither  to  you  nor  to  me,  to  de- 
cide in  what  position  the  youth  under  my  care, 
your  nephew,  will  be  most  happy.  According 
to  the  laws  of  all  civilised  communities  he  has 
rights,  which  we  are  not  entitled  to  supersede. 
Let  him  be  invested  in  those  rights,  and  the 
principal  part  of  our  task,  as  it  relates  to  him, 
will  have  been  performed.  He  has  perhaps  no 
friend  on  the  face  of  the  globe  but  myself.  At 
least,  to  me  his  person,  his  claims,  his  position 
in  society,  are  confided.  I  live  but  for  this 
object;  I  have  no  other  passion.  My. days  and 
nights,  my  thoughts  waking  and  sleeping,  my 
exertions,  my  journeys  by  sea  and  land,  are 
devoted  to  this.  I  will  never  relax  from  this 
sacred  undertaking  ;  no  motive,  no  temptation, 
no  bribe,  shall  turn  me  aside ;  and  I  feel  in  my 
inmost  heart  that  it  shall  be  accomplished.  He 
shall  be  publicly  known  and  acknowledged  as 
baron  Alton  and  earl  Danvers ;  he  shall  be  the 
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lord  of  this  domain,  and  of  the  still  more  splen- 
did mansion  in  the  isle  of  Axholme. 

I  shook  my  head  expressively,  in  rejec- 
tion of  his  proposals,  and  in  disregard  of  his 
threats. 

It  is  well,  said  he.  What  I  desired  was,  that 
we  should  act  together  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  holy  purpose.  Together  we  contrived, 
and  together  perpetrated,  an  unheard-of  crime. 
It  was  my  most  earnest  wish  that  we  should 
have  cooperated  in  the  generous  restoration  of 
the  youth  we  have  injured.  We  have  done 
that,  which,  if  known,  would  blast  our  charac- 
ters in  the  judgment  of  all  honourable  men, 
nay,  of  all  men,  whether  virtuous  or  profligate. 
It  is  in  our  power,  uncompelled,  of  our  own 
free  will,  by  our  spontaneous  act,  to  set  right 
that  in  which  we  have  offended,  and  to  shew 
that  there  is  in  us  a  principle  and  spring  of 
justice  and  truth. 
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But,  if  I  cannot  have  your  assistance,  that 
shall  not  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  In  what 
manner  I  shall  proceed  to  effect  it,  as  yet  I 
know  not.  I  will  not  act  without  mature  de- 
liberation, and  without  much  advice.  But  I 
will  not  rest.  My  proceeding  shall  be  as  rapid, 
as  my  plan  shall  be  well-digested  and  firm. 
Do  not  therefore  for  a  moment  imagine  yourself 
secure.  Your  ruin  shall  come  when  you  least 
expect.  Like  a  thief  in  the  night,  it  shall  take 
you  unawares  and  unprepared.  And,  as  you 
refuse  to  accept,  what  is  now  offered  you,  ho- 
nour in  the  event  that  is  to  be  effected,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  entertain  no  consideration 
for  your  feelings,  and  no  forbearance  as  to  the 
consequences  that  will  follow  to  your  fortune  or 
your  peace ! 

He  said  all  this  with  a  passion  and  an  impe- 
tuosity that  carried  him  out  of  himself  It  was 
like  a  horse  in  the  full  career  of  his  speed,  who 
has  the  bridle  thrown  on  his  neck,  and  whom 
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neither  rocks,  nor  declivities,  nor  barriers,  nor 
seas  can  stop  in  his  course. — Having  spoken, 
he  burst  from  my  presence,  and  quitted  the 
mansion  and  park  where  I  resided. 

I  remained  for  some  time  motionless,  stunned 
with  the  scene  in  which  I  had  been  a  partaker. 
"What  a  thing  is  guilt !  I  had  been  pressed 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  series  of  calamities 
that  had  occurred  within  my  domestic  circle. 
And  here  came  the  visit  of  a  man,  who  was  hke 
a  savage  that  had  broken  loose  from  the  woods, 
or  hke  Polyphemus,  when  Ulysses  and  his  com- 
panions had  unwarily  entered  his  cave,  who, 
having  no  consideration  for  the  unparalleled 
sufferings  his  victims  had  for  years  endured, 
thought  only  of  his  own  object,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  unrelenting  purpose. 

I  sat  still,  and  was  helpless.  I  waited  one 
day,  and  another  day,  expecting  when  my  ad- 
versary w^ouhi  make  his  second  appearance.  I 
dared  do  nothing,    fearful  of  the  consequences 
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of  irritating  a  person  who  had  so  much  in  his 
power. 

If  I  had  dared,  I  would  have  asked  Cloudes- 
ley  a  thousand  questions.  I  longed  to  lift  the 
veil,  but  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
appalling,  the  heart-withering  objects  it  might 
disclose.  In  what  I  had  said  I  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  Julian  knew  nothing  of  his  true 
birth  and  his  claims.  But  was  that  the  case? 
Had  Cloudesley  never  in  the  fulness  of  his  soul 
poured  out  its  fraught  into  the  bosom  of  the 
youth  he  adored  ?  Had  he  made  no  other  men 
the  confidents  of  my  perilous  secret,  thus  mul- 
tiplying on  every  side  the  persons  who  would 
have  it  in  their  power,  if  not  to  take  from  me 
every  thing  I  possessed,  at  least  to  publish  my 
shame  to  the  whole  world,  and  make  my  pre- 
tensions a  subject  of  discourse  to  every  one  I 
saw?  He  had  said,  that  he  would  not  act 
without  mature  deliberation,  or  without  much 
advice.      Whom  did  he  purpose  to  consult  ? 
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Would  he  prepare,  or  would  he  instruct  an- 
other so  as  to  cause  him  to  prepare,  a  brief, 
containing  all  the  particulars  of  my  disgraceful 
tale?  I  would  have  given  the  world  for  an 
answer  to  the  least  of  these  questions.  But  I 
dared  not  breathe  them  to  the  air  of  my  most 
secret  apartment. 

Was  there  a  wretch  existing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  so  very  miserable,  that  he  would  have 
consented  to  change  places  with  the  possessor 
of  the  barony  of  Alton,  and  the  near  successor 
to  the  earls  Danvers  ?  Yet  I  resolved  to  per- 
severe. I  would  not  be  the  assassin  of  my  own 
fame,  or  the  destroyer  of  the  dear  boy  on  whom 
I  doated,  the  only  survivor  of  the  circle  that  had 
surrounded  me,  but  who  on  that  account  was  a 
thousand  times  dearer  to  me  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  days, 
that  I  learned  by  mere  accident  that  Cloudesley 
had  suddenly,  and  apparently  upon  a  minute's 
warning,  quitted  my  neighbourhood,  and  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Ital3\ 

He  had  proceeded  for  the  furthest  west  upon 
a  sudden  impulse,  separated  from  his  beloved 
charge  by  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  and 
for  an  absence  which  must  necessarily  be  of 
some  months'  continuance.  Eudocia  was  re- 
cently dead,  and  Julian  must  be  left  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  He 
was  just  arrived  at  the  critical  age  of  eighteen. 
The  disadvantages  that  attended  Cloudesley's 
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enterprise  under  these  circumstances  were  se- 
rious; but  for  this  he  did  not  perceive  any 
remedy.  It  was,  as  he  apprehended,  his  duty 
without  loss  of  time  to  assert  the  cause  of  his 
ward,  and  endeavour  to  restore  him  to  his 
rights.  This  was  an  affair  that  fastened  itself 
like  a  polypus  upon  his  heart;  and  he  could 
have  neither  rest  nor  repose  so  long  as  he  neg- 
lected any  thing  that  might  effect  this  sacred 
purpose. 

How  different  would  be  the  situation  of  Ju- 
lian, when  this  object  was  once  accomplished  \ 
Now  he  dwelt  in  a  foreign  land,  appeared  to 
belong  to  no  one,  and  passed  for  the  son  of  an 
Englishman  of  very  ordinary  rank.  If  he  could 
be  placed  by  Cloudesley's  means  in  the  situation 
to  which  his  birth  entitled  him,  he  would  imme- 
diately be  acknowledged  as  an  integral  member 
of  the  first  ranks  in  Ihe  country  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  he  would  be  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  in  no 
distant  succession  to  an  earldom  in  the  superior 
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country.  The  critical  circumstances,  which 
arose  out  of  the  period  of  life  he  had  attained, 
cried  in  Cloudesley's  ear  with  a  voice  that 
could  in  no  sort  be  controled,  for  his  instant 
advancement  and  restoration.  Too  long  had  he 
been  deemed  the  descendant  of  ignoble  blood  ; 
and  "the  wanton  heir  of  some  inglorious" 
Italian  count  "  perhaps  had  scorned  him  in  his 
youthful  sports."  It  was  time  that  he  should 
mix  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  junior  scions 
of  illustrious  birth.  Elevated  and  magnificent 
conceptions  would  thus  be  engendered  in  his 
bosom.  Perhaps  in  the  years  of  childhood  and 
early  instruction  it  was  little  injury  that  he 
should  wander  heedless  and  unconscious,  un- 
acknowledged by  others,  and  unpenetrated  him- 
self with  the  knowledge  of  his  true  vocation. 
But  this  must  not  continue.  He  was  arrived  at 
the  epoch  when  the  habits  of  mortals  strike  the 
deepest  root,  and  they  must  be  great  or  little 
for  the  remainder  of  his  existence.  It  was 
D  2 
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part  of  Cloudesley^s  plan  to  place  his  charge 
under  the  protection  and  auspices  of  the  En- 
glish earl,  the  head  of  his  house,  and  that  no- 
bleman's period  of  life,  and  the  late  precarious 
state  of  his  health,  assured  him  that  there  was 
therefore  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Cloudesley  accordingly  looked  about  him  to 
discover  the  safest  protection  under  which  he 
could  leave  his  charge,  during  the  season  of 
that  necessary  absence  on  his  part,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  Julian's  most 
important  interests. 

The  English  yeoman  had  lately  formed  an 
intimacy  with  an  Italian  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  whose  name  was  Borromeo.  His 
first  destination  had  been  the  sea,  and  he  had 
made  several  voyages  in  the  employment  of  the 
merchant-men  of  Livorno.  In  one  of  these 
voyages  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Algerines,  and  sold  for  a  slave.  There  was  in 
him  a  remarkable  independence  and  stubborn- 
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ness  of  temper,  very  ill  adapted  to  the  condition 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  seemed  on  no 
occasion  to  "  set  his  life  at  a  pin's  fee."  He 
always  went  straight  to  his  purpose,  indifferent 
to  the  consequences  that  might  accrue  to  him 
from  the  disapprobation  of  others.  He  there- 
fore acquired  among  his  fellow-slaves  the  ap- 
pellation of  Ironsides.  Yet  his  bluntness,  his 
soul  that  nothing  could  bend,  or  subject  to  the 
influence  of  inticement  or  menace,  and  his  fear- 
lessness of  danger,  had  in  a  thousand  instances 
proved  his  preservation.  Those  who  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  him,  for  the  most 
part  suffered  him  to  go  his  own  way,  convinced 
that  they  might  as  soon  attempt  to  soften  rocks, 
or  arrest  the  gusts  of  heaven,  as  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  his  impenetrable  temper. 

Yet  this  character  on  the  part  of  Borromeo 
was  not  established,  but  through  the  means  of 
various  experiments  of  a  truly  Algerine  faishion. 
He  had  gone  through  as  many  hardships  as 
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Saint  Paul  relates  of  himself:  "in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths 
oft;  many  times  had  he  been. beaten  with  rods, 
and  been  tried  with  weariness  and  watching, 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  with  cold  and  naked- 
ness."   He  was  like  Anaxarchus  in  the  Grecian 
story:    if  you  pounded  him  in  a  mortar,  you 
could  but  beat  upon  the  case  of  the  philoso- 
pher ;  you  could  not  touch  his  soul.  Despotism 
and  savage  fury  themselves   were   obliged   to 
confess  that  they  had  met  with  somewhat  above 
them.     But,  though  the  Algerine  captains  and 
pirates  owned  their  impotence,  and  refrained 
from   assailing,   they   did   not   love  him.     He 
scowled  on  them  ;  and  they  scowled  on  him  in 
return.     He  had  frequently  changed  masters. 
At  length  however  they  found  that  he  was  not 
altogether  without  his  value.     He  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  idle.     And,  merely  to  satisfy  the  im- 
pulses of  his   own   mind,   he   would,    uncom- 
manded  and  uncompelled,  cultivate  the  fields  of 
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his  proprietor,  or  take  care  of  his  flocks  and 
herds. — He  had  spent  twenty  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  captivity.  At  length  he  was  freed 
by  the  interposition  of  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  mercy.  The  price  of  his  redemption  was 
small;  for,  though,  left  to  himself,  he  was  a 
serviceable  slave,  yet  no  Algerine  proprietor 
felt  comfortable  in  intercourse  with  a  person 
thus  rated  at  a  price,  yet  no  less  independent 
and  unalterable  in  his  purposes  than  the  master 
who  owned  him. 

The  training  that  Borromeo  had  thus  re- 
ceived, was  certainly  of  a  singular  sort.  He 
had  no  doubt  had  a  temper  of  no  ordinary  cast 
before  he  was  made  a  slave,  if  he  had  not  in 
reality  brought  it  into  the  world  with  him.  It 
must  have  been  this  that  made  him  take  slavery 
in  the  way  he  had  done,  differently  perhaps 
from  any  other  individual,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  that  had  ever  been  placed  in  that 
condition. 
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Few  things  can  be  more  dissimilar,  than  is 
frequently   the   outside   of  a   man   from  what 
passes  within  him.      The  slave-drivers  of  the 
African  coast  could  find  in  Borromeo  no  sym- 
ptoms expressive  of  pain  or  injury ;  no  muscle 
flinched,  no  feature  altered,  for  all  they  could  do 
to   him.     It   was   their  observation,   that   you 
might  as  well  fight  with  the  intrenchant  air,  or 
lay  your  lashes  on  the  sea,  as  expect  by  severi- 
ties to  produce  an  effect  upon  Borromeo.     But, 
though  his  muscles  did  not  alter,  and  he  did 
not  gratify  the  malice  of  his  tyrants  by  uttering 
a  groan  or  a  sigh,  it  was  all  laid  up  in  the  inner- 
most core  of  his  heart,  and  generated  in  him 
a  creed  of  a  peculiar  nature.     He  never  lied  : 
for,  as  he  feared  nothing,  and  encountered  both 
menaces   and  inflictions  with  unalterable  firm- 
ness, he  had  no  motive  to  deceive.     It  was  not 
out  of  consideration  for  others,  but  respect  for 
himself,    that    he   always   bluntly   uttered   the 
truth.     Meanness  is  the  child  of  hope  or  fear, 
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of  something  that  terrifies,  or  something  that 
entices;  but,  as  Borromeo  had  perceptibly 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  and  conducted  himself  in 
a  way  independently  of  what  man  could  do  to 
him,  it  followed  of  necessity  that  he  had  no 
meanness.  Utterly  regardless  of  the  treatment 
he  might  receive,  he  viewed  his  fellow-mortals 
with  ineffable  contempt.  They  were  to  him  like 
so  many  powerless  insects,  that  we  do  not  even 
give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  brush  away,  but 
suffer  them  to  enact  their  pleasure  without  con- 
trol and  without  observation.  Yet  this  man 
was  eminently  a  moral  being.  He  had  certain 
rules  of  right  to  which  he  rigorously  adhered, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  to  result  to  others, 
but,  as  certain  theologians  inculcate  in  their 
systems,  from  the  simple  love  of  justice,  and 
without  care  for  the  consequences  to  result. 

The  exterior  of  Borromeo  corresponded  to 
the   discipline   of    his    mind ;    or,    as   certain 
painters  express  themselves,  he  had  much  cha- 
D  5 
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racter,  and  little  expression.  In  other  words, 
he  was  strongly  marked  for  those  qualities 
which  were  peculiar  to  him,  and  scarcely  dwelt 
in  any  other  man ;  but  these  marks  were 
trenched  in  his  visage,  while  neither  anger,  nor 
complacency,  nor  any  of  those  things  we  call 
emotions,  produced  any  flexible  and  evanescent 
variation  either  of  countenance  or  gesture. 
His  complexion  and  the  texture  of  his  skin  was 
like  the  hide  of  a  beast  dried  in  the  sun ;  his 
eyebrows  were  thick  and  bushy ;  his  eyes  looked 
out  dark  and  penetrating  under  the  pent-house 
of  his  brow;  and  his  voice  was  full  and  unmo- 
dulated, and  upon  all  occasions  produced  a  sen- 
sation something  like  fear  in  the  sensorium  of  a 
stranger. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  of  sound  judgment,  inflexible  in  his  pur- 
poses, and  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
projects,  and  the  strength  he  possessed  to  eff*ect 
them.     In  this  respect  however  his  efforts  were 
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frequently  abortive,  because  he  thought  much 
of  the  design  he  had  fixed  on,  and  little  of  the 
temper  and  prejudices  of  those  whose  concur- 
rence it  might  demand. 

This  man,  thus  qualitied,  was  scarcely  ac- 
ceptable to  any  of  his  countrymen.  They  were 
animated,  and  full  of  gesticulation.  He  stood, 
or  sate,  like  a  block  of  marble.  He  scorned 
to  inforce  what  he  said  by  contortions  of  the 
body.  He  scarcely  looked  any  one  in  the  face ; 
not  that  he  feared  to  be  detected  in  any  thing, 
but  that  he  did  not  think  any  thing  in  human 
shape  entitled  to  that  degree  of  deference  and 
worship.  He  made  no  account  of  them.  He 
had  at  no  time  had  the  national  marks  of  an 
Italian ;  and  his  long  residence  among  the 
pirates  of  Africa  had  rendered  him  still  more 
unlike  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen. 

But  there  was  that  in  him  that  excited  the 
partiality  of  Cloudesley.      Cloudesley   was  an 
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Englishman;  and  the  English  in  general  are 
undemonstrative,  and  have  little  gesticulation. 
Cloudesley  was  bred  among  the  lower  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  a  rustic.  The  Italians  are  by 
nature,  as  it  were,  courtiers,  desirous  of  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  desirous  to  be  service- 
able, supple.  Cloudesley  was  tired  of  this,  as 
he  called  it,  sycophantic  outside,  and  welcomed 
with  peculiar  zest  the  rugged  exterior  of  Bor- 
romeo.  They  agreed  in  their  creed  of  misan- 
thropy. Add  to  which,  Borromeo  was  endowed 
with  many  excellent  qualities.  At  first  sight  he 
offended  almost  every  one  that  approached  him. 
But  that  had  a  tendency  to  wear  off;  and  then, 
the  more  you  knew  him,  the  more  you  were 
sure  to  like  him.  His  good  qualities  came  out 
one  by  one,  like  stars  at  the  setting  in  of  the 
night.  Though  fearless,  he  was  by  no  means 
without  affections ;  and,  where  he  took,  he  truly 
loved.     It  was  difficult  to  touch*and  to  awake 
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him ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  rareness  of  the 
first  steps,  his  attachments  were  by  so  much  the 
more  rooted  and  unalterable. 

There  was  another  thing  that  brought  Bor- 
romeo  and  Cloudesley  together.  The  temper  of 
Cloudesley,  since  he  had  become  a  misanthrope, 
was,  as  the  name  implies,  rugged  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  though  it  was  tender  and  affectionate 
to  the  few  that  he  loved.  He  saw  therefore  a 
copy  of  himself  in  Borromeo,  though  with  this 
difference,  that  the  oppression  and  loss  of 
liberty  that  he  had  suffered  had  endured  less 
than  twenty  months,  but  Borromeo's  for  twenty 
years.  Add  to  which,  Cloudesley  had  dwelt  in 
habitual  intercourse  with  some  that  he  regarded 
with  unfeigned  affection;  but  Borromeo  had 
scarcely  ever  had  a  friend.  Sympathy  is  one  of 
the  principles  most  widely  rooted  in  our  nature : 
we  rejoice  to  see  ourselves  reflected  in  another  ; 
and,  perversely  enough,  we  sometimes  hav^  a 
secret  pleasure  in  seeing  the  sin  which  dwells  in 
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ourselves,  existing  under  a  deformed  and  mon- 
strous aspect  in  another.  Thus  the  miser  will 
love  to  associate  with  another  miser,  who,  if  we 
judge  by  the  stature  of  his  vice,  we  may  call  his 
elder  brother.  He  sees  in  him  his  own  quality, 
and  thus  his  being  becomes  multiplied  to  his 
apprehension :  but  he  also  sees  it  in  its  full- 
grown  ugliness ;  and  this  answers  two  purposes 
to  him.  First,  he  laughs  at  the  man  who  pro- 
ceeds to  that  extremity  of  folly ;  and  next,  he 
encourages  and  makes  much  of  himself,  ex- 
claiming, I  am  not  so  bad  as  he  neither.  There 
intermingled  a  sentiment  of  this  sort  in  the  En- 
glishman's attachment  to  the  Italian. 

When  Cloudesley  had  determined  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Ireland,  he  looked  round  him  to  choose 
in  what  custody  he  should  leave  his  charge 
during  his  absenccx  Julian  had  been  brought 
up  with  the  greatest  tenderness;  his  nominal 
parents  had  always  considered  him  as  a  being  of 
another  order  from  themselves,  and  had  treated 
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him  accordingly ;  he  had  scarcely  ever  been  con- 
tradicted ;  an^  there  was  a  gentleness  and  ra- 
tionality in  his  nature,  that  made  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  contradiction  could  be  necessary  in 
bringing  him  up.  He  had  arrived  at  that  period 
of  life,  that  removal  from  childhood  towards 
maturity,  which  is  beyond  all  others  most  cri- 
tical for  human  beings.  He  had  hitherto  for 
the  most  part  been  led  ;  he  must  now  in  many 
respects  act  according  to  his  own  discretion. 
Eudocia  was  unfortunately  dead ;  otherwise 
Cloudesley  would  have  left  him  under  her  in- 
spection and  vigilance  with  the  most  perfect 
security. 

It  cost  his  protector  much  reflection  and  many 
sleepless  nights,  to  determine  what  he  should  do 
with  this,  in  his  estimation,  most  precious  of  all 
deposits.  He  knew  of  but  one  person  tho- 
roughly trust-worthy  in  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance :  and  this  person  was  Borromeo. 
It  is  true,  Julian  and  Borromeo  were  the  very 
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antitheses  of  each  other  :  the  one  all  gentleness 
and  loveliness ;  the  other  the  n^t  rugged  and 
stern  of  human  beings.  If  you  could  have  put 
the  portrait  of  the  two  upon  one  canvas,  they 
would  have  exhibited  the  most  memorable  con- 
trast that  the  pencil  of  any  artist  could  have  de- 
lineated. It  would  have  been  the  blunt  and 
oracular  Silenus,  with  Bacchus,  his  pupil,  fair 
as  the  morning,  and  blooming  as  a  bank  of  new- 
blown  roses,  such  as  the  luxuriance  of  the  poets 
of  antiquity  has  described  them. 

Yet  Cloudesley  conceived  that  he  had  no 
choice :  and  all  that,  as  he  believed,  remained 
to  him,  was  carefully  to  prepare  each  party  for 
this  intimate  connection.  He  said  to  Julian, 
"  My  son,  a  business  of  the  last  importance  takes 
me  to  England  (he  did  not  mention  Ireland). 
It  is  necessary  for  a  few  weeks  that  we  should 
part.  You  cannot  imagine  how  this  separation 
weighs  on  my  spirits.  Yet  I  can  scarcely  tell 
why  it  should  do  so.     You  are  so  good,  that  I 
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am  persuaded  you  might  pass  along  the  very 
brink  of  destruction  without  losing  the  presence 
of  your  mind,  and  through  the  midst  of  moral 
contagion  without  the  danger  that  one  particle 
of  infection  should  fasten  upon  you,  and  corrupt 
the  purity  of  your  soul.  But  my  solicitude 
demands  to  be  assured  even  against  impossibi- 
lities. And  Eudocia,  my  wife,  your  mother,  is 
dead  :  I  am  left  without  a  confidential  friend  in 
the  world. 

"  You  have  seen  Borromeo  [Julian  started]. 
I  know  that  you  and  he  do  not  well  suit  each 
other.  There  are  no  two  persons  on  earth  more 
unlike.  But  there  is  no  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  whom  I  have  entire  confidence,  except 
him.  He  has  a  thousand  virtues.  For  my  sake 
therefore,  my  dear  Julian,  be  reconciled  to  him. 
Love  him,  because  I  love  him.  Give  me  this 
token  of  your  filial  piety  and  genuine  regard. 
Consent  for  a  few  weeks  to  live  under  his  roof. 
Bear  with  the  ruojffedness  of  his  manners,  and 
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lay  yourself  out  to  win  his  affections.  It  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  a  sacrifice  to  you ;  but  are  you  not 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifice,  in  return  for  the 
immense  stock  of  love  I  bear  you,  and  all  my 
anxieties  and  exertions  for  your  benefit,  from 
the  first  hour  of  your  helpless  infancy  to  the 
present  day  ?  I  shall  rest  tranquil  and  at  peace 
during  the  trying  period  of  this  distant  removal,, 
if  I  know  that  you  ar«  under  the  eye  of  my 
friend." 

To  Borromeo  Cloudesley  held  a  language  in 
like  manner  conciliatory  and  inviting.  He  said, 
*'  My  friend,  it  is,  I  know,  an  arduous  and  un- 
pleasing  task  that  I  desire  to  impose  upon  you. 
But  you  are  my  brother ;  and  you  will  not  re- 
fuse to  me  the  office  of  a  brother.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  dear  this  youth  is  to  me.  He  is 
the  one  thing  that  ties  me  to  earth :  it  is  for 
him  only  that  the  future  has  any  thing  for  me 
to  hope  or  to  fear.  From  the  hour  of  his  birth 
to  the  present  moment  we  have  scarcely  been 
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separated ;  or,  if  separated,  I  have  left  him  till 
now  under  the  guardianship  of  the  exemplary 
and  affectionate  Eudocia,  that  incomparable  ma- 
tron whom  we  have  so  recently  lost.  An  irre- 
sistible necessity  compels  me  to  undertake  this 
journey,  and  I  must  leave  my  boy  behind. 
There  is  no  one  that  I  can  trust  but  you; 
in  you  I  have  perfect  confidence.  The  task 
however  is  new  to  you ;  you  have  no  experience 
to  guide  you.  Let  me  therefore  prevail  on  you 
to  listen  to  a  few  suggestions  which  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  offer.  You  are  the  best  man  in 
the  world.  Your  manners  are  rough  and  un- 
polished ;  but  those  manners  have  only  served 
to  endear  you  to  me  the  more.  Remember 
however,  that  my  poor  boy  has  been  used  to  the 
utmost  tenderness.  Both  I  and  my  wife  have 
felt  that  our  lives  were  bound  up  in  the  life  of 
the  child.  And  it  never  required  any  harshness 
to  conduct  him.  He  was  so  innocent,  so  com- 
plying and  affectionate ;  that  we  could  lead  him 
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with  a  thread  through  the  world.  How  human 
creatures  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the  period 
of  their  nonage,  I  leave  it  to  the  wise  men  of  this 
world  to  dispute.  But  Julian,  having  always 
been  treated,  till  now  that  he  has  completed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  with  forbearance  and 
tenderness,  would  feel  the  authority  and  con- 
straint frequently  exercised  by  those  of  mature 
age  tow^ards  the  young,  a  thousand  times  the 
more,  because  it  would  be  new  to  him.  It  is 
but  for  a  few  weeks  ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
you  will  put  a  little  force  upon  your  temper  for 
my  sake  for  so  short  a  time." 

To  all  this  tirade  Borromeo  replied  :  "  Look 
ye  now,  do  not  expect  from  me  that  I  shall  alter 
my  character  !  I  am  far  from  desiring  the  of- 
fice you  impose  upon  me ;  I  would  not  under- 
take it  for  any  other  man.  As  it  is,  I  consent 
to  take  the  lad  under  my  protection ;  and  I  will 
do  for  him  as  well  as  I  can.  But  I  have  my 
own  ideas  as  to  what  right  conduct  requires  of 
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me;  and  1  never  suffered  any  one  to  turn  me 
aside  from  the  proceeding  which  my  judgment 
suggested.  I  then,  whom  never  yet  the  whip 
and  violence  and  slavery  could  force  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  line  of  conduct  I  chose  for  my- 
self, am  not  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  now. 
I  do  not  know  your  son ;  I  have  at  present  a 
motive  to  study  him,  and  consider  what  his  wel- 
fare may  require.  I  shall  be  governed  in  my 
actions  by  circumstances  to  which  I  am  hitherto 
a  stranger.  I  give  you  fair  warning.  If  you 
take  me  with  all  my  faults,  my  violence,  and  my 
obstinacy  in  pursuing  what  I  think  right,  here  I 
am  at  your  service.  If  not,  why,  there  is  no 
harm  done  :  I  shall  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
offended,  if,  after  this  fair  exposition  of  my  mind, 
you  should  think  proper  to  adopt  a  different 
course,  and  leave  me  to  myself." 

Such  was  the  separation  between  Julian  and 
his  supposed  father ;  and  the  heart  of  Cloudesley 
ached  for  what  might  happen  in  the  period  of 
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his  absence.  But  the  separation  seemed  to  him 
indispensible ;  and  the  rigid  integrity  of  Borro- 
meo  he  regarded  as  his  best  security  against  any 
cardinal  and  deadly  evil.  He  could  not  bear 
that  his  charge  should  be  watched  over,  during 
this  brief  suspension  of  his  own  superintendence, 
by  any  eye  less  pure  and  circumspect  than  that 
of  his  friend. 

Cloudesley  and  Julian  were  both  at  the  same 
period  removed  to  a  new  scene.  Cloudesley 
departed  upon  an  expedition  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  leagues.  He  had  quitted  the  British 
isles  twenty  years  before,  and  never  revisited 
them  during  that  period.  Julian  removed  to  the 
house  of  Borromeo  five  miles  from  Florence. 

The  change  however  to  the  feelings  of  Julian 
was  incomparably  the  greater  of  the  two.  From 
infancy  he  had  basked  in  the  lap  of  indulgence, 
and  experienced  an  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  gay  and  cheerful  sensations.  The 
house  of  Borromeo  was  of  that  melancholy  sort, 
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SO  difficult  to  imagine  in  the  midst  of  the  genial 
and  splendid  scenes  of  Italy.  It  was  rambling, 
and  squalid,  and  dark.  The  apartments  were 
numerous;  the  furniture  mean  and  slender. 
The  windows  were  narrow,  and  imperfectly 
lighted  the  rooms  and  the  staircase.  The  edi- 
fice itself  formed  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle; 
the  other  two  being  shut  in  with  a  bank  of 
earth.  The  area  of  the  court  was  paved  with 
small  flint-stones.  The  entrance  was  by  a  gate 
under  an  archway  of  stone,  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  carriages, 
but  which  was  now  rarely  frequented.  The 
whole  had  a  striking  air  of  desolation  and 
neglect,  and  was  calculated  to  communicate  a 
feeling  of  sadness  and  discouragement  to  the 
heart  of  the  stranger  who  entered  under  its 
battlements. 

The  only  fixed  inhabitants  of  this  building 
were  Borromeo  and  three  or  four  servants.  As 
he  had  passed  his  best  days  among  the  despots 
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and  slaves  of  Algiers,  he  had  scarcely  the  idea 
of  any  other  intercourse  in  use  between  man 
and  man,  except  that  of  absolute  command  on 
the  one  hand,  and  instant  submission  on  the 
other.  With  Cloudesley  indeed  and  two  or 
three  select  companions  he  relaxed;  he  was 
narrative,  and  even  after  a  coarse  and  boiste- 
rous manner  facetious.  But  that  was  the  ex- 
ception ;  the  other  was  the  rule.  He  had  no 
practice  in  the  scenes  of  childhood  and  youth ; 
he  had  had  no  experience  of  them  since  he  was 
a  child  himself;  and  he  had  almost  forgotten 
that  that  was  ever  the  case.  The  sweet  inter- 
course between  human  beings  arrived  at  matu- 
rity on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  are  still  in 
their  nonage  on  the  other,  the  delicious  emo- 
tions that  arise  between  the  parent  and  his 
offspring,  and  their  mutual  endearments,  were 
things  of  which  he  had  no  conception.  He 
required  of  young  persons,  if  he  ever  came  into 
communication  with  them  to  be  wise,  or,  if  they 
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had  no  stock  of  that  commodity  in  their  stores, 
to  put  off  their  follies,  and  take  their  rules  of 
action  from  the  wisdom  of  their  elders. 

What  a  situation  was  that  of  Julian  under 
the  roof  of  this  Italian  !  he,  the  whole  of  whose 
life  had  been  passed  amidst  smiles  and  sport, 
who  had  constantly  associated  with  young  per- 
sons as  gay  as  himself,  or,  when  he  came  into 
communication  with  his  elders,  who  found  them 
treating  him  with  deference,  and  shewing  by  a 
thousand  mute  and  inexplicable  tokens,  that 
they  thought  themselves  honoured  in  providing 
for  his  pleasure  !  Such  was  the  result  of  his  pe- 
culiar situation,  Cloudesley  and  Eudocia  having 
the  secret  feeling  that  they  were  entertaining 
under  their  roof  a  being  of  a  superior  sphere, 
and  who  was  destined  one  day  to  breal^  out  with 
a  splendour  that  was  truly  his  own. 

Before  Cloudesley  set  off  for  Ireland,  he  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  disclosure  of  his 
most  cherished  secret  to  Borromeo.     He  had 
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never  yet  imparted  it  to  a  human  creature.  This 
was  a  painful  alternative ;  but  upon  mature  de- 
liberation he  judged  it  indispensible  to  adopt  it. 
We  are  told  that,  a  century  or  two  ago,  it  was 
frequently  the  practice  with  persons  of  property 
to  make  their  wills  in  due  form,  preparatory  to 
their  setting  out  upon  a  journey  of  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  their  pro- 
vincial residence  for  London.  Cloudesley  was 
going  two  thousand  miles.  He  purposed  to  be 
absent  only  for  a  short  time.  But  how  many 
dangers  might  beset  him  by  land  and  sea  during 
his  route  !  He  was  leaving  Julian  in  a  land  of 
strangers.  He  deemed  it  therefore  incumbent 
on  him  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  to  a  second  individual,  that,  in  case  of 
any  accident  to  one,  there  might  still  be  a  sur- 
vivor that  possessed  it.  It  had  always  been  in 
the  keeping  of  two ;  and,  now  that  Eudocia  was 
no  more,  Cloudesley  thought  proper  to  con- 
stitute Borromeo  her  successor. 
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He  had  imagined  that  by  so  doing  he  should 
give  to  his  friend  an  additional  motive  to  the 
punctual  discharge  of  his  trust.  But  in  this  he 
found  himself  mistaken.  Cloudesley  believed 
that  he  had  the  fortune  of  his  ward  in  his  hands. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  only  to  put 
forth  his  full  strength,  in  order  to  the  entire 
removal  of  any  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the 
stripling.  He  was  as  sure  as  he  was  of  his  own 
existence,  that  justice  would  finally  prevail,  and 
that  his  charge  would  be  restored  to  the  rights 
of  his  ancestors.  Not  so  Borromeo.  He  looked 
at  the  question  with  a  mind  unprepossessed ;  at 
the  same  time  that  he  viewed  all  human  affairs 
through  the  medium  of  his  misanthropical  creed. 
He  saw  the  adversary  in  possession  of  the  title 
and  estate,  abetted  by  his  personal  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  his  family ;  while  Julian  was 
a  stranger  to  the  British  dominions,  and  with 
very  slender  means  at  his  command,.  He  felt 
certain,  that  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  inter- 
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loper  and  an  impostor,  and  that  no  other  alter- 
native remained  to  him,  but  either  to  live  and 
die  the  reputed  son  of  Cloudesley,  or  to  spend 
his  days  with  that  most  miserable  of  all  charac- 
ters, a  discredited  pretender. 

Julian  came  under  the  roof  of  Borromeo 
with  every  disposition  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
most  inoffensive  manner,  and  to  accommodate 
his  own  humours  to  those  of  his  host.  He 
comforted  himself  that  it  was  likely  to  be  only 
for  a  very  short  time  that  this  would  be  required 
of  him;  and  he  thought  within  his  own  heart 
that  he  owed  a  much  greater  sacrifice  than  this 
to  the  will  of  his  only  surviving  parent. 

But  his  was  not  the  age  of  patience  and  long- 
suffering  ;  and  there  are  cases  where  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  good  resolutions,  than  to  perse- 
vere in  reducing  them  to  practice.  He  found 
the  house  of  Borromeo  a  much  more  intolera- 
ble residence  than  he  had  figured  it  to  himself. 
His  host  was  a  man  of  the  most  saturnine  habits, 
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perpetually  in  the  frown.  Borromeo  however 
thought  he  did  much  for  the  accommodation  of 
Julian ;  he  gave  him  his  choice  what  apartment 
in  the  house  he  would  call  his  own  ;  he  ordered 
his  cook  to  enquire  of  the  youth  what  he  would 
choose  to  have  for  his  meals,  and  at  what  hours 
they  should  be  served.  This  was  a  sacrifice 
that  Borromeo  would  have  made  in  such  a  case 
to  no  consideration,  but  his  desire  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  Cloudesle)\  His  manners  how- 
ever were  stiff  and  morose.  And,  what  was 
worse,  there  was  in  his  opinion  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  a  youth  in  his  teens,  and  a 
man  between  forty  and  fifty.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  did  what  he  could.  But  the  con- 
cessions he  made  were  in  his  own  apprehension 
unnatural  and  unjust.  He  believed  that  a  young 
person  should  approach  a  man  of  sense  and 
experience,  as  an  individual  deeply  imbued  with 
the  religion  of  the  ancients  would  have  ap- 
proached an  oracle.     He  could  form  no  con- 
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ception  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  business  of 
one  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years  to  entertain 
the  young,  to  lead  them  on  by  insensible  endear- 
ments in  the  path  of  virtue,  and  to  endeavour 
by  means  of  kindness  and  affection  to  obtain 
their  confidence.  The  divinity  that  represented 
moral  truth,  was  in  his  apprehension  stern ;  and 
the  temple  in  which  she  was  worshipped  severe, 
and  destitute  of  ornament. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


In  this  situation  Julian's  natural  resource  was 
in  Francesco.  He  resolved  to  shew  himself 
conformable  and  docile  in  the  house  of  Borro- 
meo ;  but  he  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to 
choose  his  own  companions  when  he  was  out  of 
that  house.  Francesco  was  a  familiar  with 
whom  Cloudesley  had  been  pleased  that  he 
should  associate ;  and,  now  that  Julian  resided 
in  the  gloomy  abode  of  his  temporary  protector, 
he  felt  that  a  cheerful  circle  of  friends  was  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  him. 

Francesco  was  a  much  worse  man  than  Clou- 
desley had  understood  him  to  be.  His  situation 
in  life  was  considerably  changed,  since  the  time 
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when  Julian  began  to  be  acquainted  with  him. 
The  princess  Violante,  sister  by  marriage  to  the 
grand  duke,  had  died  in  1731,  when  Julian  was 
twelve  years  of  age ;  and,  after  that  event,  Ber- 
nardino had  by  no  means  figured  in  so  brilliant 
a  way  in  the  first  circles  of  Florence,  as  he  had 
done  before.  Bernardino  survived  his  patro- 
ness seven  years ;  and  his  death  had  been  a 
circumstance  changing  the  career  of  his  nephew 
for  the  worse,  and  throwing  him  upon  a  new- 
sphere  of  society. 

Among  the  most  intimate  of  the  present  as- 
sociates of  Francesco,  was  Federigo  count  of 
Camaldoli.  He  might  seem  to  stand  for  an 
exception  to  the  idea  that  Francesco  was  fallen 
upon  a  less  reputable  set  of  acquaintance.  The 
person  of  Federigo  was  among  the  most  fault- 
less. He  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  sta- 
ture. He  had  a  broad  and  capacious  forehead ; 
his  eyes  and  hair  were  black;  his  nose  was 
formed  with  peculiar  delicacy;   and  his  limbs 
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seemed  as  if  moulded  by  the  Graces.     There 
was  a  native  nobility  in  his  appearance,  which 
struck  every  beholder.     His  carriage  was  easy 
and  unaffected ;  and  his  presence  of  mind  never 
deserted  him.      He  stood  as  disengaged  and 
unembarrassed    when    addressing    himself   to 
persons   of   the   highest   rank,    as   before   the 
poorest  clown.    He  seemed  formed  for  woman's 
love.    He  shone  particularly  in  the  airy  motions 
and  elegant  attitudes  of  a  consummate  dancer. 
And  his  horsemanship  had  never  been  equalled 
in  that  part  of  Italy.     He  managed  the  most 
fiery  steed,  and  appeared  to  make  of  that  noble 
animal  his  plaything,  mounting  and  dismount- 
ing, and  displaying  every  variety  of  attitude,  so 
as  to  impress  the  spectator  with  a  feeling,  as  if 
he  and  the  quadruped  he  bestrode,  had  a  mag- 
netic sympathy,  and  were  moved  by  an  impulse 
that  at  the  same  instant  acted  on  both.     But 
that  which  distinguished  him  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  qualities,  was  courage.     Danger  was 
E  5 
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a  conception  that  had  no  power  to  disturb  the 
clearness  of  his  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  activity  of  his  spirit  shot  forth  on  all  sides 
at  once.  He  discovered  by  the  quick  glance  of 
his  eye  every  symptom  of  impending  mischief; 
and  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  play  of  his 
limbs  vyrere  such  as  to  subdue  every  thing  that 
opposed  him. 

Julian  was  instantly  captivated  with  the  at- 
tractions of  Federigo,  and  felt  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  so  perfect  an  example  of  the  idea 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  conceived  by  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  when  he  resolved  to  pro- 
duce that  crown  of  all  his  productions,  man. 
Federigo  indeed  had  not  studied,  or  perhaps 
had  not  been  adapted  by  nature  for,  those  ex- 
traordinary effusions  of  composition  and  poetry, 
which  Julian  had  witnessed  in  Bernardino  and 
Francesco.  But  to  the  dazzled  eye  of  his  new 
acquaintance  he  appeared  to  possess  qualities  of 
a  loftier  and  freer  nature,  with  which    these 
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artificial  and  elaborate  trainings  could  not  assi- 
milate. Your  impression  was,  that  he  had 
started  forth  complete  and  entire  into  the  world, 
even  as  Minerva  sprang  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
No  shackles  could  come  near  him;  he  had 
never  bowed  the  neck  to  the  direction  of  a 
master.  Whatever  he  exhibited  appeared  to  be 
the  unfolding  of  something  laid  up  in  the  germ 
of  his  existence;  his  perfections  disclosing 
themselves  in  endless  succession,  even  as  one 
occasion  or  another  called  them  into  act. 

Julian  remarked  with  an  inquisitive  spirit  the 
qualities  of  his  two  friends.  He  was  yet  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood ;  and,  at  this  period  of 
human  life,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that 
we  should  revise  our  judgments,  and  regard  the 
present  day  as  furnishing  a  commentary  on  the 
day  that  preceded.  One  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary persons  it  had  fallen  to  Julian's  lot  to 
encounter,  while  yet  a  boy,  was  Bernardino 
Perfetti,  the  laureated  poet  of  the  capitol.     It 
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was  unavoidable  that  he  should  feel  his  active 
attachments  more  strongly  called  forth  by  the 
nephew  of  Bernardino,  a  youth  by  only  a  few 
years  older  than  himself,  and  who  appeared 
likely  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  favourite  of 
Violante.  They  walked  together,  and  poured 
out  the  effusions  of  their  juvenile  imaginations, 
full,  unadulterated,  and  genuine,  into  each 
other's  ears.  Julian  resolved  that  he  would  be 
Pylades,  and  Francesco  should  be  his  Orestes, 
that  he  would  be  Pirithous,  and  Francesco 
should  be  his  Theseus. 

But,  when  Camaldoli  became  known  to  him, 
the  boy  then  felt  that  he  had  gained  a  new 
standard  of  excellence,  and  was  persuaded  that 
this  man  rather  than  Francesco  was  the  friend 
his  soul  was  compelled  to  elect.  In  the  qua- 
lities that  seemed  to  him  to  constitute  the  nobi- 
lity of  man  Camaldoli  was  infinitely  the  supe- 
rior. Francesco  was  the  creature  of  artificial 
society,  formed  to  shine  in  a  court,  to  present 
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himself  before  a  crowded  audience,  to  awaken 
their  emotions,  and  extort  their  applause.     But 
Camaldoli  was  the  man  of  all  ages  and  all  times. 
He    would    have    been    distinguished   among 
savages,  among  the  feudal  followers  of  Charle- 
magne, or  among  the  crusaders,  as  well  as  in 
the   wars   uf  Camillus  and    Scipio,  or  in  the 
heroic  games  of  Olympia.     He  needed  no  arti- 
ficial state  of  society   to  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  and  the  display  of  his  accomplish- 
ments.    Francesco  was  like  some  metaphysical 
theorists,  to  whose  discoveries,  we  are  told,  we 
cannot  render   an   entire  justice,   till  we  have 
previously  qualified  ourselves  by  a  noviciate  of 
years.     He  was  a  plant  that  would  not  thrive 
but  in  a  congenial  climate.     While,  in  whatever 
sphere  Camaldoli   had  been   dropped,   in   the 
east  or  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south,   he 
would  have  been  found  at  home.     His  qualities 
appealed  to  the  unvitiated  mind  and  the  genuine 
tastes  of  natural  man. 
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But  there  was  another  point  in  which  Camal- 
doli  had  still  more  evidently  the  advantage  of 
Francesco.     Julian  regretted   to   find    in    the 
latter,  features  of  character  which  he  could  well 
have  wished  him  to  be  without     Francesco  did 
not  in  all  respects  improve  upon  more  intimate 
acquaintance.     It  has  already  been  seen  that  he 
had   within  him  a  vein   of  licentiousness  and 
profligacy.      He    had  tried    upon   Julian   the 
sophistries  of  vice;  and,   though   the  English 
youth  did  not  for  this  abjure  his  society,  yet  cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  approved,  and  that  he  liked 
him  the  less.      But   Camaldoli  had   a  native 
nobleness  of  soul,  from  which  no  adversity  and 
no  trials  could  divide  him.     The  first  election  of 
his  heart  was  excellence,  genuine  moral  excel- 
lence ;    and    "  whatever   there   was    that    was 
honest,  and  just,  and  lovely,  and  pure,"  he  no 
sooner  saw  these  things,  than  he  felt  his  soul 
irresistibly  drawn  out  towards  them.     Under 
all  these  circumstances  it  was  inevitable,  that 
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Camaldoli  should  to  a  certain  degree  supplant 
Francesco  in  the  affections  of  Julian. 

Such  were  the  two  most  considerable  per- 
sons in  whose  society  Julian  now  spent  his  days ; 
and  he  thought  himself  the  most  fortunate  of 
human  beings,  that  his  lot  had  fallen  to  him 
with  these  choice  associates.  There  were  other 
young  persons,  their  comrades,  whose  various 
qualifications  diversified  the  pleasures  of  which 
he  partook.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  these 
scenes  contrasted  themselves  with  the  gloomy 
abode  of  Borromeo. 

Count  Camaldoli  for  the  present  resided  in 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  that  Flo- 
rence had  to  boast.  The  furniture  was  splen- 
did, the  pictures,  and  the  statues.  His  enter- 
tainments were  characterised  with  every  thing 
that  could  enchant  the  sense.  Julian  was  en- 
gaged in  a  perpetual  series  of  pleasures.  He 
forgot  the  uncouth  and  repulsive  authority  of 
Borromeo ;  he  even  forgot  for  a  time  the  merits 
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and  claims  of  his  reputed  father.  He  forgot 
the  road  to  the  podere  of  him  under  whose  eye 
and  direction  Cloudesley  had  placed  him  during 
his  expedition ;  he  absented  himself  for  whole 
days,  and  at  length  did  not  make  his  appearance 
for  several  nights  together. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  estrangements 
Borromeo  met  him  accidentally  in  the  streets  of 
Florence.  Julian  started  at  the  sight :  the  re- 
collection of  all  the  offences  he  had  committed 
against  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  earliest  friend 
rushed  upon  him  at  once. 

Borromeo  motioned  to  the  young  man  to 
follow  him,  and  led  him  to  one  of  the  most 
retired  walks  of  a  spacious  inclosure  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  They  two  were  alone.  Bor- 
romeo began  in  a  severe  style. 

Young  man,  said  he,  I  have  undertaken  a 
commission,  and  must  execute  it.  You  1  hold  for 
nothing.  You  have  been  brought  up  in  habits 
of  the  most  pernicious  indulgence;  and  I  am 
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not  now  to  learn  to  what  ends  such  habits,  ac- 
quired on  the  threshold  of  life,  ultimately  lead. 
But  I  owe  an  account  to  your  father ;  I  have 
engaged  in  a  busmess ;  and  I  must  see  that  he 
is  not  baffled,  and  I  am  not  dishonoured.  Your 
conduct  exceeds  my  expectation.  I  judged  you 
a  novice ;  and  I  find  you  a  veteran. 

I  require,  sir,  that  you  should  return  with 
me  to  my  home.  I  shall  not  suffer  you  hence- 
forth out  of  my  sight,  or  at  least  without  a 
keeper.  I  require  you  instantly  and  without 
recall  to  break  off  from  the  worthless  con- 
nections you  have  formed.  You  are  a  boy,  and 
know  nothing  of  human  life  and  human  cha- 
racter. But  I  have  acquainted  myself  with  the 
pursuits  of  these  persons,  and  find  that  they  are 
worthless  men  and  villains,  who  have  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  their  kind,  are 
thrust  out  from  honourable  society,  have  tram- 
pled on  all  laws  human  and  divine,  and  will 
finally  expiate  their  crimes  by  the  axe  or  the 
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wheel.  Have  done  with  them  therefore,  now 
and  for  ever !  If  you  resist  my  command,  I 
shall  apply  to  the  authorities  of  Florence,  and 
the  prisons  of  the  city  shall  be  put  in  requi- 
sition to  subdue  your  rebellion. 

Julian  was  astounded  by  the  fierceness  and 
torrent  of  this  invective.  His  presence  of  mind 
was  annihilated;  he  submitted  like  a  lamb  to 
the  beck  of  his  present  overseer,  and,  leaving 
the  walls  of  Florence,  repaired  with  Borromeo 
to  the  squalid  and  gloomy  mansion  which 
owned  that  person  for  its  master.  How  could 
a  youth  of  eighteen  act  otherwise? 

The  harshness  of  his  guide  was  a  little  soft- 
ened by  the  quiet  and  unresisting  submission  of 
Julian.  The  youth  however  was  no  sooner  shut 
up  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  apartment,  than  a 
different  train  of  ideas  rushed  tumultuously 
upon  him.  He  who  had  never  been  subjected 
to  the  arbitrariness  of  control,  now  received  the 
mandate  of  a  man,  against  whose  manners  his 
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very  soul  revolted.  Should  he  yield  to  be  a 
slave?  Should  he  suffer  himself  to  be  locked 
up,  as  a  novice-monk  at  the  mandate  of  his  re- 
verence the  abbot  ?  Should  he  at  once  be  cut 
off  from  the  intercourse  of  those  who  were 
dearest  to  his  heart  ?  If  he  submitted,  should 
he  not  make  himself  a  party  to  the  aspersions 
which  Borromeo  had  heaped  upon  them  ?  He 
knew  them  to  be  gay,  to  be  innocent,  to  be  me- 
ritorious. Borromeo  had  plainly  done  nothing 
more,  than  string  together  all  the  foulest  names 
that  the  language  of  modern  Europe  would 
afford,  and  cast  them,  without  distinction,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  reason,  upon  Federigo, 
Francesco,  and  their  associates.  No;  he  was 
bound  to  shew  by  his  conduct,  how  much  he 
scorned,  and  how  utterly  he  rejected  such  im- 
putations. If  Borromeo  had  observed  any  mo- 
deration in  his  despotism,  if  he  had  told  Julian 
that  he  must  not  spend  whole  days  with  his 
friends,   that  he   must  not  withdraw  himself 
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whole  nights,  that  would  have  been  different, 
that  might  have  been  entitled  to  some  consi- 
deration. 

The  crisis  in  which  Julian  was  now  placed 
came  exactly  at  the  period  of  life,  when,  ac- 
cording to  an  expressive  phrase,  the  youth  be- 
gins to  feel  himself  entitled  to  write  man.  It 
is  not  superior  wisdom,  experience,  or  genius, 
that  gives  to  one  human  creature  a  control  over 
the  liberty  of  another.  It  is  corporal  strength, 
and  that  only.  It  is  because  the  child  or  the 
boy  is  small  in  stature,  and  unconfirmed  in 
muscles  and  limbs,  that  he  is  driven  about  like 
a  beast.  He  feels  that  he  has  not  the  power  to 
resist.  Many  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
the  ornaments  of  the  species,  never  were  chil- 
dren, had  always  reflection,  and  calculation, 
and  sobriety,  and  foresight,  and  judgment. 
And  yet  they  were  tyrannised  over  by  pedants 
and  clowns,  merely  because  they  had  no  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  of  stature.     Julian  was 
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now  the  subject  of  the  undefined  developments 
of  puberty,  and  beUeved  that  he  was  entitled  to 
a  certain  consideration  and  deference  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  his  elders.  He  no  longer  bowed 
his  neck  to  the  yoke.  When  this  sensation  and 
consciousness  are  wholly  new,  it  is  then  that  we 
are  peculiarly  jealous  of  our  rights. 

A  further  consideration,  that  no  doubt  had 
its  share  in  determining  him  not  to  submit,  was 
the  unendurable  tediousness  of  the  solitary  con- 
finement to  which  he  was  condemned.  He 
paced  his  chamber  with  impatient  steps.  He 
looked  at  the  dreary  walls  and  narrow  windows 
of  his  apartment.  He  was  like  the  fiery  courser, 

that  pants  in  every  vein, 

And,  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain ; 
Hills,  vales  and  floods  appear  already  cross'd. 
And,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 

Julian  however  did  not  admit  to  his  own 
thoughts,  that  so  ignoble  a  consideration  as 
impatience  of  quiet,  and  the  passion  to  be  oc- 
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cupied,  had  any  share  in  his  determination. 
He  dwelt  only  on  the  intolerableness  of  ty- 
ranny, and  the  justice  he  owed  to  the  calum- 
niated merits  of  those  he  loved. 

He  had  soon  fixed  his  resolution  as  to  the 
course  he  would  pursue.  But  he  waited  till 
four  in  the  morning,  before  Jie  took  a  step  in 
the  execution  of  his  purposes.  He  supped  with 
Borromeo,  and  asked  him  several  questions 
respecting  the  course  of  the  journey  of  his  re- 
puted father,  and  when  they  might  look  for  his 
return.  The  Italian  answered  him  as  he  could, 
taking  care  not  to  disclose  the  particulars  he 
was  enjoined  to  conceal.  Julian,  having  formed 
his  plan,  and  determined  in  what  way  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  spirit  should  explode,  was  the 
better  able  to  present  an  exterior  of  good  hu- 
mour and  docility.  Borromeo  grew  more  and 
more  pleased  with  himself,  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once,  and  to 
shew  the  youth,  the  charge  of  whom  he  had 
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undertaken,  that  implicit  obedience  only  would 
satisfy  him.  They  wished  each  other  a  good 
repose,  and  parted  for  the  night. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  clock  announce  to 
Julian  the  hour  he  had  determined  on,  than  he 
took  his  lamp,  and  descended  the  staircase.  He 
repaired  to  the  stable,  where  he  found  his  steed 
in  security ;  and  he  performed  for  himself  the 
functions  of  a  groom.  He  went  forward  at  first 
with  careful  steps,  so  as  to  produce  the  least 
possible  noise  and  chance  of  alarm.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  great  road  than  he 
urged  his  horse  to  his  speed.  He  had  had  the 
precaution  to  take  with  him  a  valise,  furnished 
with  a  few  changes  of  linen. 

To  his  great  surprise,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  palace  of  Federigo,  he  found  it  with  every 
appearance  of  being  uninhabited.  He  knocked 
several  times  at  the  gate  without  obtaining  an 
answer.  At  length  an  old  man  and  his  wife  of 
very  ordinary  seeming  shewed  themselves,  and 
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enquired  his  pleasure.  He  asked  for  the  count 
They  said,  they  knew  no  such  person ;  tKe  last 
occupier  of  the  house  was  gone,  and  they  could 
not  tell  what  was  become  of  him ;  they  were 
placed  there  by  the  proprietor,  to  take  care  of 
every  thing  till  he  should  have  a  new  tenant. 

Julian  was  filled  with  the  utmost  perplexity 
at  this  intelligence.  It  had  been  his  design  to 
solicit  Camaldoli  to  admit  him  as  an  inmate 
under  his  roof  for  the  short  time  that  was  likely 
to  elapse  before  the  return  of  Cloudesley  from 
his  western  expedition.  He  sought  Francesco  ; 
but  Francesco  had  lately  had  no  residence  but 
in  the  palace  of  the  count. 

What  w^as  Julian  to  do?  He  had  left  the 
abode  of  Borromeo,  because  to  dwell  there  was 
intolerable  ^,to  his  thoughts.  The  matter  was 
rendered  worse  to  him  by  his  late  -nocturnal 
elopement.  He  felt  like  a  banished  man,  who 
never  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  had  been 
without  a  certain  and  a  pleasant  home,  but  who 
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was  suddenly  cast  upon  the  great  congregation 
of  mankind  without  a  protector  or  a  friend.  He 
passed  along  the  peopled  streets  of  Florence, 
and  saw  scarcely  an  acquaintance,  and  no  one 
who  cared  for  him,  at  least  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  be  cared  for. 

His  mind  was  in  the  most  disconsolate  state, 
when  suddenly  he  espied  Francesco.  He  was 
transported  with  the  sight,  and  accosted  him 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  He  told  the  little 
story  of  his  woes,  and  the  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical treatment  he  had  received  from  Borromeo. 

Francesco  in  return  informed  him,  that  it 
was  true  that  Camaldoli  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  Florence,  that  he  was  gone  to  his 
residence  among  the  Apennines,  but  that  he 
(Francesco)  and  several  of  his  friends  had  pro- 
mised to  join  him  there,  and  he  was  sure  that 
Camaldoli  would  be  most  happy  to  see  Julian 
with  the  rest. 

The  youth  needed  little  invitation,  and  asked 
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few  questions.  He  had  a  natural  love  of  ro- 
mantic scenery,  and  promised  himself  much 
pleasure  among  the  wild  inequalities  of  the 
mountains.  He  had  secretly  repined,  that  his 
life  was  too  common-place  and  too  uniform. 
He  was  just  at  an  age  when  the  passion  for 
novelt}^  and  adventure  has  the  greatest  domi- 
nion over  the  soul ;  and  he  was  not  wrong  in 
imagining  that  this  passion  would  find  the 
aptest  field  in  the  expedition  now  proposed  to 
him.  Francesco  and  Julian  were  attached  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  the  former  had,  al- 
most without  reflection,  given  to  his  friend  the 
invitation  I  have  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  particulars  I  have  described  were 
not  learned  till  afterwards.  Borromeo  heard  in 
the  morning  to  his  extreme  surprise,  that  Julian 
was  no  where  to  be  found.  Upon  further  ex- 
amination it  was  discovered  that  his  horse  had 
also  disappeared.  Julian  had  retired  to  rest  at 
the  usual  time  ;  and,  at  the  early  hour  at  which 
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men  in  the  rural  parts  of  Italy  rise,  he  was  al- 
ready gone.     It  was  even  found  that  he  had  not 
once  undressed  himself,  or  lain  down  in  his  bed. 
Borromeo  was   roused   from  his  usual  self- 
confidence  by  an  incident  which  he  knew  would 
be  a  source  of  the  greatest  distress  to  the  Eng- 
lish yeoman.     He  repaired  to  the  palace  of  Ca- 
maldoli.     He  found  only  an  old  labourer  and 
his  wife  left  in  charge  of  it.     It  was  as  if  Camal- 
doli  had  suddenly  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  left  no 
trace  behind.       Borromeo  sought  after  Fran- 
cesco, and  the  other  persons  whose  society  Ju- 
lian had  been  accustomed  to  frequent.     Several 
of  the  young  ones  had  withdrawn  at  the  same 
period ;  those  who  remained  could  supply  no 
information.     He  felt  at  a  loss  what  was  the 
next  step  he  could  take  for  the  recovery  of  Ju- 
lian :  and  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  an  event 
which  made  his  preceding  conduct  so  contemp- 
tible even  in  his  own  eyes.     It  was  certainly  no 
small  thing,  that  a  youth,  in  whom  his  friend 
F  2 
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had  centred  all  his  wishes  and  desires,  and  to 
whose  history,  whatever  might  finally  become  of 
^his  pretensions,  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances were  annexed,  should  be  thus  calami- 
tously lost.  Borromeo  had  formed  the  worst 
opinion  of  the  present  associates  of  Julian.  He 
even  believed  that  the  pretended  count  Camal- 
doli  was  no  other  than  the  famous  St  Elmo,  a 
robber,  who  with  his  followers  had  for  a  consi- 
derable time  infested  the  Apennines,  and  set  at 
dejBance  the  united  efforts  of  the  governments 
of  Florence,  Venice  and  Genoa.  Borromeo  was 
sure  that  Julian  was  wholly  unsuspicious  of  the 
true  character  and  pursuits  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  had  got  connected.  The  Italian 
formed  indeed  a  very  unfavourable  judgment  of 
the  education  the  youth  had  received,  and  the 
fond  and  tender  indulgence  with  which  he  had 
always  been  treated.  But  he  did  not  on  that 
account  doubt  of  the  purity  and  innocence  of 
his  mind,  and  his  high  sense  of  honour,  setting 
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him  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  all  ideas 
of  duplicity,  treachery,  profligacy  and  violence. 
That  such  a  youth,  at  the  immature  age  of 
eighteen,  should  be  irretrievably  involved  with 
a  nest  of  freebooters  and  desperadoes,  was  an 
event  the  most  wretched  and  pitiable  that  could 
be  imagined. 

Borromeo  however  judged  it  to  be  his  duty, 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment  to  communicate 
the  melancholy  intelligence  to  Cloudesley;  and 
it  was  the  letter  he  wrote  on  this  occasion,  that 
caused  my  adversary  so  suddenly  to  withdraw 
from  Ireland,  and,  dismissing  all  other  projects 
and  imaginations,  instantly  to  set  out  for  Flo- 
rence. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Julian  and  Francesco  set  out  together  from 
Florence ;  and  they  soon  plunged  into  the  Apen- 
nines. Their  route  was  devious ;  and  they  passed 
along  in  one  direction  and  another,  where  there 
wete  no  marks  that  any  human  foot  had  ever 
preceded  them.  Often  they  were  obliged  to 
force  their  way  through  thickets  and  briars; 
and  often  they  were  on  the  edge  of  the  most 
dangerous  precipices.  The  horses  had  great 
difficulty  to  make  good  their  way.  It  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  the  travellers  should 
tread  their  path  back  again :  and,  if  his  compa- 
nion had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  Julian  had 
been  left  alone,   it  would  probably  have  been 
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days  ere  he  could  have  escaped  the  intricacies 
of  his  journey,  and  found  his  way  back  to  Flo- 
rence. Yet  Francesco  appeared  to  encounter 
no  difficulty,  he  never  paused,  or  made  shew  as 
if  he  had  any  doubt  whether  the  direction  he 
pursued  was  the  right  one. 

At  length  they  reached  a  ravine,  which  seemed 
gradually  to  open  on  either  side.  Here  Fran- 
cesco suddenly  stopped  his  horse,  and  said, 
*«  This  is  our  home :"  while  Julian,  like  Gilblas 
when  brought  to  the  robbers'  cave,  looked  on 
every  side,  and  could  discern  no  mark  of  a  hu- 
man habitation.  They  turned  however  a  pro- 
jection of  the  mountain,  and  in  a  moment  saw 
three  or  four  tents  in  the  plain  before  them. 

The  conjectures  of  Borromeo  were  right.  It 
was  the  redoubted  St  Elmo,  under  whose  pro- 
tection Julian  had  placed  himself. 

From  an  early  period  of  modern  Italy  there 
had  been  bands  of  men  voluntarily  associated 
under  some  eminent  military  leader,  who  ac- 
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knowledged  no  country,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  laws  of  no  sovereign  prince  or 
state,  but  sold  their  services  sometimes  to  one 
power  and  sometimes  to  another,  just  as  any 
government  might  conceive  itself  to  stand  in 
need  of  their  aid.  They  are  known  in  history 
by  the  name  o^  condottierz.  In  time  of  peace 
still  many  of  these  parties  did  not  disband,  but, 
retiring  to  their  mountains  and  fastnesses, 
waited  for  their  prey,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  by 
lawless  attacks  upon  single  travellers,  and  such 
small  parties  as  were  not  provided  with  the 
power  to  resist  them,  till  they  should  once 
more  be  called  into  regular  employment,  and 
constitute  a  part  of  some  public  army.  They 
invaded  solitary  houses  and  even  small  villages, 
and  imposed  an  arbitrary  contribution  upon  the 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  princes  of  Italy  se- 
cretly connived  at  these  abuses,  that  they  might 
have  experienced  and  resolute  soldiers  ready 
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for  their  service,  without  being  at  the  expence  of 
maintaining  them  while  they  were  not  wanted. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  this  sort  of  abuse 
subsided ;  and  the  kings  of  Naples  in  particular 
privately  favoured  the  depredators  long  after 
the  period  of  their  most  flourishing  state,  while 
the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  even  the 
whole  range  of  the  Apennines,  afforded  them 
opportunities  of  refuge  and  concealment. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  a  highway-robber  was  considered  in 
a  very  different  light,  from  that  in  which  it  is 
regarded  in  more  settled  and  tranquil  domi- 
nions. These  bands  were  sometimes  established, 
and  sometimes  recruited,  by  men  of  rank  and 
education,  who,  impatient  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
governments  under  which  they  were  bred,  had 
engaged  in  conspiracies  for  the  assertion  of 
public  liberty,  and,  these  conspiracies  being 
defeated,  fled  from  the  menace  of  the  cord  and 
the  wheel,  and  preferred  even  the  most  preca!- 
F  5 
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rious  and  violent  occupations  to  the  hazard  of 
being  brought  to  a  public  and  ignominious  end. 
St  Elmo  was  one  of  the  characters  that  these 
times  produced.     He  was  a  compound  of  the 
most   irreconcilable   qualities.      He   had   been 
bred  in  the  highest  cast  of  society,  and  had 
nourished  his  youthful  mind  in  dreams  of  liberty 
and  patriotism.  He  had  associated  in  the  morn- 
ing of  his  days  with  young  men  of  his  own  age, 
and  whose  passions  were  like  his,  either  from  a 
similarity  of  nature,  or  being  inspired  with  the 
same  views  by  frequent  communication,  by  the 
fire  of  his  mind,  and  the  fervour  of  his  speech. 
Together  they  had  ventured  their  all  in  what 
appeared  to  them  the  noblest  of  causes ;  together 
they  had  miscarried;    and  together  retired  to 
caves  and  dens  of  the  earth,  where,  if  they  had 
lost  every  thing  else,  they  believed  that  they 
should  preserve  their  independence. 

Such  men  as  these  could  not  be  idle.     In 
addition  to  which,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could 
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not  subsist  themselves,  their  followers  and  their 
horses,  without  attacking  others  less  adventu- 
rous and  desperate,  and  drawing  the  supplies 
of  which  they  stood  in  need  from  those^who 
were  too  weak  to  think  of  resisting,  or  who 
could  not  resist  with  success.  They  formed 
therefore  to  themselves  an  appropriate  code  of 
morality.  They  glossed  over  their  actions,  and 
endeavoured  to  turn  what  was  arbitrary  and 
lawless,  into  justice  and  merit.  They  took,  as 
they  affirmed,  only  from  the  rich  their  useless 
abundance.  They  took  from  others  that  for 
which  they  had  no  wholsome  and  virtuous  des- 
tination, and  "  shook  the  superflux  from  them, 
to  shew  the  heavens  more  just."  They  gave 
out,  that  they  abstracted  from  the  rich,  and 
imparted  to  the  poor.  They  spared  the  means 
of  the  needy,  and  would  allow  no  violence  to 
be  committed  against  the  weaker  sex;  but  they 
robbed  the  opijlent  man  and  the  oppressor, 
and   willingly    made  spoil   of  monasteries,   of 
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pampered  monks  and  luxurious  prelates.  They 
could  not  however  proceed  in  this  course  with- 
out bloodshed ;  they  filled  all  the  regions  they 
visited  with  terror,  and  compelled  the  more 
pacific  states  to  arm  against  their  depredations, 
while  the  halter  and  the  wheel  formed  the 
threatened  termination  of  their  course,  and 
their  ranks  were  thinned  by  the  sword  of  the 
military  and  the  office  of  the  executioner,  the 
most  gallant  of  their  members  being  ever  and 
anon  cut  off  in  the  very  commencement  and 
flower  of  manhood. 

The  life  of  a  bandit  was  disgusting  to  St 
Elmo ;  and  he  from  time  to  time  took  freaks  in 
his  mind,  and  resolved  to  return  for  a  period  to 
the  scenes  of  society  to  which  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally destined.  He  was  a  native  of  Corsica, 
and  had  fought  at  an  early  period  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  Genoese.  He  had  been 
smitten  with  a  fervent  passion  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.     At  length,  after  a  series 
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of  disasters,  Corsica  had  fallen  prostrate  under 
the  yoke  of  the  conqueror.  St  Elmo  was  thrown 
into  prison  ;  and  there  was  for  some  time  every 
appearance  that  he  would  be  publicly  executed 
for  the  crime  of  what  his  adversaries  called 
rebellion.     He  escaped  however  to  the  terra 
Jirma  of  Italy,  and,  with  several  otlier  persons 
in  similar  circumstances,  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  subsisted  themselves  by  pil- 
lage.    His  meditations  by  day  and  his  dreams 
by  night  had  been  of  the  liberation  of  his  coun- 
try; and,  defeated  in  that  object,  he  had  run 
into  the  most  desperate  extreme.     Henceforth 
he  swore  upon  the  altars  of  immutable  justice 
an  everlasting  war  against  all  governments,  and 
an  open  defiance  to  all  law.    He  regarded  what 
is  called  civilised  society  as  a  conspiracy  against 
the  inherent  rights  of  man,  and  determined  to 
pay  no  attention  to  its  regulations.     He  had 
lost  his  country,  and  was  become  a  banished 
man.    He  had  lost  his  estates,  and  was  reduced 
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to  beggary.  In  a  word,  he  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  becoming  a  leader  of 
banditti. 

Though  at  all  times  liberal  in  the  division  of 
his  spoils,  he  had  been  able  to  accumulate  trea- 
sure, which  he  hid  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  mountains.  With  this  treasure  he  occa- 
sionally indulged  himself  in  a  relaxation  and 
retreat  such  as  this  to  Florence  had  been :  and, 
as  his  person  was  little  known  there,  he  had 
fixed  on  that  city,  as  a  place  where  he  could 
reside  for  a  time  with  the  greatest  security.  At 
length  an  incident  had  occurred,  which  had 
reasonably  'filled  him  with  alarm,  and  deter- 
mined him  without  the  smallest  delay  to  join  his 
companions  in  the  mountains. 

St  Elmo  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  arrival 
of  Julian.  He  took  I^rancesco  aside,  and  asked 
how  this  had  happened,  and  whether  the  youth 
was  previously  apprised  of  the  pursuits  and 
habits  of  himself  and  his  associates.     Francesco 
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confessed  that  that  had  not  been  the  case,  and 
that  he  had  been  informed  of  nothing  more  than 
that  Francesco  was  going  to  join  count  Camal- 
doli  at  his  residence  among  the  mountains.  He 
added  the  story  of  Julian's  misunderstanding 
with  Borromeo,  and  that  he  had  found  him 
apparently  determined,  not  to  return  to  the 
protection  under  which  his  father  had  placed 
him.  St  Elmo  severely  reproached  Francesco 
for  having  led  on  the  youth  under  false  colours. 
It  was  a  first  principle  with  this  chieftain  to 
practise  no  deceit  with  his  followers.  He  was 
well  convinced  that  the  profession  of  a  bandit 
was  a  most  unhappy  vocation  ;  and  he  therefore 
made  it  a  point  with  those  who  were  desirous 
to  enlist  in  his  troop,  to  set  before  them  all  its 
disadvantages,  and  to  shew  them  that,  in  enter- 
ing into  such  an  engagement,  they  passed  a 
bourne  from  which  there  was  no  return  to  the 
pale  of  civilised  society. 

What  was  he  to  do  with  Julian  ?     He  could 
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not  drive  him  back  from  the  refuge  he  had 
eagerly  sought.  Yet  he  was  fully  resolved  not 
to  assist  in  ruining  the  prospects  of  a  youth, 
before  whom  a  fair  and  honourable  career  was 
apparently  spread.  Julian  was  at  an  immature 
age;  he  was  accomplished  and  promising;  he 
had  friends  that  loved  him;  his  days  were  with- 
out a  sin,  and  without  a  blemish.  It  would  be 
the  basest  of  all  acts,  for  St  Elmo  to  cut  him 
oiF,  by  any  misbehaviour  of  his,  from  a  course 
which  would  probably  be  innocent,  and  which 
might  be  glorious.  Far  was  it  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  chieftain,  because  he  was  himself 
branded  with  disgrace,  to  desire  to  draw  in 
another  to  similar  ruin.  He  resolved  therefore 
to  afford  a  refuge  to  the  youth  for  the  few  weeks 
that  were  in  question,  carefully  to  conceal  from 
him  the  occupation  and  habits  of  his  followers, 
and,  the  moment  he  should  hear  of  Cloudesley's 
return,  to  dismiss  him  with  a  thousand  good 
wishes  and  tender  farewels,  and  then,  and  not 
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before,  to  inform  him  of  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  St  Ehno  in 
fact,  though  he  did  not  confess  it  to  himself, 
was  influenced  in  this  determination  by  the  real 
affection  he  felt  for  the  English  youth,  while  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  might  innocently  in- 
dulge in  a  few  weeks  longer  of  his  society,  which 
thus  seemed  to  be  thrown  upon  him  without 
contrivance  on  his  part,  while  the  protection  he 
afforded  to  Julian  might  probably  be  safer,  than 
his  situation  would  be,  if  St  Elmo  insisted  upon 
his  instant  return  to  Florence.  Add  to  the  rest, 
that  the  robber-chieftain,  a  man  originally  of 
the  most  exemplary  dispositions,  was  deeply  dis- 
gusted with  the  profligate  and  desperate  charac- 
ter of  the  majority  of  his  companions,  and  eagerly 
embraced  the  relief  that  would  accrue  to  him 
from  a  few  weeks'  cordial  association  with  an 
innocent  and  well  disposed  human  creature. 

It  was  the  practice  of  these  banditti  sometimes 
to  sleep  in  tents,  and  sometimes  in  the  open  an* 
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with  no  other  cover  than  a  clump  of  trees,  while 
in  the  winter  they  sheltered  themselves  in  cer- 
tain ruins  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
Apennines,  with  which  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted. 

Julian  looked  earnestly  at  the  prospect  before 
him,  and  felt  considerable  surprise.  As  count 
Camaldoli  had  occupied  a  palace  at  Florence, 
he  expected  in  his  rural  retreat  to  find  him 
the  tenant  of  a  spacious  and  magnificent  castle. 
He  however  observed  curiously,  and  said 
nothing.  As  he  was  new  in  the  world,  and  had 
had  little  experience  to  guide  him,  he  was  but 
slenderly  qualified  to  draw  inferences  from 
external  objects ;  and  the  judgment  he  had  he 
was  inclined  to  distrust.  Camaldoh  was  a  man 
such  as  he  had  never  known  before;  and 
he  might  therefore  well  be  supposed  to  have 
other  rules  of  conduct,  and  other  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding than  are  ordinary  to  persons  of  the 
same  class.     He  might  wish  by  way  of  variety, 
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entirely  to  divest  himself  of  the  state  and  incum- 
brances of  a  nobleman ;  he  might  be  attached 
to  the  pleasures  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  whole 
looked  a  party,  in  which  those  who  partook  of 
it,  determined  to  enact  the  personage  of  gipsies. 
They  might,  like  the  exiled  duke  in  Shakespear, 
conceive  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ; 
While  this  their  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Found  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Julian  honoured  his  illustrious  friend  (as  such 
he  considered  him)  the  more,  for  the  present 
apparent  simplicity  of  his  tastes,  that  he  could 
put  off  the  nobleman,  and  continue  not  the  less 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  man. 

In  this  retreat,  said  the  host  to  his  guest,  I 
am  no  longer  count  Camaldoli ;  I  am  known  to 
my  friends  here  by  the  name  of  St  Elmo, 

St  Elmo  then  proceeded  to  introduce  Julian 
to  five  or  six  of  his  followers,  who  happened  to 
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be  about  him.  He  had  previously  made  a  sign 
to  them,  that  it  was  his  pleasure,  that  they  should 
receive  the  stranger  v^^ith  courtesy  and  kindness, 
without  discovering  to  him  any  part  of  their 
mystery.  Julian  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  men,  as  they  passed  in  review 
before  him.  There  was  a  daring  and  a  despe- 
rateness  in  their  countenances,  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  before  had  occasion  to  observe  in 
the  profligate  companions  of  Francesco  at  Flo- 
rence, but  more  conspicuous  and  prominent. 
They  were  all  however  subdued  to  the  temper  of 
St  Elmo,  and  plainly  regarded  him  with  a  sen- 
timent of  homage,  as  belonging  to  a  different 
order  of  beings  from  themselves.  In  person 
they  were  alert,  muscular  and  strong ;  their  eye 
was  quick  ;  and  they  seemed  prepared  in  a  high 
degree  to  use  their  corporeal  energies  with  de- 
termination and  skill.  Their  talk  was  vulgar, 
and  indicative  of  the  coarseness  of  the  subjects 
about  which  their  thoirghts  were  habitually  en- 
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gaged.  They  however  constrained  themselves, 
and  put  on  their  best  behaviour,  that  they  might 
make  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  new 
comer.  Julian  in  a  short  time  began  to  look 
upon  them  with  more  favourable  thoughts  than 
had  first  suggested  themselves.  The  friends  of 
count  Camaldoli  must  be  persons  of  merit ;  and 
he  soon  taught  himself  to  regard  them  with 
optics  supplied  to  him  by  the  apparent  con- 
struction which  was  made  of  them  by  their 
leader. 

But,  though  they  were  in  a  memorable  de- 
gree subjected  to  the  will  of  St  Elmo,  this  did 
not  prevent  them  from  having  opinions  and 
judgments  of  their  own.  The  lawless  life  which 
they  led,  as  it  taught  them  to  disdain  the  fears 
by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  controled,  so 
it  gave  them  an  impulse  to  be  daring  and  inde- 
pendent even  in  their  own  private  circle.  They 
received  Julian  with  attention  and  courtesy,  for 
such  was  the  pleasure  of  their  commander ;  and 
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the  ingenuousness  of  his  youth  and  the  suavity 
of  his  manners  were  of  much  service  to  him. 
At  first  they  were  willing  to  admit  him  as  a 
probationer;  but  in  a  short  time  they  mur- 
mured. Theirs  was  a  profession  full  of  hard- 
ship and  danger;  and  it  was  not  fit  that  any 
should  share  in  their  advantages,  who  did  not 
take  part  in  the  industry  and  peril.  Theirs  was 
a  hive  of  activity  and  vigilance ;  the  honey  was 
to  be  collected,  when  opportunity  presented 
itself,  and  the  sun  shone ;  and  no  drone  ought 
to  be  suffered  in  their  community. 

By  degrees  Julian  got  the  better  of  this  pre- 
possession against  him.  The  life  of  these  rob- 
bers was  of  a  mingled  nature :  sometimes  it  was 
all  effort  and  exertion  and  enterprise;  at  other 
times  it  was  reckless  and  joyous,  as  if  they  were 
exposed  to  no  vicissitudes,  and  knew  no  cares. 
They  were  Italians,"  and  aspired  to  excel  in 
song,  and  in  various  kinds  of  instrumental 
music ;  and,  where  their  skill  was  small,  they  at 
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all  events  caroled  their  lays  with  indefatigable 
perseverance,  and  could  distinguish  what  was 
admirable,  when  it  offered  itself  to  their  obser- 
vation. In  this  respect  Julian  entitled  himself 
to  their  approbation,  or,  which  was  better, 
penetrated  their  souls  with  emotion,  and  thrilled 
their  bosoms  with  pleasure.  The  glens,  far  re- 
mote from  the  ears  of  the  suspicious  and  the 
hostile,  had  before  from  time  to  time  resounded 
with  the  unskilful  songs  of  the  banditti,  but 
now  became  the  very  haunt  of  the  Muses. 
Julian  was  an  enthusiast ;  and  his  music  tamed 
the  rugged  souls  of  the  banditti,  and  carried 
them  out  of  themselves.  St  Elmo  and  Fran- 
cesco were  well  qualified  to  second  his  efforts; 
others  felt  inspired  with  emulation  by  the  ex- 
ample. The  veteran  banditti  were  not  in  all 
instances  without  their  skill;  but  their  dan- 
gerous mode  of  life,  and  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  armed  against  all  the  world,  and  the 
world  against  them,  indisposed  them  to  these 
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peaceful  pursuits.  The  innocent  spirit  of  Jul  ian, 
his  soul  a  stranger  to  fear  and  crime,  broke 
through  the  shackles  that  had  hitherto  repressed 
their  powers,  and  he  in  some  degree  converted 
these  desolate  scenes  into  a  paradise. 

He  excelled  not  less  in  other  matters  of  inno- 
cent emulation.  He  was  unerring  in  the  use  of 
the  bow.  He  was  an  accomplished  swordsman. 
In  these  things  he  surpassed  all  his  competitors ; 
or,  where  he  found  an  equal,  they  were  not  less 
astonished,  that  a  youth  so  immature  could  do 
so  much,  and  could  match  the  most  skilful  of  his 
elders.  Still  he  bore  his  honours  with  unex- 
ampled meekness.  His  brow  was  always  open  ; 
his  intercourse  always  cordial.  He  was  at  all 
times  prepared  to  assist  and  to  sympathise.  He 
had  no  enemies ;  and  every  day  increased  the 
number  and  the  attachment  of  his  friends. 

The  band  of  St  Elmo  amounted  to  nearly 
one  hundred  men.  But  they  were  never  all 
assembled  together.     They  w^ere  distributed  in 
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the  mountain-passes  which  led  to  Venice,  to 
Ferrara,  to  Parma,  to  Genoa,  wherever  it  was 
thought  likely  they  should  meet  with  a  prey 
such  as  they  desired.  Some  of  their  haunts 
extended  as  far  as  the  Abruzzi  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples.  In  those  who  immediately 
attended  on  the  person  of  their  leader  there  was 
a  perpetual  change,  some  being  dispatched  on 
a  new  expedition,  and  others  returning  from  an 
expedition  already  finished,  and  expecting  to 
receive  further  instructions.  Prey  was  in  all 
cases  the  object  they  pursued ;  bloodshed  was 
in  some  the  unavoidable  result.  They  had 
places  appointed  for  the  deposit  of  the  acquisi- 
tions they  made ;  the  bodies  of  those  they  slew, 
were  sometimes  left  on  the  spot  where  they  fell, 
and  at  others  removed  to  but  a  small  distance. 
None  of  the  frightful  results  of  the  enterprises 
of  the  brigands  ever  met  the  eye  of  Julian.  St 
Elmo  was  not  accustomed  to  go  on  actual  ser- 
vice, unless  on  a  very  extraordinary  occasion  : 

VOL.  III.  G 
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he  was  the  heart  of  this  anomalous  body,  which 
for  the  most  part  acted  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  limbs  only.  He  kept  Julian  perpetually 
about  his  person ;  or,  if  an  undertaking  which 
demanded  his  immediate  interference  once  or 
twice  occurred,  he  committed  the  young  man  to 
the  charge  of  his  old  friend  Francesco. 

Julian  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  this  union.  There  is  no- 
thing that  renders  a  human  creature  so  insen- 
sible to  the  perversities  and  crookedness  of  vice, 
as  innocence  and  truth.  It  is  common  to  re- 
commend great  cautiousness  as  to  the  books 
that  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  per- 
sons. Nothing  can  be  so  senseless  and  futile  as 
tins.  In  almost  all  cases  he  that  shall  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  details  of  what  he  reads,  must 
bring  a  corrupt  heart  to  the  perusal.  The  old, 
and  those  who  are  used  to  the  ways  of  vice, 
find  guilt  and  the  provocatives  of  guilt  in  every 
page.     The  young  pass  them  by,  unconscious 
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of  their  existence.  In  this,  the  noblest  of  all 
senses,  it  may  be  said  in  the  language  of  holy- 
writ,  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  Even 
thus  to  Julian  the  mysterious  slang  of  the 
banditti,  their  becks  and  signs  by  which  they 
conveyed  a  world  of  meaning  to  each  other, 
expressed  nothing:  he  wanted  the  interpreter 
in  his  own  breast,  which  should  give  sense  to 
the  dialect.  The  indications  that  presented 
themselves,  which  would  have  told  the  whole 
secret  to  a  mind  on  the  alert,  to  his  unsus- 
picious soul  passed  away  without  exciting  the 
smallest  alarm.  The  man  who  is  armed  with 
innocence, 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharboured  heaths, 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy,  perilous  wilds, 

Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 

By  grots  and  caverns,  shagged  with  liorrid  shades, 

With  unblenched  majesty; — 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride  or  in  presumption. 

A  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed  to 
baffle  the  penetration  that  Julian  might  other- 
g2 
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wise  have  exercised  upon  the  incidents  which 
passed  before  him,  arose  out  of  the  position  in 
which  he  had  first  known  St  Elmo,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  count  Camaldoli,  occupying  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  palaces  in  Florence.  It  there- 
fore never  occurred  to  him  that  his  protector 
and  friend  could  be  scanted  in  the  current 
means  of  expence.  Several  of  the  present  com- 
panions of  St  Elmo  might,  for  aught  that  Ju- 
lian knew,  be  also  possessed  of  a  competent 
income.  The  whole  scene  struck  him  as  a  sort 
of  masquerade,  in  which  the  customary  dwellers 
in  the  opulent  cities  of  Italy,  had  resolved,  like 
the  heroes  of  the  Astrsea,  to  retire  into  the 
shades,  and  indulge  themselves  in  such  plea- 
sures, and  engage  in  such  pursuits,  as  were 
most  congenial  to  a  scenery  of  mountains,  fo- 
rests and  cataracts. 

Upon  Cloudesley's  arrival  at  Florence  he 
wrote  me  a  letter,  detailing  the  above  circum- 
stances.   He  was  moved  beyond  measure  at  the 
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evasion  of  Julian,  to  whom  he  was  intimately 
and  entirely  devoted.  Cloudesley  had  for  years 
regarded  it  as  the  single  object  of  his  existence, 
to  forward  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
Julian.  It  was  this  motive  alone  that  impelled 
him  to  undertake  the  journey  from  Italy  to 
Ireland.  And  now,  what  were  the  conse- 
quences of  this  expedition !  With  me  he  had 
failed.  And  the  young  man,  in  whose  life  and 
honour  his  life  was  bound  up,  had  in  conse- 
quence of  his  absence  withdrawn  himself,  no 
one  knew  whither.  Nay,  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  he  had  united  himself  with  roofues  and 
vagabonds,  with  cut-throats  and  assassins,  men 
rejected  and  proscribed  by  all  communities, 
whose  language  was  blasphemy,  whose  lives 
were  debauchery,  and  whose  thoughts  were 
outrage,  violence  and  murder,  an  interminable 
war  against  all  upon  which  the  security  and 
happiness  of  civilised  man  repose. 

On  the  very  instant  that   Cloudesley  had 
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heard  of  a  calamity  thus  surpassing  all  ima- 
gination, he  had  banished  from  his  mind  every 
other  consideration.  The  errand  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
world,  was  as  ofFal  and  dust  in  his  sight.  He 
had  hastened  night  and  day  to  reach  the  city  in 
which  he  and  the  child  had  last  parted.  He 
was  worn  almost  to  the  state  in  which  a  man 
has  no  command  either  of  his  mind  or  his 
limbs,  by  the  labour  he  had  performed.  He 
allowed  himself  one  day  for  repose,  previously 
to  the  setting  out  again  for  the  restoration  of 
Julian,  a  task  that  he  would  never  quit  but 
with  life ;  an.d  a  part  of  that  day  he  devoted  to 
the  writing  this  letter.  God  knew  what  the  issue 
of  the  imdertaking  might  be !  His  thoughts 
were  solemn ;  his  anticipations  of  the  blackest 
hue. 

Cloudesley  concluded  his  letter — it  might  be 
the  last  I  should  ever  receive  from  him — with 
conjuring  me  to  add  this  to  all  the  other  argu- 
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nients  he  had  suggested,  to  induce  me  without 
the  loss  of  an  instant  to  enter  upon  the  great 
business  of  repairing  the  most  comphcated 
wrong  that  had  ever  been  perpetrated  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  most  dastardly,  the 
most  in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  obligations 
that  could  be  imposed  upon  man.  Whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  the  present  critical  situa- 
tion, however  tragical  might  be  the  result  to 
which  it  should  lead,  I  ought  to  consider  my- 
self as  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  ensued. 
If  Julian  should  become  a  robber  on  the  public 
highway,  if  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be 
passed  in  the  most  flagitious  excesses,  and  if  he 
were  finally  to  be  led  to  expiate  his  offences  by 
a  death  of  the  blackest  disgrace,  and  his  car- 
case hung  up  between  earth  and  heaven  to  be 
torn  piecemeal  by  the  vultures  and  the  ravens, 
I  and  I  only  was  doubtless  accountable  for  so 
frightful  and  tremendous  a  catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


The  next  letter  I  received  was  from  Borromeo: 
Cloudesley  was  no  more  ! 

The  style  of  this  letter  was  characteristic.  So 
far  as  the  soul  of  the  writer  was  concerned,  it 
was  cold,  rigid,  and  without  any  of  those  sen- 
timents, and  intimations  of  sentiment,  by  which 
human  beings,  accustomed  to  yield  to  their  im- 
pulses, interchange  their  feelings.  Borromeo 
was  in  all  cases  rugged,  blunt  and  abrupt  in 
his  way  of  expressing  himself.  Towards  me 
and  my  conduct  he  entertained  the  most  rooted 
abhorrence.  The  only  difference  between  him 
and  Cloudesley  on  the  subject,  was  that  Clou- 
desley thought  that  I  might  be  wrought  upon 
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to  an  honourable  proceeding,  and  Borromeo 
held  that  to  be  impossible.  Borromeo  scorned 
to  adopt  any  language  for  the  purpose  of  soft- 
ening me  :  he  even  scorned  to  give  words  to 
the  antipathy  he  entertained  for  me.  But  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  present  to  you  the  image 
of  his  style ;  I  shall  simply  narrate  the  facts  his 
letters  purposed  to  communicate. 

Cloudesley  had  resolved  to  leave  no  effort 
untried  for  the  recovery  of  Julian.  He  was  too 
well  convinced  that  the  young  man  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  band  of  robbers.  How  then  was 
he  to  proceed?  There  was  little  probability 
that  either  letter  or  message  could  be  conveyed 
to  him.  Where  was  he  to  be  found  ?  Who 
could  tell?  Beside,  that  Cloudesley  resolved 
that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost.  Who  could 
predict  even  the  value  of  a  moment  in  so  terrific 
a  crisis?  Here  was  a  character  to  be  redeemed; 
the  innocence  of  a  being,  in  Cloudesley's  esti- 
mation, the  most  lovely,  and  the  most  sacred, 
g5 
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to  be  preserved.  Julian,  thus  his  protector 
painted  it  to  himself,  was  on  the  edge  of  a 
fearful  precipice :  the  depth  could  never  be  fa- 
thomed; the  calamitous  results  of  the  least 
false  step  could  never  be  calculated.  Julian, 
so  his  foster-parent  was  entirely  convinced,  was 
wholly  unaware  of  the  perilous  condition  in 
which  he  stood.  He  was  hoodwinked.  How 
anxious  a  caution  was  necessary,  in  removing 
the  bandage  that  hid  from  him  his  real  situa- 
tion !  If  this  were  done  by  any  of  the  unhappy 
beings  into  whose  hands  he  had  so  calamitously 
fallen,  the  issue  might  be  fatal.  This  was  in- 
deed a  crisis,  most  worthy  that  an  angel  from 
the  empyrean  should  descend,  to  rescue  the 
secure  and  undistrusting  victim !  Cloudesley 
was  deeply  persuaded  that  a  more  interesting 
juncture  could  not  arise  among  the  various 
fortunes  of  imperial  man. 

The  thoughts  of  the  yeoman  in  undertaking 
his  expedition,  were  solemn ;  his  anticipations 
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of  the  blackest  hue.  He  knew  that  he  must  be 
deterred  by  nothing  in  the  execution  of  what 
he  proposed,  that  he  must  penetrate  the  very 
dens  of  the  enchanter,  and  "enter  the  lime- 
twigs  of  his  spells."  He  judged  it  necessary 
therefore  to  be  more  explicit  and  minute  in  his 
explanations  to  Borromeo  than  he  had  hitherto 
been.  The  innermost  determination  of  his  soui 
was  that  Julian  should  never  become  that  most 
contemptible  of  all  spectacles,  a  pretender,  a 
needy  and  disappointed  adventurer.  He  was 
therefore  never  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret  of 
his  own  birth,  till  it  was  certain  that  that  secret 
could  be  triumphantly  divulged  to  the  whole 
world. 

The  proceeding  now  taken  with  Borromeo, 
was  adopted  by  Cloudesley  under  the  appre- 
hension that  he  might  perish  in  his  present 
undertaking.  Upon  that  supposition  it  was 
necessary  to  take  certain  steps  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  his  ward  the  means  of  an  honour- 
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able  subsistence.  From  the  hour  of  Julian's 
birth  I  had  punctually  disbursed  the  annual 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  his  protector. 
Cloudesley  was  entirely  convinced  that  it  had 
never  been  my  design,  to  suffer  my  brother's 
son  to  be  pennyless  and  a  beggar.  But,  if  the 
yeoman  perished,  and  the  place  of  Julian's  ex- 
istence were  unknown,  that  must  inevitably 
happen.  In  the  event  of  his  own  death,  Clou- 
desley therefore  resolved  to  constitute  Borro- 
meo  the  guardian  of  the  child,  with  sufficient 
powers  and  instructions  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge that  office  in  its  fullest  extent.  Bor- 
romeo  was  to  be  in  that  case  the  successor  of 
Cloudesley,  to  become  my  correspondent,  and 
the  medium  through  which  the  subsistence  of 
the  youthful  wanderer  was  to  be  provided  for. 

As  the  heart  of  Cloudesley  was  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  he  employed  every  species  of  pre- 
caution that  might  tend  to  secure  the  success  of 
his   undertaking.      Having  maturely  reflected 
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on  all  the  information  he  could  collect  from 
Borromeo,  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a 
person  now  in  Florence,  who  could  furnish  him 
with  important  lights  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct.  This  was  an  individual  of  some  con- 
sideration in  the  place,  and  of  unimpeachable 
character,  who  had  nevertheless  been  noted  for 
his  familiarity  and  amicable  intercourse  with 
count  Camaldoli.  To  this  individual  Cloudesley 
immediately  resorted.  Personally  they  were 
strangers  to  each  other.  But  the  Englishman 
believed,  that  in  the  story  he  had  to  tell  there 
was  that  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the 
sympathies  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  virtue. 

He  related  his  case  without  any  reserve,  ex- 
cept the  not  disclosing  the  family  and  actual 
descent  of  his  ward.  In  that  point  he  in  treated 
the  Florentine  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
to  excuse  him.  It  was  a  question  of  the  greatest 
delicacy,  and  never  to  be  brought  forward  un- 
less on  an  occasion  of  the  highest  urgency.  But 
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he  assured  Gallottij  that  was  the  name  of  the 
Florentines  that  the  youth  in  question  belonged 
to  one  of  the  first  families  in  England,  and  was 
eventual  heir  to  a  very  extensive  property. 
Cloudesley  was  just  returned  from  the  British 
dominions,  where  he  had  been  to  solicit  the 
interests  of  his  ward.  In  this  interval  of  his 
absence  the  unhappy  circumstance  had  occurred 
which  he  had  now  to  deplore.  The  youth  was 
of  unexceptionable  dispositions,  of  the  highest 
promise,  and  had  been  educated  in  all  the  lite- 
rature and  accomplishments  that  Italy  had  to 
boast. 

The  person  in  whom  Cloudesley  reposed  his 
confidence  was  every  way  worthy  of  so  generous 
a  distinction.  He  had  known  St  Elmo  in  his 
youth ;  they  had  been  bred  at  the  same  univer- 
sity ;  and  they  had  at  that  time  conceived  the 
warmest  attachment  for  each  other.  When 
their  education  was  finished,  their  lots  had  been 
cast   in   different  directions ',    but  Gallotti  had 
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never  lost  sight  of  his  friend.  They  had  had  fre- 
quent communication  by  letters  ;  St  Elmo  had 
darkly  insinuated  to  his  more  fortunate  ally  his 
various  impulses  and  ardent  desires  for  the  libe- 
ration of  his  native  isle ;  and  Gallotti  had  entered 
enthusiastically  into  the  feelings  of  the  Corsican 
patriot.  He  had  proportionally  sympathised 
in  the  utter  overthrow  of  St  Elmo's  hopes  which 
had  speedily  followed. 

The  generous  mind  of  the  Florentine  in- 
stantly entered  into  the  case  which  Cloudesley 
laid  before  him.  He  frankly  said,  that  under 
no  other  circumstance  would  he  betray  the 
secrets  of  his  friend.  But  the  rescue  of  such  a 
young  man  as  was  described  to  him  from  the 
companionship  of  a  troop  of  banditti,  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  neglected  for  a  moment.  Gallotti 
proposed  to  write  to  St  Elmo ;  but  Cloudesley 
could  not  admit  of  so  slow  a  proceeding.  He 
therefore  at  once  confessed  that  he  had  recently 
had  a  letter  from  his  friend,  and  could  exactly 
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describe  the  spot  where  the  party  was  quartered. 
St  Elmoj  he  was  satisfied,  would  be  as  forward 
to  restore  Julian  to  his  natural  protector,  as  that 
protector  himself  could  be  to  receive  his  ward. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wilds  of  the  Apennines, 
to  an  unpractised  eye  one  mountain  and  one 
defile  is  exactly  like  another;  the  traveller, 
when  he  leaves  the  beaten  road,  is  immediately 
lost  in  a  chaos  of  forest  and  underwood ;  he 
can  scarcely  find  his  way  out  again,  and  has  no 
power  of  tracing  the  invisible  courses  and  paths 
of  the  mountains.  But  it  was  not  so  with  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  scene.  They  knew 
the  particular  projection  of  a  rock  and  the  tree 
of  unusual  appearance,  which  admonished  them 
to  turn,  now  to  the  right,  and  now  to  the  left, 
so  that  they  were  nothing  more  at  a  loss,  than 
a  town-bred  man  among  the  streets  of  the  city 
in  which  he  was  born, 

Cloudesley  set  forth  furnished  with  a  letter 
from  Gallotti  to  his  friend,  in  which  he  briefly 
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explained  the  object  that  brought  the  English- 
man into  the  Apennines,  and  emphatically  urged 
upon  St  Elmo  the  indispensibleness  of  his  con- 
curring in  so  holy  a  purpose.  This  letter  would 
beside  serve  Cloudesley  ^s  a  sort  of  passport 
among  the  perils  he  might  have  to  encounter. 
The  superscription  addre^ssed  to  the  commander 
would  shew  that  the  bearer  was  no  accidental 
traveller ;  and  several  of  St  Elmo's  troop  were 
no  strangers  to  the  handwriting  of  Gallotti. 
For  the  more  security  however  Cloudesley 
hired  two  stout-bodied  attendants,  to  whom  he 
disclosed  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  the  Apennines  into  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State,  and  that,  as  the  passes  were  beset 
with  freebooters,  he  sought  their  aid  to  protect 
him  against  the  dangers  of  the  road.  He  was 
also  accompanied  by  his  own  servant. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  entered 
that  ridge  of  hills,  extending  for  several  hundred 
miles,  from  Genoa  to  the  straits  of  Messina, 
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which  is  styled  by  Virgil  jpater  Apenniiius^  either 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  rivers  which  take 
their  rise  among  its  eminences,  and  water  the 
plains  of  Italy,  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Tuscan  sea  to  the  east,  and  the  Adriatic  to  the 
west,  or  for  its  importance,  being  vastly  the  most 
considerable  of  the  mountains  of  that  favoured 
climate.  Cloudesley  however  shortly  after  re- 
turned to  the  plain,  and  proceeded  by  the  pub- 
lic road  as  far  as  Spoleto,  pursuant  to  the  in- 
structions he  had  received  from  Gallotti,  before 
he  finally  entered  the  rocky  defiles  which  were 
to  lead  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  He  then 
passed  along  among  the  sinuosities  of  the  moun- 
tains, till  he  reached  the  Lago  Velino,  out  of 
which  flows  the  river  which  bears  the  same 
name.  On  this  spot  is  one  of  the  finest  water- 
falls in  the  world.  The  site  of  the  lake  is 
greatly  elevated  above  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, at  the  same  time  that  its  serene  and  placid 
surface  is  surrounded  by  peaks  of  mountains, 
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rugged  and  steep,  the  tops  of  which  seem  to 
pierce  the  sky.  At  no  great  distance  from  the 
lake,  the  river,  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  tumbles 
from  a  height  of  one  hundred  yards  into  a 
sightless  gulph  of  snow-white  vapour,  which 
rises  for  ever  and  for  ever  from  a  circle  of  black 
crags,  and  then,  leaping  downwards,  forms  five 
or  six  other  cataracts,  each  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high.  A  thunder  comes  up  from 
the  abyss,  rendering  every  other  sound  impos- 
sible to  be  heard,  while  the  eternal  clamour,  mo- 
dulated by  the  changeful  motion  of  the  waters, 
rises  and  falls  intermittingly,  and  is  never  the 
same.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  in  its  kind 
the  loveliest  and  most  magnificent  that  can  be 
conceived.  The  river-bank  is  fringed  with 
orange  trees  ;  and  the  glen  is  inclosed  with  pin- 
nacles of  pyramidical  rock,  clothed  with  all  ever- 
green plants  and  trees,  the  vast  pine,  the  ever- 
lasting ilex,  and  the  arbutus  with  glittering 
leaves  and  crimson  fruit. 
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The  solitude  thus  produced,  amidst  the  mi- 
racles of  nature,  and  far  remote  from  the  ves- 
tiges of  human  industry  and  skill,  produces  an 
indescribable  effect  upon  the  spectator.  It 
composes  the  soul  to  solemnity,  and  raises  the 
thoughts  to  all  that  is  majestic  and  invisible. 
The  works  and  inventions  of  man  shrink  into 
their  genuine  nothingness.  The  traveller  stands 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  illimitable,  and  all  that 
is  eternal,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  He  is  united  to  the  great  whole,  the  vast 
congregation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  or  astonish- 
ing, of  all  that  spreads  itself  and  is  alive,  a  scene 
to  which  speech  and  articulate  sound  appear  to 
be  a  profanation.  One  hour  of  this  elevation 
and  delight  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  ages  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  mortals. 

Yet  such  was  the  state  of  Italy  at  this  time, 
that  no  person,  attached  to  the  modes  of  civi- 
lised life,  could  enter  the  scene,  without  the 
imminent  risk  that  he  should  not  come  out  alive. 
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It  was  frequented  only  by  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  the  wild  animals  of  the  mountains.     Law- 
less men,  whose  pursuits  were  murder  and  pil- 
lage, alone  visited  it.     To  all  others  it  was  for- 
bidden  ground,   and   they  avoided  it,  as  they 
would  whatever  is  most  pestilential  and  destruc- 
tive.    The  unfortunate  man,  who  lost  his  way, 
and  was  entangled  among  these  wild  and  path- 
less solitudes,  was  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and 
fled  as  for  his  life.     Nothing  he  saw,  v/as  ma- 
jestic and  tranquilising  to  him.     He  heard  the 
report  of  a  musket  in  every  echo,  and  beheld 
the  countenance  and  the  glittering  steel  of  the 
assassin  whichever  way  he  turned. 

Cloudesley  however  came  hither  with  a  firm 
and  a  determined  spirit.  He  had  an  object  in 
visiting  the  scene  which  gave  discernment  and 
sedateness  to  his  mind.  There  was  but  one 
purpose  for  the  present  in  his  apprehension 
worth  living  for,  the  rescuing  the  youth  to  whose 
welfare  all  his  powers  had  been  devoted,  from 
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his  present  state  of  peril,  and  restoring  him  to 
the  pale  of  cultivated  life.  He  recognised  the 
spot  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  which  Gal- 
lotti  had  accurately  described,  and  knew  that 
he  had  but  one  or  two  turns  more  to  trace,  and 
a  small  circuit  to  make,  and  he  would  reach  the 
glen  where  he  was  assured  that  St  Elmo  and 
his  companions  were  quartered. 

He  arrived  at  the  place,  and  it  was  vacant : 
not  a  human  creature  to  be  seen.  He  examined 
it  with  a  scrutinising  eye,  and  found  ashes,  and 
brands  partly  burning  and  partly  consumed, 
and  two  or  three  places  where  fire  had  been, 
and  the  earth  was  in  consequence  bare  of 
herbage.  There  were  also  fragments  of  provi- 
sions, and  other  indications  that  a  troop,  that, 
as  he  was  persuaded,  which  he  sought,  had  re- 
cently quitted  the  vale. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Cloudesley  continued  a  few  minutes  in  rumi- 
nation, considering  which  way  he  might  direct 
his  steps  with  the  best  chance  of  success. 
While  he  was  in  this  uncertainty,  he  perceived 
a  man  on  the  edge  of  the  valley,  who  seemed 
inclined  to  approach.  Cloudesley  beckoned  to 
him.  He  obeyed  the  sign.  As  he  advanced, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  startled  at  his  ap- 
pearance. He  shewed  like  one  rejected  of  hu- 
man society,  and  prepared  to  bid  defiance  to  all. 
He  was  grim-visaged  and  beetle-browed,  and 
his  savage  eyes,  looking  out  under  his  bushy 
eyebrows,  were  calculated  to  strike  awe  into 
every   beholder.     His  hair  was  black,  matted 
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and  stiff.  For  the  rest,  he  was  apparently  coarse, 
muscular  and  athletic.  He  had  two  pistols  and 
a  dagger  visible  in  his  girdle.  These  indica- 
tions however  alarmed  not  Cloudesley.  His 
purpose  in  repairing  to  the  spot  on  which  he 
stood,  banished  all  other  emotions ;  and  attend- 
ed as  he  was  by  two  powerful  supporters,  he 
could  fear  nothing  from  the  single  individual 
before  him.     He  accosted  the  man. 

My  friend,  I  came  here  to  seek  a  person 
named  St  Elmo.  Is  it  in  your  power  to  direct 
me  to  him  ? 

It  is,  replied  the  brigand.  He  left  the  ground 
on  which  we  stand  early  this  morning.  I  am 
one  of  his  followers.  Having  performed  some 
little  matters  necessary  to  be  done,  I  am  going 
to  join  him.  Will  you  put  yourself  under  my 
guidance  ? 

Cloudesley  accepted  his  proposal.  The  views 
of  the  one  and  the  other  were  of  an  opposite 
nature.      Cloudesley's  errand  was  simple  and 
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direct.  He  desired  only  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  obtain  from  St  Elmo  the  dismission  of  his 
ward.  He  believed  the  letter  he  bore  from 
Gallotti  would  make  this  a  matter  of  no  diffi- 
culty. The  only  thing  that  perplexed  him,  was 
to  find  the  chieftain,  and  deliver  his  credentials. 
If  any  thing  further  was  necessary,  he  relied  on 
the  eloquence  of  his  own  feelings,  and  would  not 
allow  himself  to  doubt  that,  if  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  St  Ehno,  he  should  bend  the  man, 
though  a  robber,  to  his  views,  and  obtain  the 
object  on  which  his  heart  was  fixed.  He  re- 
solved not  to  discover  the  design  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  another,  but  to  present  it,  untouched 
and  unanticipated,  to  the  leader  of  the  band. 
,  The  ideas  of  the  bravo  to  whom  he  had  now 
joined  himself,  were  of  a  different  sort.  He 
had  that  morning  been  dismissed  with  oppro- 
brium from  the  band  of  St  Elmo.  The  maxims 
of  that  chieftain  were  generous.     As  I  before 
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mentioned,  it  was  a  canon  laid  down  with  his 
followers,  that  they  spared  the  needy,  and  would 
allow  no  violence  to  be  committed  against  the 
weaker  sex,  but  robbed  the  rich  man  and  the 
oppressor,  and  willingly  made  spoil  of  monas- 
teries, of  pampered  monks  and  luxurious  pre- 
lates. Corrado,  such  was  the  name  of  the 
bravo  whom  Cloudesley  had  fallen  in  with,  had 
no  relish  for  these  restrictions.  The  habits  of 
his  life  had  been  base,  and  he  had  stained  his 
dagger  with  the  blood  of  assassination.  Yet  he 
was  a  desperate  fellow,  never  calculating  the 
odds  that  were  opposed  to  him,  and  scorning  to 
turn  aside  for  any  danger.  For  these  qualities 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  troop,  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  its  leader.  He  was  however 
of  the  most  malicious  and  vindictive  dispositions; 
and,  provided  he  could  mortally  injure  the 
person  who  had  offended  him,  cared  little  for 
any  results  to  himself.     Several  times  St  Elmo 
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had  been  on  the  point  of  dismissing  him  from 
the  company,  but  as  often,  at  the  intercession  of 
others,  had  remitted  his  sentence. 

Just  now  however  a  case  of  peculiar  atrocity 
occurred.  Corrado,  and  a  few  of  those  who 
most  resembled  him  in  cliaracter,  had  fallen  in 
with  a  company  of  three  or  four  ladies,  who, 
wishing  to  proceed  by  the  shortest  way  to  the 
place  of  their  destination,  had  ventured  into  the 
Apennines,  and  had  thought  themselves  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  the  escort  of  two  fellows, 
who  had  promised  mountains  of  valour,  and 
sworn  that  they  would  not  turn  their  backs  upon 
fifty  men  that  should  attack  them.  The  in- 
stant however  that  Corrado  and  the  rest  made 
their  appearance  with  demonstrations  of  menace, 
these  vaunting  Serjeants  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  escape,  and  left  the  ladies  to  shift  as  they 
could.  The  master  of  the  mules,  anxious  for 
his  cattle,  remained  ;  and  he  was  instantly  shot 
by  one  of  the  banditti.  The  ladies  were  obliged 
H  2 
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to  dismount,  and  were  rifled ;  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Corrado  their  hands  were  tied  behind 
them ;  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  proceed  to 
worse  extremities,  when  by  an  extraordinary 
accident  St  Elmo  with  two  followers  came  in 
sight  from  a  neighbouring  eminence.  The  ruf- 
fians were  too  busy  to  observe  the  interruption 
that  was  about  to  occur ;  and  St  Elmo,  struck 
with  what  he  saw,  hastened  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition to  the  spot.  He  immediately  ordered 
the  release  of  the  captives,  told  them  they  were 
perfectly  safe,  enquired  what  had  been  taken 
from  them,  and  caused  it  to  be  restored  to  the 
minutest  particular,  and  finally  ordered  one  of 
his  companions,  and  one  of  those  who  had  come 
with  Corrado,  to  escort  them,  till  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  public  road  and  the  open 
country.  This  done,  he  applied  himself  to  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  the  transaction  he  had  just 
witnessed ;  and,  finding  that  Corrado  was  the 
ringleader  of  the  outrage,  he  instantly,  and  with 
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great  indignation,  ordered  him  to  quit  the  com- 
pany, and  never  come  in  his  way  again,  under 
pain  of  being  shot  as  a  rebel  to  the  society. 

Corrado  submitted,  for  he  knew  it  was  to  no 
purpose  to  resist  or  dispute  the  orders  of  his 
chief.  But  his  heart  was  bursting  with  resent- 
ment. He  believed  himself  to  be  the  most  me- 
ritorious of  the  corps,  the  person  in  whom  the 
true  character  of  a  bandit  flourished  in  the 
greatest  energy.  He  had  a  thousand  times 
murmured,  that  the  squeamish  and  mealy- 
mouthed  maxims  of  St  Elmo  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  troop.  But  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  that,  notwithstanding  his  disaffection, 
the  chief  daily  became  more  and  more,  rooted 
in  the  good  will  of  his  associates.  Finally, 
Corrado  cherished  a  hatred  to  the  entire  corps 
for  the  sake  of  St  Elmo. 

When  he  saw  Cloudesley  and  his  two  fol- 
lowers, it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  they 
were  emissaries  of  the  government  sent  out  in 
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search  of  the  banditti.     He  knew  that,  if  the 
Ecclesiastical  State  had  taken  up  the  affair,  and 
had  seriously  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  these 
depredations,    a    considerable     military    force 
would  be  employed.     But  he  apprehended  that 
these  might  be  scouts  gent  on  before,  to  discover 
the  position  of  the  enemy.     St  Elmo,  as  he  had 
said,  had  broken  up  his  encampment  early  in 
the  morning ;  and  Corrado,  uneasy  in  his  new 
and  forlorn  situation,  had  hung  upon  their  rear, 
not  daring  to  join  them,  and  unwilling  to  credit 
that  he  was  for  ever  separated  from  his  late 
companions.     He  surveyed  with  bitter  sensa- 
tions the  field  they  had  left,  and  felt  something 
like  the  melancholy  of  a  lover,  who  has  taken 
an  eternal  farewel  of  the  mistress  of  his  affec- 
tions.     The   sight   of  the  persons   who  now 
entered  the  field  where  the  tents  had  been,  in- 
terrupted his  mood.     All  at  once  he   said   to 
himself,  If  I  am  no  longer  admitted  into  their 
ranks,  I  can  do  something  else.     They  shall 
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feel  me  !  They  shall  know  that  I  am  not  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity !  If  they  will  not  rob 
with  me,  they  shall  find  that  they  shall  not  rob 
without  me  !  The  first  words  that  Cloudesley 
addressed  to  him,  confirmed  him  in  the  im- 
pression he  had  entertained.  Corrado  entered 
into  no  explanations.  He  conceived  that,  if  he 
had  any  terms  to  make  with  the  government,  he 
must  address  himself  to  persons  higher  in 
authority  than  any  of  those  who  stood  before 
him.  He  knew  that  he  should  have  merit 
enough,  if  he  coold  hereafter  allege  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  putting  St  Elmo  and  his  fol- 
lowers into  the  power  of  their  pursuers.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  till  the  affair  had  assumed  a 
more  explicit  form,  he  held  himself  in  reserve, 
that  he  might  act  hereafter  as  circumstances 
should  suggest. 

It  was  not  true  that  Corrado  was  apprised  of 
the  precise  covert  which  St  Elmo  had  fixed  on 
for  his  next  encampment.     But  he  had  been  a 
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considerable  time  in  the  troop ;  and  he  was  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  spots  in  which  it 
was  found  most  convenient  to  them  to  take  up 
their  residence.  As  I  have  said,  he  hung  upon 
their  march,  and  had  observed  the  direction 
they  pursued.  And  now  he  led  his  new  com- 
panions along  the  line  of  the  Apennines,  to 
what  is  called  the  Abruzzi.  Cloudesley  with 
his  party  had  already  passed  one  night  among 
the  mountains,  taking  refuge,  as  they  could, 
during  the  season  of  darkness,  under  such  shelter 
as  the  forest-trees  of  the  declivities  aiForded. 
Night  overtook  them  a  second  time,  under  the 
leading  of  Corrado,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sal  to. 

The  next  morning  they  had  the  lake  of 
Celano  before  them,  not  far  from  which  they 
expected  to  find  the  encampment  of  St  Elmo. 
The  mountains,  as  they  advanced,  assumed  a 
wilder  character;  the  rocks  were  naked  and 
overhanging;  and  the  torrent,  leaping  from 
fragment  to  fragment,  roared  below.     Trees, 
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growing  on  the  edge  of  crags  that  seemed 
ready  to  tumble  on  your  head,  clung  by  their 
roots  only  to  the  surface  from  which  they 
sprung,  while  the  branches,  and  frequently  the 
trunk  itself,  darkened  the  waters  beneath,  its 
position  being  horizontal,  or  the  line  it  described 
often  pointing  downward,  and  much  below  the 
horizontal.  Every  thing  talked  of  desolation 
and  horror. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  a  party  in  ambush 
suddenly  sprung  forth  from  a  position  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  travellers.  Corrado  saw  that 
they  consisted  of  the  followers  of  St  Elmo.  The 
incident  was  hostile  to  the  design  he  meditated. 
He  judged  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  persons 
he  had  joined,  to  play  the  scout,  to  observe  the 
position  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  then  to 
carry  the  intelligence  of  what  they  saw  to  those 
who  sent  them.  In  proportion  as  they  approach- 
ed nearer  to  the  expected  place  of  the  encamp- 
ment, it  had  been  his  plan  to  conduct  them  along 
h5 
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one  of  the  ridges  of  the  mountain,  with  the  line 
of  which  he  was  perfectly  acquainted,  and  to 
place  them  where  they  might  accurately  observe 
all  that  he  imagined  them  sent  to  discover,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  should  themselves  be 
completely  unseen.  But  his  scheme  was  baffled. 
He  and  those  to  whom  he  officiated  as  a  guide, 
had  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  he  ima- 
gined caution  would  be  necessary,  and  where 
he  intended  to  lead  them  by  the  higher  road, 
before  they  fell  in  with  this  detachment  of  the 
adversary. 

Francesco  had  the  command  of  the  marauding 
party.  They  stopped  for  a  moment  to  recon- 
noitre. It  was  the  system^of  the  banditti,  when 
they  found  nothing  pointedly  of  a  hostile  cha- 
racter in  the  travellers  they  lighted  upon,  to 
summon  them  quietly  to  surrender  such  booty 
as  might  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  assailants, 
and  then  to  dismiss  them,  unburthened  of  what- 
ever they  might  possess  that  was  valuable,  but  in 
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Other  respects  uninjured.  Francesco  cast  an 
eager  and  enquiring  glance  upon  the  strangers, 
and  immediately  detected  the  person  of  Corrado. 
He  guessed  the  rest.  He  believed  that  these 
were  not  ordinary  travellers,  who  had  come  by 
chance  into  the  Apennines,  but  that  their  purpose 
was  expressly  hostile.  His  party  doubled  the 
number  of  strangers.  He  gave  the  word  to  fire. 
Corrado  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  Cloudesley 
fell  desperately  wounded.  Francesco  was  then 
satisfied  with  the  effect  produced,  and  imme- 
diately drew  off  his  party  into  the  hollow  of  the 
mountain.  Between  the  moment  that  he  gave 
the  word  to  fire,  and  the  destructive  result,  a 
second  glance  had  given  him  the  image  of  Clou- 
desley, and  he  was  smitten  with  the  deepest  com- 
punction as  he  viewed  his  fall. 

Thus  terminated  the  generous  exploit  of  the 
English  yeoman  for  the  recovery  of  his  ward. 
Of  the  three  survivors  no  one  knew  the  purpose 
which  had  brought  him  so  far:  that  secret  was 
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lodged  in  his  own  breast.     The  remaining  care 
therefore  was  cast  on  the  servant  that  Cloudesley 
had  brought  along  with  him.    The  men  he  hired 
for  the  occasion,  willingly  took  their  directions 
from  this  servant.    He  determined  to  convey  his 
master  to  Tagliacozzo,  the  town  nearest  to  the 
scene  where  the  fatal  event  had  occurred,  and 
from  thence  to  conduct  him  in  a  litter  and  by 
easy  stages  to  Florence.     A  medical  man  who 
was  consulted  at  Tagliacozzo  did  not   oppose 
this  determination.     Cloudesley  survived,  but 
was  speechless.     As  soon  as  the  servant  was  left 
alone  with  his  master,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
take  into  his  own  custody  the  money  and  valu- 
ables which  Cloudesley  had  about  him.     Re- 
specting the  body  of  Corrado  he  gave  himself 
no  concern. 

Francesco  did  not  communicate  to  his  com- ' 
panions  the  secret  of  what  had  occurred.     He 
told  nothing  more,  than  that,  seeing  their  late 
expelled  confederate  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
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four  other  persons,  he  had  immediately  con- 
cluded that  these  persons  were  sent  out  by  the 
government,  and  that  Corrado  having  made 
one  with  them,  plainly  indicated  that  he  had 
joined  them  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  band 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled.  The  robbers, 
entertaining  the  same  opinion,  approved  of  the 
result.  They  therefore  readily  returned  with 
their  leader  to  the  encampment,  and  foresaw  no 
other  consequence,  than  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  whole  body  to  change  its  quarters 
with  all  expedition,  and  to  retire  into  some  re- 
mote rendezvous  to  which  there  should  be  no 
danger  of  their  being  pursued. 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  the  rest.  But 
Francesco  no  sooner  saw  that  Cloudesley  was 
of  the  party,  than  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon 
him  at  once.  He  judged  that  they  in  no  way 
belonged  to  the  police  of  the  state,  and  that 
they  had  come  with  no  hostile  intention.     He 
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was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  what  had 
occurred.  He  believed  that  he  had  unwarily 
perpetrated  that  which  had  been  furthest  from 
his  thoughts,  and  had  probably  caused  the 
death  of  the  father  of  the  youth  who  was  dear 
to  him  beyond  any  other  person  in  the  world. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  encampment, 
Francesco  took  the  commander  aside,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  fatal  event.  St  Elmo  felt  to 
his  inmost  soul  the  tragic  circumstance  that 
had  occurred.  He  had  received  Julian  into  his 
bosom,  that  he  might  preserve  him  from  in- 
jury, and  restore  him  safe  and  unhurt  to  his 
natural  protector.  How  terrible  the  event,  that 
by  so  doing  he  had  been  the  means  of  robbing 
him  of  that  protector  for  ever  !  He  felt  it  with 
all  the  anguish  that  marks  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime,  as  if  he  had  himself  guided  the  bullet  to 
the  bosom  of  Cloudesley,  as  if  he  had  himself 
annihilated  all  future  peace  in  the  mind  of  the 
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darling  youth,  and  turned  him  out,  friendless 
and  alone,  upon  the  wild  and  tempestuous 
ocean  of  human  society. 

It  might  not  however  be  all  over.  The  end 
of  the  scene  had  not  arrived.  Francesco  told 
St  Elmo  that  he  had  seen  Cloudesley  fall, 
and  that,  having  turned  for  the  last  time  to 
observe  the  result  of  the  fatal  mistake  he  had 
committed,  he  had  perceived  the  survivors  ga- 
thering anxiously  about  the  body  of  the  En- 
glishman, and  raising  it  gently  from  the  earth, 
while  that  of  Corrado  was  wholly  neglected. 
Cloudesley  therefore  was  not  dead.  He  might 
survive.  He  might  not  be  mortally  wounded. 
This  was  all  St  Elmo  had  to  trust  to. 

A  consultation  immediately  took  place  be- 
tween Francesco  and  the  commander,  in  what 
way  the  intelligence  was  to  be  communicated  to 
Julian.  The  innocent  boy  had  never  known 
«the  pursuits  and  occupation  of  the  band  among 
whom  he  was  harboured.     St  Elmo  was  now 
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more  anxious  than  ever,  that  he  never  should 
know  it.  If  Julian  had  been  informed  of  the 
whole  truth  of  his  situation  and  what  had 
passed,  he  might  with  some  justice  regard 
himself  and  his  conduct  as  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  From  that  worst  of  all 
pangs  St  Elmo  determined  to  save  him.  It 
was  settled  therefore  between  the  two,  that 
Francesco  should  relate,  that,  amidst  his  wan- 
derings that  morning  in  the  mountains,  he  had 
overheard  a  firing  of  musquetry,  that,  being 
near  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Apennine 
ridge,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  endeavour  to  discover  from  whence 
the  alarm  proceeded,  that  he  had  seen  a  gang 
of  robbers  setting  upon  a  party  of  peaceful 
travellers,  and  that  Francesco  and  his  com- 
panions, having  shewn  themselves,  and  set  up 
a  tremendous  shout,  had  terrified  the  banditti 
into  flight.  Francesco  added  that,  having  has- 
tened with  all  speed  to  the  field  of  action,  he 
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had  discovered,  to  his  infinite  dismay,  that  the 
banditti  had  killed  one  of  the  travellers  and 
wounded  another,  and  that  the  wounded  man 
was  Cloudesley,  whose  person  he  instantly  re- 
cognised. The  survivors  of  the  travellers  who 
were  unwounded,  amounted  to  three,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  care  of  their  disabled  companion 
should  be  left  to  them,  that  they  had  quitted 
the  mountains  by  the  shortest  way,  and  that 
their  design  appeared  to  be  to  convey  the 
wounded  man  by  easy  stages  to  Florence. 

Julian  felt  at  once,  that  the  only  considera- 
tion that  could  have  brought  Cloudesley  so  far 
into  the  south,  must  have  been  that  he  was 
himself  the  object  of  his  father's  search.  He 
was  saved,  by  the  affectionate  precaution  of 
St  Elmo,  from  that  acutest  aggravation  of  the 
event,  that  Cloudesley  had  sought  the  youth 
with  a  knowledge  that  he  had  taken  refuge 
among  a  party  of  banditti.  But,  this  impression 
being  taken  away,  there  was  anguish  enough. 
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Why  had  Julian  left  Florence  in  the  absence 
of  his  father?  Why  had  he  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  superintendence  of  him  under 
whose  care  Cloudesley  had  placed  him  ?  Ought 
he  not  to  have  submitted  to  every  thing  and 
endured  every  thing,  rather  than  disobey  in  the 
minutest  particular  the  injunctions  of  him  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  that  he  enjoyed, 
and,  as  he  believed,  for  life  itself? 

For  a  few  moments  Julian  was  transfixed 
with  horror.  But  that  speedily  passed  away. 
When  a  creature  of  manly  mind  is  placed  in  a 
situation  where  he  has  an  urgent  duty  to  per- 
form, that  circumstance  never  fails  to  rush  on 
his  spirit,  to  dispel  every  cloud  from  the  intel- 
lect, and  incapacitating  agitation  from  the 
heart,  and  to  carry  him  forward  with  irresist- 
ible impulse,  to  the  place  where  he  ought  to  be, 
to  the  act  he  is  bound  to  engage  in.  Julian 
caught  the  hand  of  St  Elmo,  and  wrung  it  in 
the  vehemence  of  his  anguish. 
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I  cannot  speak,  said  he.  I  must  be  gone? 
My  soul  is  at  the  foot  of  the  bier,  which  sus- 
tains the  author  of  my  being, 

St  Elmo  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the 
afflicted  youth.  He  would  not  detain  him  for 
a  moment.  He  mounted  him  on  a  swift  steed, 
and  sent  Francesco  and  two  others  to  conduct 
him,  till  he  came  within  sight  of  the  steeples  of 
Tagliacozzo.  That  done,  Julian  wished  to  be 
left  to  himself;  and  there  were  obvious  reasons 
why  neither  St  Elmo  nor  Francesco  desired 
that  he  should  be  attended  by  any  of  the  party 
with  which  he  had  been  associated  in  the 
Apennines. 

Julian  reached  Tagliacozzo.  Cloudesley  and 
his  attendants  had  already  left  the  place.  He 
followed  them  without  delay  by  the  road  of 
Otricoli;  and  he  had  not  proceeded  many 
miles,  before  he  perceived,  at  some  distance  be- 
fore him,  descending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
part  of  the  road,  what  appeared  to  be  the  object 
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he  sought.  He  urged  his  horse  to  redoubled 
speed.  As  soon  as  he  was  within  hearing,  he 
called  to  them  to  stop.  The  servant  of  CIou- 
desley,  even  at  that  distance,  from  his  figure, 
and  a  certain  individuality  of  gesture,  knew 
him. 

The  vehicle  stopped.  The  servant  went,  up 
to  his  master,  and,  speaking  softly  in  his  ear. 
said.  Here  is  my  young  master  !  here  is  your 
son  ! 

Cloudesley  lay  on  his  bier,  seemingly  insen- 
sible. His. eyes  were  shut.  He  opened  them. 
At  that  moment  Julian  leaped  from  his  steed, 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  his  protector,  enquiring 
silently,  but  with  quick  and  impatient  glances, 
what  was  the  state  of  the  sufferer.  As  soon  as 
Cloudesley  saw  him,  a  divine  smile  came  over 
his  countenance,  which  seemed  to  say,  It  is 
enough;  I  have  gained  my  end;  if  I  must 
die  even  now,  I  die  content.  His  lips  moved  ; 
but  they  uttered  no  sound.     He  stretched  out 
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his  hand;  Julian  caught  it  with  fervour;  the 
sentiments  were  innumerable  and  of  the  most 
affecting  sort,  that  that  pressure  conveyed  from 
each  to  each.  The  agitation  was  too  much  for 
the  wounded  man;  Cloudesley  fainted.  That 
circumstance  allowed  Julian  without  restraint 
the  full  scope  to  his  feelings.  He  was  almost 
choaked.  He  threw  himself  on  the  support  of 
the  man  who  stood  next  him.  His  whole  frame 
was  convulsed ;  a  vehement  gush  of  tears  came 
to  his  relief,  and  saved  him  from  falling  to  the 
earth.  In  a  very  short  time  he  recovered ;  but 
the  syncope  of  Cloudesley  continued.  Julian 
took  hold  of  his  hands ;  they  were  cold :  he  felt 
for  the  pulses ;  they  were  suspended :  the  action 
of  the  heart  for  a  brief  period  had  ceased.  He 
is  dead !  he  is  dead  !  exclaimed  Julian,  in  all 
the  bitterness  of  despair. 

After  a  considerable  interval  these  symptoms 
disappeared ;  and  the  patient  shewed  the  cardi- 
nal, the  almost  indefeasible,  indications  of  a 
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living  being ;  he  breathed,  and  his  pulses  were 
perceptible.  But  he  was  greatly  weakened  by 
the  shock  he  had  sustained.  For  an  hour  it 
was  judged  indispensible  that  Julian  should  be 
kept  from  his  sight.  By  the  end  of  that  period 
Cloudesley  regained  his  powers  of  observation. 
His  eye  wandered,  uneasily  and  dissatisfied, 
from  one  to  another  of  the  groupe  around  him. 
It  was  evident  that  he  missed  something ;  and 
his  manner  seemed  to  say^  that  the  disappoint- 
ment was  most  grievous  to  him.  Julian  ap- 
proached. By  this  time  his  emotions  were 
schooled;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
shew  himself  quiet.  He  controled  every  ges- 
ture; he  regulated  every  feature.  But  the 
depth  of  his  sympathy  was  but  the  more  visible 
under  that  state  of  constraint  to  the  indifferent 
spectator. 

They  proceeded  by  slow  journeys  to  Flo- 
rence. Cloudesley  reached  that  place,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  had  for  eight  years  resided, 
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alive.  His  wound  was  as  severe  and  dangerous 
as  it  could  be,  not  to  have  occasioned  immediate 
death.  Julian  never  quitted  his  person.  The 
servant  asked  the  young  man  whether  he  should 
send  for  Borromeo;  to  which  Julian  replied, 
By  all  means.  Cloudesley  was  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  his  friend.  He  sufficiently  expressed 
by  his  countenance,  that  he  knew  every  one 
about  him.  He  kissed  the  hand  first  of  Julian, 
and  then  of  Borromeo,  and  placed  them  the  one 
in  the  other.  He  had  intervals  of  serenity,  but 
at  other  times  was  a  victim  to  the  sharpest 
agonies.  He  survived  the  night  of  the  day  on 
which  he  arrived;  but,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  he  expired. 

Julian  was  with  great  difficulty  torn  away 
from  the  body  of  his  protector,  his  father.  He 
was  told  by  a  sedate  and  sober  person  (the 
assistant  of  the  surgeon  who  had  visited  Clou- 
desley and  examined  the  dressing  of  his  wound, 
and  who  had  left  this  person  in  office,  that  no- 
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thing  might  be  neglected,  and  that  he  might 
have  instant  notice  of  any  change  where  his 
skill  should  be  requisite), — that  there  were  cer- 
tain functions  indispensibly  to  be  performed  to 
one  recently  deceased:  and  the  youth,  whose 
apprehension  was  at  all  times  too  luminous  and 
clear  not  immediately  to  give  way  to  what  was 
justly  proposed,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into 
another  apartment.  Most  glad  he  would  have 
been  to  have  performed  the  meanest  and  most 
sordid  offices  for  one  he  so  entirely  and  ever- 
lastingly loved ;  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
then  exercise  the  steadiness  and  composure 
which  such  offices  demanded.  He  would  have 
been  liable  from  moment  to  moment  to  that 
animal  shock,  which,  without  waiting  for  our 
consent,  and  without  previous  notice,  thrills 
through  the  nerves,  and  electrifies  the  brain, 
and  convulses  every  muscle  in  the  human  frame. 
—When  he  got  to  the  door,  he  burst  away 
from  those  who  led  him,  and  threw  himself  on 
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the  bed,  and  kissed  the  cheeks  and  the  lips  of 
his  only  friend  with  surpassing  emotion;  and 
then  raised  himself,  and  quitted  the  room  with 
desperate  composure. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


BoRROMEO  now  assumed  the  command  as  to 
every  thing  that  was  necessary.  Julian  felt  that 
the  direction  could  not  be  placed  in  more  com- 
petent hands,  and,  wrapping  himself  up  in  the 
compass  of  his  own  sensations,  surrendered  all 
his  faculties  to  the  agony  of  grief.  His  thoughts 
were  disordered  and  wild ;  he  fell  in  a  short 
time  into  complete  delirium.  He  "  saw  more 
devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold;"  he  knew  not 
where  he  was,  nor  what  he  was.  He  would  not 
eat ;  he  would  not  speak.  Sometimes  he  com- 
ported himself  with  the  agitation  of  a  madman, 
and  uttered  his  voice  in  piercing  shrieks ;  at 
others,  he  would  subside  into  a  state  without 
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motion,  without  perception,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
without  Ufe.  Whoever  spoke  to  him,  he  heeded 
it  not ;  whatever  noise,  whatever  crash  occurred 
near  him,  he  perceived  it  not.  But  there  was 
apparently  a  perpetual  working  of  the  inner 
senses,  too  feeble  to  produce  any  action  of  the 
limbs  or  features,  too  incoherent  and  unpro- 
nounced  to  be  a  subject  of  after-recollection. 
When  he  awoke  out  of  one  of  these  paroxysms, 
he  appeared  like  a  man  recovered  from  an  ec- 
stasy ;  he  stared  about  him  for  a  time,  and  knew 
nothing.  He  did  not  shed  a  tear,  though  his 
countenance  was  the  picture  of  despair.  He 
slept  neither  night  nor  day. 

Borromeo  had  the  precaution  to  forbear  him 
in  these  moods.  He  left  him  in  the  care  of  the 
servant  of  the  deceased.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  nature  knew  her  own  time,  and  that  both 
appetite  and  sleep,  particularly  to  a  person  at 
that  time  of  life,  would  return,  when  the  frame 
could  no  longer  subsist  without  sleep  and  food. 
I  2 
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He  took  upon  him  the  superintendence  of  the 
affairs  of  the  deceased.  Julian  was  at  an  age, 
when  in  no  civilised  country  a  young  man  is 
held  competent  to  this ;  beside  that  Qloudesley 
had  given  his  special  instructions  to  the  Italian. 
He  had  even  left  a  paper  in  the  possession  of 
Borromeo,  which  might  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  a  will,  though  with  special  orders  that 
it  should  never  be  exhibited,  but  in  a  case  of  so 
peculiar  urgency  as  Cloudesley  did  not  conceive 
could  ever  occur.  The  English  yeoman  how- 
ever had  deeply  meditated  on  the  position  of 
his  ward ;  it  was  the  theme  of  all  his  contem^ 
plations.  No  man  then  in  existence  but  Clou- 
desley and  myself  were  fully  in  the  secret  of  the 
legitimate  descent  of  the  Alton  and  Danvers 
estates ;  me  he  regarded  as  the  unalterable  ad- 
versary of  what  the  equity  of  nations  has  estab- 
lished on  the  subject ;  he  was  therefore  the  only 
person  authorised  and  disposed  to  assert  the 
birthrights  of  Julian.     Life,  the  life  of  an  indi- 
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vidiial,  is  necessarily  precarious ;  and  Cloudesley 
would  have  thought  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  of 
the  deepest  dye,  if  he  suffered  the  future  condi- 
tion of  his  ward  to  depend  upon  how  long  he 
should  himself  live,  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  die.  He  had  therefore  provided,  as  far 
as  human  prudence  could  suggest,  against  every 
contingency. 

Under  these  circumstances  Borromeo  thought 
himself  entitled  to  administer.  The  funeral  of 
Cloudesley,  according  to  the  custom  of  Italy, 
had  occurred  the  day  after  his  decease,  at  a 
time  when  Julian  was  incapable  of  attending  to 
any  thing,  and  when  in  reality  he  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  passing.  It  took  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  dwelling  of  Borromeo.  After  the  lapse 
of  six  or  eight  days  the  Italian  informed  Julian, 
that  it  was  proper  that  the  house  in  which 
Cloudesley  had  dwelt  should  be  shut  up,  and 
the  property  disposed  of,  and  added  that  it  was 
the  direction  of  the  deceased,  that  the  young 
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man  should  be  removed,  and  take  up  his  resi- 
dence under  the  roof  of  Borromeo.  Julian 
submitted  :  he  suffered  himself  like  a  lamb  to  be 
led  to  the  house,  from  which  several  weeks  be- 
fore he  had  fled  with  unconquerable  repug- 
nance.— The  directions  of  Cloudesley  had  been 
framed  on  the  eve  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland, 
and  had  not  been  altered  since. 

Julian  sat  in  the  apartment  that  had  formerly 
been  assigned  him,  like  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 
He  spoke  to  no  one;  he  observed  nothing. 
The  valet  of  Cloudesley,  to  whose  attendance 
he  had  in  former  times  been  familiar,  waited  on 
him.  He  seemed  like  one  planet-struck ;  some 
mighty  revolution  had  gone  on  within  him, 
which  made  him  altogether  different  from  the 
being  he  had  been.  Nothing  interested  him ; 
nothing  excited  him.  He  read  nothing,  and 
dedicated  himself  to  no  occupation.  By  night 
he  would  occasionally  wander  in  the  garden,  or, 
beyond  it,  on  the  neighbouring  hills.     At  these 
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times  the  valet  always  followed  and  watched 
him. 

Borromeo  was  awed  by  these  extraordinary 
and  unlooked-for  appearances.  He  thought  it 
little  less  than  miraculous,  that  a  young  man's 
wits  should  be  frail,  and  scattered,  and,  in  a 
manner,  perished  and  vanishing  away,  depend- 
inor  on  an  old  man's  life.  He  waited  for  the 
period  of  calmness  and  illumination,  that  he 
might  communicate  to  the  youth  all  that  he  was 
authorised  to  tell  him  of  his  situation  and  ex- 
pectations. But,  though  Julian  scarcely  noticed 
any  thing  that  occurred,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that  an  involuntary  shuddering  came 
over  him  whenever  Borromeo  appeared  in  his 
presence;  and  this  was  even  more  observable, 
the  more  he  approached  to  a  state  of  compa- 
rative calmness,  and  seemed  to  pay  some  imper- 
fect attention  to  things  around  him.  Grief  has 
moods  of  its  own.  In  this  respect  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  muslc^     It  feeds  on  its  own  thoughts. 
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and  its  own  tones.  And,  if  something  of  a 
totally  opposite  nature  presents  itself,  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake  would  scarcely  produce  a 
more  unendurable  situation.  When  a  fancied 
wise  man  and  a  monitor  approaches  him  who  is 
absorbed  in  grief  and  will  not  be  comforted, 
and  this  person  is  expected  to  tell  the  mourner  of 
the  uselessness  of  his  sorrows,  and  to  under- 
take to  rouse  the  man  of  reason  and  firmness 
within  him,  the  mourner  would,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, "  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,"  rather 
than  encounter  the  words  that  should  be  spoken. 
Julian  sometimes  imagined  Cloudesley  to  be 
still  living,  and  to  be  present  with  him  in  his 
chamber.  In  these  cases  he  would  occasionally 
assume  the  attitude  of  one  earnestly  listening, 
careful  that  not  a  sound  that  was  uttered  should 
escape  him.  He  would  then  answer,  but  in  a 
low  voice,  and  with  words  scarcely  articulate,  so 
that  only  a  few  syllables   could  be  collected* 
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This  was  in  the  nature  of  what  we  call  a  trance. 
He  would  often  dream  of  the  deceased,  and  say 
something  of  his  dreams  in  the  morning  to  the 
servant.  My  father,  he  would  say,  as  long  as 
the  day-light  lasts,  is  dead ;  but,  in  the  watches 
of  the  night,  he  comes  to  me,  and  speaks,  and 
acts,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  were  all  under 
a  delusion  when  we  thought  we  saw  him  expire  : 
it  is  no  such  thing.  By  degrees  the  tragical 
truth  came  upon  Julian,  and  came  with  so  much 
the  more  bitterness,  because  for  a  short  while 
he  had  deceived  himself.  Yet  these  dreams 
returned  so  perpetuall}^,  that  the  poor  youth 
seemed  to  have  two  lives,  one  of  sweet  and 
soothing  and  consolatory  imaginations,  and  one 
of  desolate  and  withering  reality. 

As  he  grew  more  collected,  he  began  to 
enquire  of  the  servant,  where  the  body  of 
Cloudesley  had  been  committed  to  the  earth. 
It  was  in  a  church-yard,  or  more  properly  a 
field  of  tombs  and  graves,  adjoining  to  a  neigh- 
I  5 
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bouring  friary.  The  grave  itself  was  near  the 
wall  of  the  cemetery,  and  a  large  yew-tree  over- 
shadowed it  with  its  branches.  A  bank  of 
green-sward  extended  from  the  wall  to  the  foot 
of  the  tree.  Julian  at  his  own  desire  was  led 
to  the  spot;  and,  when  he  had  found  it,  he 
requested  to  be  left  alone.  The  servant  ac- 
cordingly withdrew,  and,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  hid  himself  behind  a  monument  on 
the  further  side  of  the  inclosure.  The  young 
man  threw  himself  on  his  knees  on  the  earth, 
kissed  the  turf  that  covered  the  dead  body  of 
his  protector,  and  wrung  his  hands  with  an- 
guish. He  supported  himself  on  the  bank  of 
green-sward  that  was  at  hand.  Two  hours 
elapsed,  ere  he  quitted  the  spot,  and  returned 
by  the  way  he  came.  When  he  had  retreated 
half  the  length  of  the  burial-ground,  he  rushed 
back  again,  and  in  all  his  gestures  expressed 
the  extremity  of  his  anguish.  At  length  he  passed 
the  wicket  of  the  cemetery,  and  came  home. 
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The  first  thing  that  Julian  asked  for,  was  to 
be  led  to  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  Having 
thus  far  his  thoughts  opened  to  what  was  real 
and  external,  he  began  in  a  certain  degree  to 
observe  other  things.  Having  once  been  led 
to  the  grave  of  Cloudesley,  he  afterwards  re- 
paired to  it  again  and  again  without  a  guide; 
He  observed  the  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the 
objects  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Thus 
began  to  be  reawakened  in  him  the  organs  of 
the  bodily  senses.  Till  this  time  he  had  been 
like  a  man  swallowed  in  a  profound  and  a  long 
sleep.  "  Whether  he  were  in  the  body,  or  out 
of  the  body,  he  could  not  tell."  But,  when  his 
eyes  were  unsealed,  what  a  blank  did  the  world 
appear  to  him !  He  saw  nothing  that  he  va- 
lued, and  no  one  that  he  loved.  As  has  been 
said  of  those  in  whom  suspended  animation  has 
been  restored ;  the  first  sensation  is  an  aching 
void,  and  the  patient  longs  to  be  delivered  back 
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to  the  insensibility  from  which  he  has  been  so 
painfully  ravished. 

Julian  shewed  himself  utterly  averse  to  oral 
communication ;  and  he  scarcely  read.  More 
or  less  however,  almost  every  day,  he  committed 
his  thoughts  to  paper.  Some  of  these  memo- 
randums he  destroyed ;  some  he  threw  aside, 
and  thought  of  no  more ;  and  others  he  folded 
away,  and  locked  in  his  escritoire.  A  few  were 
taken  up  by  the  servant,  and  given  to  Borromeo. 
One  of  them  was  this. 

"  Where  art  thou,  my  protector,  my  father? 
Dost  thou  exist  in  some  distant  sphere  ?  Or, 
dost  thou  still  watch  over,  and  guard,  though 
unseen,  the  child  thou  so  entirely  lovedst  ?  Oh, 
that  I  could  see  thee,  speak  to  thee  !  Some- 
times I  hear  the  sound  of  thy  voice,  its  sweet 
and  soothing  tones,  as  I  walk  in  the  garden  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Sometimes  in  my  bed, 
even  when  awake,  thou  seemest  to  draw  back 
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my  curtain,  and  look  upon  me  with  pity  and 
love  ! — - 

*'  Never  was  father  so  entitled  to  the  affection 
of  a  son.  From  my  earliest  recollection  I  have 
seen  that  I  was  all  thy  care.  Thou  removedst 
from  Austria  to  Verona,  and  from  Verona  to 
Florence,  that  my  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment and  means  of  happiness  might  be  more 
ample.  Thou  seemedst  to  think  of  nothing 
else:  it  is  as  if  the  hairs  of  my  head  were  num- 
bered by  thee.  With  what  eyes  of  love  didst 
thou  observe  me  !  With  what  care  didst  thou 
watch  by  my  bed  of  sickness !  How  did  thy 
heart  exult  in  my  imputed  good  qualities  and 
improvement !  How  did  thy  eyes  glisten  at 
the  sound  of  my  praise;  praise,  that  I  was 
principally  incited  to  earn,  because  it  afforded 
so  pure  a  gratification  to  thee  ! — 

"  Thou  wert  every  thing  to  me ;  and  now — 
I  am  nothing  !  Who  cares  for  me  ?  In  whose 
eyes  do  I  discover  tenderness  and  the  affection 
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of  a  parent  ?  I  have  neither  father,  nor  mother, 
nor  uncle,  nor  aunt,  nor  brother,  nor  sister, 
nor  cousin.  I,  who  am  so  full  even  to  bursting, 
of  all  human  kindnesses,  have  no  one  on  whom 
to  bestow  them.  The  eyes  of  all  I  meet  are 
hard,  and  glittering,  and  indifferent,  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger.  They  look  on  me,  and  pass  by 
on  the  other  side.  If  I  die,  there  is  no  one  to 
miss  me,  to  consecrate  my  ashes  with  one  soli- 
tary tear.  "  From  Cain,  the  first  male-child, 
to  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,"  there 
never  was  one  so  alone  in  the  world  !  The  full 
meaning  of  the  word — banishment, — that  name 
that  I  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  inse- 
parable concomitant  of  crime, — has  all  been 
accumulated  on  my  devoted  head." 

[1  am  induced  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of 
lord  Danvers  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  that,  great  as  the  merits  of  Cloudesley 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  his  ward,  they  were  in 
reality  greater  than  he  apprehended.     There  is 
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perhaps  no  example  in  the  records  of  mankind 
of  one  who  did  all  that  he  did.  Julian  thought 
of  him  as  his  father;  he  was  not  his  father. 
For  a  son  peradventure  some  fathers  would 
even  dare  to  die.  But  there  was  no  kindred 
between  Julian  and  his  protector.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  faults  of  Cloudesley^s  past 
life,  from  the  hour  he  was  left  alone  with  his 
ward  in  his  hands,  his  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
without  a  blemish.  For  one  short  interval  his 
good  genius  deserted  him,  and  he  consented  to 
an  act  of  baseness  in  lending  himself  to  assist 
the  uncle  in  stripping  his  infant  nephew  of  his 
birthright  and  his  name.  But  all  that  followed, 
was  a  life  of  expiation  for  that  act.  His  thoughts 
by  day  and  by  night,  from  the  infancy  of  Julian 
to  the  death  of  his  protector,  were  how  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  his  pupil. 
He  cast  to  earth  "  all  trivial,  fond  records ; " 
he  cleansed  his  bosom  of  all  those  passions, 
which  till  then  perhaps  had  twined  their  ten- 
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drils  round  his  heart,  and  lived  for  one  thing 
alone.  He  saw  in  the  child  that  was  for  ever 
before  him,  and  was  his  only  delight,  the  monu- 
ment of  his  for-ever-repented  and  execrated 
delinquency,  and  never  thought  he  could  make 
atonement  enough.  It  was  his  consolation,  to 
heap  endless  benefits  on  his  head,  to  raise  him, 
as  far  as  his  efforts  and  industry  could  bring  the 
thing  to  effect,  into  a  model  of  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  man,  to  traverse  sea  and  land  for  his 
advantage,  and,  if  it  were  possible  for  human 
perseverance  to  accomplish  it,  finally  to  place 
him  in  the  stall  of  all  his  honoured  ancestors, 
and  to  do  homage  to  him  there.  The  guilt  of 
Cloudesley  in  becoming  the  accessory  of  the 
uncle's  usurpation,  hung  over  him  like  a  cloud 
of  portentous  blackness.  For  a  time  it  was 
opake  and  impenetrable ;  it  shut  out  from  him 
the  light  of  the  &un,  and  made  day  and  night 
alike  to  him.  In  proportion  as  he  effected  any 
good  for  the  forlorn  youth,  the  darkness  be- 
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came  less,  and  a  twilight  of  the  soul  cheered 
him.  But  he  waited  with  unappeasable  earnest- 
ness, till  the  whole  mischief  that  had  been  done 
should  be  removed,  and  Julian,  his  sun,  should 
shine  out  in  all  his  glory.  If  his  offence  were 
great,  -never  was  penitence  so  exemplary.  All 
the  voluntary  expiations  recorded  in  the  lying 
legends  of  saints,  shrink  into  nothing  in  the  com- 
parison. It  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  it  was  his  greatest  consolation, 
that  at  least  he  died  for  Julian.  And,  as  it  has 
become  my  province  to  record  this  memorable 
history,  I  could  not  restrain  myself  from  these 
slight  observations  on  the  singular  merits  of  the 
man. 

First  of  penitents,  and  most  devoted  of  guar- 
dians, hail,  and  farewel !] 
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CHAPTER   IX, 


The  lapse,  of  days  and  weeks  by  no  means 
contributed  to  reconcile  Julian  to  his  situation. 
He  had  before  conceived  a  distaste  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  house  of  Borromeo.  Now,  that 
his  heart  was  made  tender  and  sensitive  by  the 
grief  that  preyed  on  his  vitals,  the  matter  was 
rendered  worse.  The  countenance  of  Borro- 
meo was  austere  and  repulsive ;  his  speech  was 
sharp  and  sailor-like,  little  accommodated  to 
the  ear  of  one  brought  up  in  all  the  elegance  of 
refinement,  less  so  of  one  whose  organs  were 
rendered  delicate  and  morbid  by  the  visitations 
of  grief.  The  house  of  Borromeo  was  plain,  and 
blank-looking,  and  gloomy.     And  to  all  these 
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disadvantages  Julian  now,  his  guardian  and  his 
father  being  no  more,  saw  no  termination. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
character  of  Borromeo  underwent  a  singular 
modification  on  this  occasion.  Before,  he  had 
looked  upon  Julian  with  a  certain  supercilious- 
ness and  disdain.  He  had  viewed  him  as  a 
spoiled  child,  a  creature  unduly  pampered  and 
indulged,  and  therefore  worthless  and  unpre- 
pared for  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  human  life. 
In  this  character  he  owed  him  a  sort  of  spite, 
and  thought,  agreeably  to  his  notions  of  right 
and  justice,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
restore  the  true  state  of  the  balance,  and  to 
bring  forward  some  of  those  ruggednesses, 
harsh  tones  and  unpalatable  contradictions, 
which  had  been  so  improperly  withheld  from 
the  youth  in  the  course  of  his  boyhood. 

Now  the  case  was  altered.  Here  was  Julian, 
undrilled  to  the  hardships  of  existence,  his  path 
thus  far  carefully  smoothed  before  him  and  every 
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pebble  removed  that  might  gall  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  now  suddenly  thrust  out  upon  the  world 
without  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler.  Hitherto 
every  question  of  experience,  before  it  arose,  was 
studied  for  him  by  another;  and  care,  anxiety 
or  foresight  on  his  part  was  rendered  super- 
fluous. Now,  he  was  like  a  youth,  shipwrecked 
on  a  foreign  shore,  surrounded  with  strange 
faces,  and  persons  utterly  indifferent  whether 
the  first  step  he  took  might  not  lead  to  irre- 
trievable destruction.  And  all  this  was  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

This  situation  awed  Borromeo.  It  changed 
in  a  memorable  degree  the  tone  of  his  mind. 
The  ruggedness  of  his  nature,  which  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  no  man's  feelings,  now 
gave  place  to  a  timidity  altogether  new.  .  But 
his  proceeding  was  in  the  utmost  degree  injudi- 
cious. He  wished  to  tame  his  manner,  and 
modulate  his  voice;  but  he  could  not.  He 
>vished  to  express  sympathy;    but  he  wanted 
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the  organ.  He  could  not  find  words  to  convey 
the  feelings  of  his  mind.  He  looked  with  a  cer- 
tain fear  and'  anxiety  upon  the  orphan  youth ; 
but  his  stubborn  features  refused  to  transmit 
the  sentiments  that  lived  in  his  bosom. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  suddenly  be- 
came, so  far  as  related  to  the  intercourse  of 
Julian,  diffident  and  silent.  When  he  desired 
to  speak,  he  hesitated,  and  could  not  determine 
in  what  manner  to  begin.  There  was  a  sacred- 
ness  in  filial  sorrow,  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
break  in  upon.  The  orphan  state  of  Julian  was 
a  sort  of  hallowed  ground,  not  thoughtlessly  to 
be  invaded  by  the  feet  of  the  profane. — This 
fashion  of  proceeding  however  on  the  part  of 
Borromeo  was  not  likely  to  last  long.  His  habi- 
tual manners  would  soon  have  resumed  their 
ascendancy.  And  indeed  it  was  but  justice,  that 
the  young  man  should  be  informed  respecting 
his  real  situation,  and  what  provision  he  was 
to  look  forward  to  for  his  future  existence. 
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But  the  reserve  of  the  Itahan  continued  long 
enough  to  be  productive  of  the  most  memorable 
effects.  At. a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  the  young  man 
himself  would  have  called  upon  his  new  guar- 
dian, to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship, 
and  inform  him  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Cloudesley  had  died.  Julian  was  as  ignorant  on 
this  topic  as  a  new-born  babe.  His  supposed 
father  had  peculiar  reasons  for  not  being  commu- 
nicative. And,  in  case  of  any  thing  sudden  hap- 
pening to  himself,  he  had,  as  has  been  seen,  left 
the  whole  question  in  the  hands  of  Borromeo. 

Borromeo  had  altered  his  manners  to  the 
orphan  youth.  But  Julian  did  not  possess  the 
clue  which  should  aid  him  to  expound  this 
alteration.  The  taciturnity  of  the  Italian  now, 
was  scarcely  more  satisfactory  to  the  youth, 
than  his  rigid  and  unpalatable  admonitions  had 
been  formerly.  The  state  of  Julian's  mind  very 
ill  fitted  him  for  the  task  of  breaking  the  ice, 
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and  soliciting  a  communication.  Grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  parent  and  protector  was  lys  predo- 
minant feeling.  A  youth  of  eighteen^  even  if 
not  otherwise  disabled,  was  scarcely  qualified 
to  call  to  account  a  man  of  Borromeo's  stern 
and  arbitrary  habits.  Beside  which,  Julian  had 
encouraged  himself  to  cherish  an  antipathy  to 
the  individual,  in  whose  dwelling  he  was  now  an 
inmate.  His  impulse,  at  least  for  the  present, 
was  to  have  no  more  communication  with 
the  Italian  than  decency  required ;  and  indeed 
their  intercourse  scarcely  amounted  to  that 

The  mind  of  the  youth  was  at  first  solely 
occupied  with  the  thought  of  what  he  had  lost, 
and  the  tragical  circumstances  with  which  that 
loss  had  been  attended.  By  and  by,  like  a  man 
escaped  from  a  shipwreck,  or  from  a  habitation 
consumed  by  devouring  flames,  he  began  to 
look  round  upon  what  had  been  saved  from  the 
wide-spreading  ruin.  He  was  but  just  in  the 
dawning  of  human  life,  and  in  the  course  of 
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nature  might  expect  to  live  through  many  fu- 
ture years.    Taken  under  this  aspect,  the  house 
of  Borromeo,  and  the  society  of  its  master  were 
loathsome  to  his  thoughts.     Julian  was  by  na- 
ture of  an  affectionate  disposition,  that  sought 
with  unappeasable  appetite  the  gratification,  to 
love  and  be  loved.     He  was  habitually  of  an 
aspiring  mind,  and,  most  of  all,  of  a  spirit  free 
and   uncontroled.      The  house   of  Borromeo 
therefore  appeared  to  him  a  prison,  and  the 
most  gloomy  of  prisons.     All  that  lived  in  it 
were  the  phantoms  of  men,  and  not  men,  mock- 
ing him  with  the  semblance  of  humanity,  and 
by  that  means  perpetually  bringing  to  his  mind 
what  goodly  realities  might  elsewhere  be  found. 
He  recollected  the  severe  non-intercourse  in- 
hibitions which  had  formerly  been  promulgated 
by  Borromeo;  and,  though  they  were  not  re- 
peated now,  he  believed  they  had  lost  none  of 
their  force  and  vitality.     He  saw  that,  when- 
ever he  went  out,  though  in  his  present  state  of 
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mind  that  seldom  occurred,  his  steps  were 
carefully  watched.  All  that  he  loved  best  in 
tlie  world  of  living  men,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
labyrinths  of  the  Apennines. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Julian  had  been 
cultivated,  and  his  wants  supplied,  but  he 
scarcely  knew  any  thing  of  the  machinery  of 
human  existence,  and  how  the  things  necessary 
to  mortal  life  were  produced  and  distributed. 
He  was  aware  that  his  supposed  father  occupied 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land,  arable,  or 
devoted  to  the  breeding  of  animals  for  food; 
and  he  supposed  that  an  interest  in  this  land 
and  stock  devolved  to  himself,  as  the  sole  sur- 
viving representative  of  the  deceased.  These 
points  at. some  time  or  other  must  be  brought 
into  discussion,  and  submitted  to  a  certain 
order;  and  the  explanation  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  had  with  Borromeo.  But  Julian, 
with  the  weight  of  sorrow  under  which  he  at 
present  laboured,  and  the  painful  impression 
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that  he  had  not  a  human  creature  near  him  to 
whom  he  could  open  his  heart,  and  with  whom 
he  could  consult,  felt  the  deepest  aversion  to 
enter  upon  these  cold  and  mechanical  topics 
with  a  stranger,  and  most  of  all  with  the  person 
under  whose  roof  he  resided.  As  he  had  never 
known  what  want  was,  and  every  thing  he 
needed  had  been  at  all  times  supplied  to  him 
before  he  asked  it,  he  did  not  see  the  question 
in  the  same  urgent  light,  as  it  would  have  ap- 
peared in  to  any  one  of  more  varied  experience. 
It  was  to  him  as  if  the  birds  of  the  air  had 
brought  him  food,  as  they  did  to  Elijah  in  the 
desert :  when  he  was  hungry,  a  table  had  al- 
ways been  spread  to  allay  his  appetite,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  He  did  not  therefore  form  to  him- 
self the  conception,  that  any  exertion  or  fore- 
sight would  be  required  on  his  part,  to  prevent 
these  vulgar  inconveniences. 

For  a  certain  space  of  time  Julian  lived  only 
in  the  recollection  of  the  past ;  and  sorrow  may 
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be  said  to  have  served  him  for  meat  and  for 
drink.  He  observed  none  of  the  things  that 
were  around  him ;  and  it  was  the  same  thing  to 
him  whether  he  was  in  a  hovel  or  a  palace. 
But  the  violence  of  grief  has  its  limits.  No 
man  can  be  for  ever  shut  up  in  the  things  that 
are  not ;  and  especially  no  one  in  this  early  pe- 
riod of  human  life. 

Julian  had  now  many  times  visited  the  grave 
of  his  protector,  where  he  had  indulged  the 
agony  of  his  mood  in  solitude,  and  had  then 
quietly  returned  to  his  apartment  in  the  house 
of  Borromeo.  The  first,  the  second,  and  the 
third  time  he  had  been  watched;  but  his  pro- 
ceedings then  became  known ;  and  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  dog  him  any  longer.  His  visits 
to  the  shrine  of  Cloudesley  were  always  by 
night,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  very  late. 
In  the  solitary  grange  where  Borromeo  lived, 
it  was  not  judged  requisite  to  be  very  accurate 
K  2 
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about  bolts  and  bars;  and  Julian  let  himself 
out  and  in  as  he  pleased. 

At  length  the  night  came,  when  he  passed  the 
threshold,  and  returned  no  more.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  his  absence,  till  the  next  morning. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  had  reentered  the  house 
quietly,  making  no  noise  that  he  might  not  dis- 
turb the  sleepers.  In  the  morning  however  his 
bed  and  his  chamber  were  found  untenanted. 
The  horse  that  St  Elmo  had  lent  to  him,  was 
also  missing  from  the  stables.  Borromeo  be- 
came alarmed;  he  caused  Julian  to  be  sought 
and  enquired  for  in  all  directions  ;  but  in  vain. 
He  had  already  written  to  me  an  account  of 
Cloudesley's  death,  and  of  Julian's  being  once 
more  domesticated  under  his  roof.  He  now 
wrote  to  me  again,  to  inform  me  of  the  young 
man's  disappearance. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


It  was  almost  immediately  after  the  time  that 
Cloudesley  departed  for  the  continent,  that  the 
late  lord  Dan  vers  died. 

You  will  easily  imagine  what  were  my  sensa- 
tions upon  this  accession  of  new  property  and 
new  honours.  My  heart  has  long  been  dead 
within  me.  The  worm  of  remorse  has  been  for 
years  gnawing  on  my  vitals.  I  have  never 
known  a  tranquil  moment,  since  I  contrived 
the  disinheritance  of  my  brother's  orphan  son. 
And  see,  how  the  Governor  of  the  Universe 
has  avenged  my  crime  !  One  by  one,  my  wife 
and  aU  my  children  have  died — all,  save  this 
one,  whose  existence  seems  suspended  by  a  hair. 
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And  he  also  will  die ! It  may  be  so  !    But,  if 

care,  if  devotion,  if  the  skill  of  physicians,  if  the 
most  accurate  watchfulness  for  his  diet,  his  ex- 
ercise, the  air  he  breathes,  the  tranquillity  of 
his  spirit,  can  save  him,  he  shall  be  saved. 
Every  thing  about  him  shall  talk  of  cheerfulness, 
of  hilarity,  of  happiness.  For  myself  I  am  no- 
thing—I have  long  since  dismissed  the  hope  of 
peace,  of  serenity,  of  comfort.  Heaven  has  de- 
creed to  make  me  a  monument  of  its  vengeance 
against  broken  vows  and  violated  equity.  But 
my  son  ! — He  shall  outlive  the  blasted  existence 
of  his  father ;  he  shall  never  know  adversity  .and 
sorrow.  He  shall  be  placed  high  among  the 
nobles  of  the  land ;  and  the  whole  realm  of  which 
he  is  a  member  shall  pay  homage  to  his  accom- 
plishments and  his  virtues  ! — This  is  all  that 
stands  between  me  and  despair. 

What ;  have  I  paid  the  price,  and  shall  I  not 
obtain  that  which  I  have  purchased  for  myself, 
I  suppose,  by  the  perdition  of  my  soul  ?     What 
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agonies  have  I  suffered  for  ever  and  for  ever  ! 
Oh,  if  any  one  could  count  up  the  tortures  of 
the  guilt  of  a  treacherous  uncle — no  ;  no  forti- , 
tude  of  man  or  devil  would  be  equal  to  the  sus- 
taining them.  I  leave  it  to  other  men  to  pro- 
nounce, whether  it  is  the  wisdom  of  heaven,  or 
the  malignity  of  hell,  which  takes  care  that  fie 
should  not  open  the  book,  and  read  the  miseries 
of  the  guilty,  that  otherwise  would  crush  him 
like  the  descent  of  a  mountain  on  his  head,  but 
that  one  by  one  he  learns  to  endure.  I  have 
drained  the  nauseous,  intolerable  cup  of  con- 
scious crime  day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour  ; 
but  it  has  still  in  it  one  drop  of  mitigation,  the 
love  I  bear  my  son,  and  the  anxious  wish  I 
entertain,  that  he  may  flourish  for  long  years  in 
spotless  glory,  as  the  lord  of  an  ample  estate, 
and  an  earl  of  the  realm  of  England. 

There  is  one  aggravation  of  my  sufferings, 
one  fang  that  barbs  the  arrow  that  for  ever 
rankles  in  my  bosom,  to  which  no  words  can 
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do  justice:  and  this  is  the  discordance  of  the 
world  within,  and  the  world  without  me.  I  do 
justice  to  my  own  demerits.  But  all  that 
approach  me  applaud  my  worth,  and  pay 
homage  to  the  good,  the  philanthropical,  the 
excellent  baron  Alton,  and  earl  Danvers.  All 
but  this  I  could  endure.  I  feel  that  it  would 
often  be  a  relief  to  me,  if  they  were  to  hoot  at 
and  to  curse  me.  But  the  smooth,  the  smiling, 
the  complacent  countenances  I  am  destined  to 
encounter,  this  is  the  most  cruel  mockery.  If 
I  may  employ  the  illustration  without  profane- 
ness,  it  is  like  the  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews  !  ad- 
dressed by  the  lictors  of  Pilate  to  the  Redeemer 
of  Mankind.  For,  all  the  time,  I  feel  within 
my  utter  desolation,  and  that  I  envy  the  con- 
dition of  the  most  forlorn  and  destitute  beggar 
who  knows  that  he  has  not  deserved  the  hard- 
ships which  are  heaped  upon  him. 

Something  too  much  of  this. — Yet,  oh.  Mea- 
dows, you  can  little  think  what  a  relief  it  is  to 
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me  to  speak  of  myself  without  reserve  !  I  am 
placed  every  day  upon  a  stage.  I  appear  for 
ever  in  an  assumed  character.  No  actor  who 
comes  forward  for  the  amusement  of  a  gaping 
crowd,  is  so  unfortunate  as  I  am.  He  struts  his 
hour,  and  then  retires  to  his  own  fire-side,  or 
sits  with  his  brother-actors  in  the  apartment  of 
an  obscure  tavern,  and  unbends.  He  makes 
his  jest,  and  tells  his  tale  unreproved,  and  ap- 
pears in  a  light  the  most  contrasted  with  the 
mummery  which  he  exhibits  for  a  short  interval 
to  those  who  know  him  not  as  he  is.  But  I 
must  never  forget  my  part.  The  eyes  of  man- 
kind are  for  ever  upon  me.  Willingly  would 
I  call  upon  the  mountains  to  fall  upon,  and  the 
hills  to  cover  me  from  the  prying  observation 
of  the  indifferent  spectators,  who  would  "  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  my  mystery,  and  sound  me 
from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  com- 
pass." 

Bear  with  me.     For  nearly  twenty  years  I 
k5 
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have  not  shewn  myself  to  any  human  creature 
in  the  undress  of  the  soul.  Even  to  Cloudesley, 
to  whom  alone  I  appeared  as  I  was,  I  had  still 
a  cause  to  plead,  and  an  object  to  effect,  which 
could  best  be  secured  by  arguments  artificially 
arranged.  With  you  it  is  otherwise.  You  are 
not  my  adversary;  and  1  flatter  myself  never 
will  be.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  found 
a  gratification  in  telling  you  my  story  with  mi- 
nuteness, and  amplifying  the  parts  that  appeared 
to  be  of  importance. 

Nothing  could  be  more  galling  to  me  at  the 
moment,  than  the  triumphal  reception  I  expe- 
rienced on  my  accession  to  my  English  honours. 
Look  at  this  house,  the  seat  of  my  ancestors ! 
It  was  founded  by  men  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  princely  races  that  ever  adorned 
with  their  magnificence  the  annals  of  this  island, 
the  Mowbrays,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  one  of  whom 
threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and  defied  to  mortal 
combat  Henry  duke  of  Hereford,  afterwards 
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king  Henry  the  Fourth,  while  Richard  the 
Second,  the  reigning  sovereign,  sat  umpire  of 
the  field.  When  I  approached  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  inheritance  of  my  ancestors,  the  ap- 
plauses with  which  I  was  received,  and  the 
rejoicings  that  welcomed  me,  were  of  the  most 
extravagant  mirth  and  hilarity. 

I  landed  at  Chester,  and  proceeded  across 
the  country.  When  I  arrived  at  Doncaster,  I 
was  met  by  a  chosen  deputation  of  my  tenants. 
Still  as  I  advanced  upon  the  road,  the  number 
of  my  train  perpetually  increased.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  spectators.  A  procession  of 
the  rustic  inhabitants  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds,  presently  ap- 
peared, with  drums,  and  trumpets,  and  a  band 
of  music.  Temporary  arches  were  erected  for 
me  and  my  attendants  to  pass  under.  Flags 
appeared  waving  in  the  air,  with  various  in- 
scriptions, and  the  arms  of  the  different  noble 
houses  from  which  I  am  descended,   painted 
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upon  them.  The  whole  mansion  of  Milwood 
Park,  together  with  the  houses  of  the  adjoining 
village,  was  illuminated  ;  and  a  number  of  fire- 
works, together  with  the  broaching  of  many 
hogsheads  of  ale,  closed  the  honours  of  the 
day. 

What  was  this  to  me,  whose  face  was  bleach- 
ed with  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  trenched  with  the 
furrows  of  care  and  disappointment ;  whose  eyes 
were  dim,  whose  heart  was  dead,  and  who  had 
no  longer  a  hope  in  the  world,  save  in  this 
child,  that  I  have  reason  to  fear  will  speedily 
be  ravished  from  me  ?  How  gladly  would  I 
have  escaped  from  this  gaudy  scene,  and  these 
joys,  which  were  no  joys  to  me  !  But  I  had 
strung  my  mind  to  the  business  in  which  I 
was  compelled  to  engage.  The  most  consider- 
able of  my  tenants  were  formally  introduced  to 
me,  and  congratulated  me  upon  that  translation 
from  the  subordinate  to  the  superior  country, 
which  aggravated  all  my  woes.     I  was  like  a 
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soldier  who  has  received  his  death's  wound  in 
the  field  of  battle,  whose  limbs  are  shattered, 
and  his  bosom  trenched,  while  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  vehicle  that  removes  him,  tears 
him  to  pieces  with  insufferable  agonies. 

It  is  now  many  months  since  I  received  from 
Borromeo  the  intelligence  of  my  nephew's  dis- 
appearance. He  has  been  heard  of  no  more. 
It  is  as  if  some  gulph  had  suddenly  opened  in 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  had  received  him 
into  her  bowels.  I  have  waited  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  with  the  hope 
that  some  intelligence  would  transpire  respect- 
ing him.  Borromeo  has  been  unwearied  in  his 
researches.     In  vain. 

I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  I  never  contem- 
plated such  a  result  of  my  misdeeds.  I  aspired 
to  the  goal  of  my  childish  envy,  to  be  an  elder 
brother,  to  be  the  heir,  to  be  a  lord.  Fortune 
threw  in  my  way  the  power  of  gratifying  this 
the  earliest  passion  of  my  soul.     Fortune,  not- 
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withstanding  a  thousand  probabilities  which 
had  immediately  preceded  to  the  contrary,  de- 
livered into  my  arms  the  new-born  heir,  having 
neither  father  nor  mother,  and  born  on  a 
foreign  soil.  Fortune  thus,  the  basest  of  all  se- 
ducers, resuscitated  within  me  the  evil  passion, 
which  had  slept  for  years  before,  like  the  thing 
that  had  never  been.  I  was  tempted;  and, 
which  has  fastened  upon  my  soul  the  corroding 
canker  of  repentance  never  to  be  extirpated,  I 
fell. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  devilish  and 
villainous  thoughts  that  ever  harboured  in  my 
bosom,  I  deemed  that  I  had  fully  provided  for 
the  happiness  of  this  unfortunate  outcast, — this 
outcast,  for  whom,  even  in  my  most  ambitious 
and  profligate  aspirings,  my  very  soul  yearned. 
I  allotted  an  ample,  and  not  for  one  instant  in- 
terrupted income,  to  provide  for  him.  I  knew, 
I  thought  I  knew,  to  the  very  bottom  the  cha- 
racter of  Cloudesley;— a  selfish  man,  at  open 
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war  with  his  fellow-mortals,  but  in  whom  that 
alloy  was  counteracted  by  a  thousand  virtues.  I 
was  not  deceived  in  him.  In  a  moment  preg- 
nant with  fate  and  crime  to  us  both,  he  sold 
himself  to  the  baseness  of  my  heart.  But  from 
that  day  forward,  his  conduct  has  ever  been 
exemplary  and  spotless. 

Well  then ;  I  provided  for  the  happiness  of 
this  infant  outcast.  I  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
recorded  in  the  calendar  of  the  peerage ;  I  did 
not  suffer  him  to  inherit  the  possessions  and  the 
expectations  of  his  father,  a  species  of  inherit- 
ance which  has  involved  so  many  souls  in  the 
snares  of  perdition,  even  as  it  has  involved  mine. 
What  is  high  birth,  to  him  to  whom  high  birth 
has  never  been  the  theme  of  his  contemplation  ? 
What  is  a  throne,  to  him  who  has  never 
dreamed  of  a  throne  ?  Man  is  the  offspring  of 
nature,  and  of  nature's  God.  He  has  appe- 
tites and  feelings.  He  must  be  fed,  and  be 
clothed,  and  wants  a  roof  to  cover  him.     He  is 
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endowed  with  the  faculty  of  propagating  his  spe- 
cies, and  of  consequence  is  accessible  to  all  the 
joys,  the  nameless  refinements  and  susceptibilities 
of  love.  God  has  bestowed  on  him  the  powers 
of  understanding  and  imagination.  He  is  capa- 
ble of  becoming  wise,  and  learned,  and  inven* 
tive,  of  lofty  conceptions,  of  great  undertakings, 
of  enthusiasm  admirable  and  divine.  Of  a 
truth,  he  is  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made," 
and  is  the  crown  and  consummation  of  the 
Creator's  works.  All  this  I  thoroughly  know, 
and  most  readily  confess. 

But  how  are  the  faculties  of  man  to  be  best 
developed,  and  his  happiness  secured  ?  The  state 
of  a  king  is  not  favourable  to  this,  nor  the  state 
of  the  noble  and  rich  men  of  the  earth.  All 
this  is  artificial  life,  the  inventions  of  vanity  and 
grasping  ambition,  by  which  we  have  spoiled 
the  man  of  nature,  and  of  pure,  simple  and  un- 
distorted  impulses.  From  my  soul  I  believe, 
that  the  plan  of  life  I  had  marked  out  for  my 
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brother's  son,  was  calculated  to  make  him 
more  truly  great  and  happier,  than  that  which 
the  institutions  of  the  British  isles  had  prepared 
for  him. 

But  all  my  projects  are  defeated.  He  is 
gone,  no  one  knows  whither.  The  provision  I 
have  made  for  him  is  suspended.  Who  now 
undertakes  to  supply  to  him  what  nature's  wants 
require?  Slender  as  are  these  demands,  the 
absence  of  that  which  shall  satisfy  them,  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  invitations  to  depravity 
and  crime.  He  that  is  without  that  supply 
may  perish  in  the  extremity  of  misery,  or  may 
be  engaged  in  community  with  the  worst  of 
characters,  or  in  the  perpetration  of  those 
acts  which  civilised  man  most  unrelentingly 
avenges. 

Where  is  this  unhappy  youth  ?  He  was 
brought  up,  thanks  to  the  affection  and  virtue 
of  Cloudesley,  in  the  midst  of  every  wholsome 
advantage  and  indulgence.     His  education  h^s 
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unfitted  him  to  struggle  with  want ;  and  his  in- 
genuous habits  have  placed  him  at  a  distance 
from  all  suspiciousness,  and  rendered  him  emi- 
nently the  prepared  victim  of  delusion,  sophistry 
and  falshood. 

I  can  bear  these  thoughts  no  longer.  I  have 
waited  till  patience  is  at  an  end.  I  have  played 
my  part  scurvily,  vilely  in  human  life ;  I  know 
that.  But  I  cannot  endure  that  this  poor  youth, 
flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  blood  of  my  blood,  should 
owe  his  destruction  to  me.  1  have  drank 
deeply  of  the  bitterness  of  self-reproach,  com- 
punction and  misery ;  but  this  last  thought  is 
mortal  to  me.  My  soul  is  distracted ;  sleep  is 
departed  from  me.  If  at  any  time  I  close  my 
eyes,  I  see  him  naked,  emaciated,  tearing  his  very 
flesh  in  the  sharp  pangs  of  hunger.  At  another 
time  I  see  him  environed  with  a  ferocious  set  of 
banditti  and  bravoes,  whose  diabolical  qualities 
are  visible  to  all  other  men,  but  hidden  from 
him.     I  picture  him  to  myself  the  victim  of  the 
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evil  society  with  which  he  is  united,  convicted 
under  the  forms  of  justice  of  their  crimes,  and 
led  forth  to  an  ignominious  and  tormenting 
death.  If  I  could  fix  on  any  one  of  these  mis- 
chiefs, and  say  it  is  under  this  that  he  suffers,  it 
would  be  something.  It  is  their  variety,  and 
the  exhaustlessness  of  their  stores,  that  con- 
sumes me. 

I  perhaps  do  not  thoroughly  understand  what 
I  have  been ;  but  I  know  what  I  am.  In  the 
dire  moment  of  my  master-crime,  I  was  perad- 
venture  a  worse  man  than  I  am  willing  to 
acknowledge.  When  I  brought  my  mind  to 
contrive  the  fearful  tissue  of  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion by  which  my  brother's  son  was  disinherited, 
the  basest  parts  of  my  nature  were  wrought  to 
a  tremendous  height ;  scarcely  any  thing  could 
have  stopped  me;  I  might  perhaps  (I  tremble 
to  think  it)  have  been  driven  on  to  murder.  My 
hands  are  unstained  with  blood :  but  I  did  all 
that  my  evil  purposes  demanded ;  if  they  had 
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required  more,  peradventure  I  should  have  done 
more. 

But  that  is  over  now.  I  was  then  in  the 
lustihood  of  life ;  I  "  walked  in  the  ways  of  my 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  my  eyes."  But  I  am 
now  past  the  middle  term  of  human  existence, 
and  descending  in  the  vale  of  years.  The  glo- 
ries of  this  world  are  used  and  at  an  end  with 
me.  What  dazzled  me  once,  dazzles  me  no 
more.  Splendour  and  rank  and  riches  have 
faded  away  in  my  eyes.  They  "  play  round  the 
head,  but  come  not  to  the  heart."  They  are 
like  the  furniture  of  former  generations,  when 
set  in  a  modern  drawing-room,  or  like  a  gala- 
suit,  when  the  lace  is  tarnished,  and  the  cloth  is 
worn  threadbare.  I  hasten  towards  that  bourne, 
which  all  men  are  destined  to  arrive  at ;  and 
the  scene  of  this  world  is  fast  closing  upon 
me  for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  merely  that  I  have  outlived  that 
dangerous  period  of  human  existence,  that  is  so 
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eminently  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  "  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life ; "  but,  independently  of  this,  I  have  seen 
experimentally  the  emptiness  of  those  things  the 
very  thought  of  which  once  subdued  me  to  its 
sway.  I  have  ascended  the  chair  of  the  noble, 
and  been  the  lord  of  thousands  :  and  what  has 
this  done  for  me  ?  Since  the  death  of  my  elder 
brother,  since  the  temptations  of  crime  have 
mastered  and  possessed  me,  I  have  never  known 
a  moment's  peace.  I  once  lived  to  honour;  I 
loved  and  was  loved  by  the  heroic  Arthur ;  I 
was  the  soldier  of  glory.  I  was  happy  in  the 
happiness  and  fame  of  my  senior,  and  had  no 
conception  so  mean  as  of  a  gratification,  the 
first  fruits  of  which  were  not  his.  As  such  I 
appeared  and  was  acknowledged  during  the 
campaigns  of  Eugene,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1718  when  we  resided  at  Vienna.  I  was  the 
model  and  example  of  all  that  was  becoming 
and  praiseworthy  in  a  younger  brother. 
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Twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  that 
period.  I  tried  the  experiment  of  a  single  life ; 
it  was  too  sad  and  too  wretched  to  be  endured. 
I  married.  Fortune  was  with  me  in  the  character 
of  my  wife,  and  the  endowments  of  my  children. 
Yet  I  was  not  happy.  Happy  did  I  say  ?  The 
brilliant  round  that  sends  out  the  sunshine  of 
the  soul,  was,  as  in  a  phantasmagoria,  carried 
off  to  an  immeasurable  distance,  and  brought  to 
the  vanishing  point.  Meanwhile  the  air  that  I 
breathed  was  that  of  fog  and  of  mist,  the  foe  to 
respiration,  which,  while  it  seemed  destined  to 
maintain  the  health  of  existence,  served  only  the 
more  effectually  to  destroy  it.  But  what  I  had 
in  the  married  life,  is  gone.  The  pleasure,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  diminution  of  suf- 
fering, which  I  derived  from  my  wife  and  my 
children,  has  served  only  as  a  new  medium  of 
misery.  One  by  one  I  have  lost  them,  with  the 
bitter  conviction  that  a  just  providence  has  cut 
them  off  in  the  morning  of  life,  a  judgment  and 
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an  expiation  for  mj'  fault.  Oh,  how  protracted 
and  interminable  has  been  the  period  of  the 
rack  on  which  my  heartstrings  have  been 
stretched  to  the  bursting  ! 
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CHAPTER    XL 


Such  was  the  narrative  of  lord  Danvers.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  put  it  down  in  his  exact 
words.  That  every  one  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge to  have  been  impossible.  I  feel  that  I 
have  sometimes  taken  the  liberty  to  interweave 
with  it  circumstances,  that  were  not  fully  known 
to  me  till  afterwards.  It  was  scarcely  in  my 
power  to  do  otherwise.  I  have  given  lord 
Danvers's  narrative  in  the  first  person :  without 
doing  so  I  should  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
introduce  the  language  in  which  he  described 
his  feelings  of  compunction  and  remorse ;  and 
in  this  it  has  been  my  desire  to  be  faithful  and 
minute.  After  this  it  would  have  had  a  wretched 
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effect,  if  I  had  been  scrupulous  to  separate  what 
I  learned  from  his  lordship's  lips,  from  the 
things  respecting  which  my  information  was 
subsequently  more  complete ;  and  thus  to  have 
formed  two  narratives,  coincident  in  point  of 
time,  and  separated  only  in  the  sources  from 
which  I  received  them.  I  have  not  therefore 
attempted  to  observe  so  barren  a  punctilio. 
Let  the  reader  be  satisfied  that  the  story  is 
substantially  true.  I  have  not  consciously  nar- 
rated one  circumstance,  or  given  words  to  one 
thought,  that  does  not  truly  make  a  part  of  this 
memorable  story. 

Having  finished  his  history,  his  lordship 
proceeded  to  give  me  his  instructions  as  to  the 
task  in  which  he  desired  me  to  engage.  I  was 
to  proceed  to  Italy,  to  endeavour  to  find  the 
young  man  in  his  hiding-place,  to  omit  no  en- 
quiry or  research,  to  spare  no  expence,  and,  if 
possible,  not  to  return  without  having  effected 
the  object  of  my  journey.     Lord  Danvers  had 
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the  goodness  to  say,  that  he  found,  from  my 
story,  and  my  letters  from  Russia  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  that  I  was  in  no 
common  degree  qualified  for  the  commission  in 
which  he  wished  to  employ  me.  To  assure 
himself  of  this,  had  been  the  object  of  the  ques- 
tions with  which  he  had  tried  me,  as  to  my 
feelings  respecting  the  incidents  that  had  oc- 
curred during  my  abode  in  Russia,  and  the 
principles  that  had  influenced  my  conduct 
there.  I  had  had  experience  of  a  sailor's  life, 
of  the  life  of  a  college,  and  the  life  of  a  court. 
I  had  seen  men  and  manners  in  no  con- 
temptible variety.  I  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart,  in  manifold  stations  of 
society.  And  I  had  come  out  from  the  trial  wath 
dispositions  uncontaminated  and  untainted. 

The  business  in  which  I  was  to  be  employed 
was  to  find  the  nephew  of  lord  Danvers,  the 
true  heir  to  the  title,  and  to  save  him.     It  had 
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happened,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, that  the  youth  for  whom  his  lordship 
had  always  intended  to  set  apart  an  income  of 
five  hundred  per  anmwi,  was  not  only  ignorant 
of  his  true  parentage,  but  regarded  himself  as 
a  portionless  individual,  cast  upon  the  wide 
ocean  of  human  society.  Lord  Danvers  was  in 
agonies,  lest  the  nephew  to  whom  he  had  done 
so  much  deliberate  wrong,  should  suiFer  more 
than  was  necessary  to  his  uncle's  interests,  and 
be  irretrievably  ruined,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  that  should  be  made  to  prevent  it. 

Lord  Danvers  continued:  It  is  a  delicate 
office,  Meadows,  in  which  I  am  about  to  em- 
ploy you,  and  will  need  all  the  perspicacity  and 
discernment  for  which  I  give  you  credit,  ex- 
actly to  fulfil  it.  Your  business  will  be  to  save 
this  youth,  to  extricate  him  from  the  imminent 
perils  which  it  is  too  probable  at  this  moment 
beset  him,  and  to  place  him  in  that  situation 
for  which  his  education  conspicuously  qualifies 
l2 
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him,  for  which  Cloudesley  wished  to  prepare 
him,  and  in  the  attainment  of  which  he  has  all 
my  good  wishes.  May  he  be  virtuous,  and 
may  he  be  happy  !  This  issue  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  me,  to  prevent  my  being  utterly 
and  miserably  destroyed  by  remorse  for  that 
which  shall  be  the  consequence  of  my  crime. — 
This  I  may  call  your  first  point. 

But  you  must  stop  there.  I  am  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  surrender  the  prize,  which,  at  so 
great  a  sacrifice,  and  by  such  dreadful  suffer- 
ings, I  have  obtained.  In  this  respect  I  have 
nothing  to  recommend  to  you,  but  that  you 
should  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  foster-father  of 
Julian.  It  was  the  determination  of  Cloudesley, 
that  the  youth  should  never  be  an  adventurer. 
This  was  his  resolve,  because  he  considered  an 
adventurer  as  an  unfortunate  and  contemptible 
character.  But  I  have  reasons  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent importance,  why  I  should  require  this 
conduct  of  you.     I  know,  that  the  eminence  on 
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which  I  am  placed  is  impregnable,  and  that  all 
the  batteries  by  which  it  can  be  assailed  will 
only  accomplish  the  disgrace  of  the  aggressor. 
But  I  have  hitherto  been  so  far  fortunate.  My 
rank  and  my  possessions  have  not  only  been 
indisputable,  but  undisputed.  I  cannot  brook 
the  idea,  that  an  upstart  youth  should  come 
over  to  England,  should  go  about  among  my 
relations  and  tenants,  and  proclaim  that  he  is 
the  true  heir,  and  that  I  am  an  impostor.  The 
very  whisper  of  such  a  tale  would  destroy  me. 
I  had  rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  than  be 
in  such  a  situation.  Beware,  Meadows  !  I  have 
placed  myself  at  your  mercy.  I  ask  you  to  free 
me  from  a  cruel  remorse.  But  in  attempting  to 
confer  on  me  that  benefit,  think  what  the  result 
will  be,  if  you  are  guilty  of  any  indiscretion ! 
Now  the  pretender  is  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Italy ;  I  need  never  see  him ;  his  name  may 
never  be  pronounced  in  my  hearing.  But  one 
false  step  on  your  part  may  bring  him  to  En- 
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gland,  nay,  to  the  county  in  which  I  dwell.  He 
may  haunt  my  park,  may  beset  my  doors,  may 
climb  my  windows,  and  I  may  never  dare  to 
quit  my  threshold  under  the  penalty  of  having 
this  intruder,  whom  I  have  been  hitherto  so 
blessed  as  never  to  have  encountered,  to  cross 
my  steps,  to  beset  my  path,  and  to  blast  my  eye- 
sight. Rather  than  this,  I  confess  to  you,  I 
should  be  well  content  that  any  thing  however 
fatal  should  overtake  him,  that  he  should  be  a 
bandit,  or  an  assassin,  and  that,  after  having 
gone  through  a  course  of  atrocities,  he  should 
be  swept  from  the  earth  by  an  ignominious 
death. 

And  remember,  Meadows,  that  you  will 
stand  in  a  very  different  situation  with  this 
youth,  from  that  which  was  occupied  by  Clou- 
desley.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  person  of 
considerable  abilities,  of  clear  apprehension, 
and  most  likely,  in  a  case  where  his  own  in- 
terests are  so  deeply  concerned,  of  an  inquisi- 
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tive  mind.  He  will  see  in  you  a  new  character, 
a  stranger,  interesting  himself  in  his  affairs. 
How  many  questions  will  suggest  themselves  to 
an  enquirer,  for  which  you  may  not  be  pre- 
pared, and  which  you  will  not  know  how  to 
answer  !  You  will  need  the  subtlety  of  Ulysses 
to  guard  your  secret.  You  must  be  resolute  of 
purpose,  prepared  at  every  avenue,  with  a  voice 
that  shall  never  falter,  and  with  features  that 
shall  never  betray  what  passes  in  your  breast. 
With  Cloudesley  Julian  had  nothing  to  excite 
his  enquiry :  he  had  dwelt,  as  he  believed,  in 
the  society  of  his  father  and  his  mother;  and 
he  was  satisfied.  With  Cloudesley  he  lived  in 
a  certain  awe;  the  English  yeoman  exercised 
over  him  the  authority  of  a  parent,  and  could 
effectually  check  his  curiosity,  if  it  proceeded 
to  certain  points,  respecting  which  his  protector 
did  not  choose  to  indulge  him.  But  with  you,  if 
you  meet,  his  curiosity  will  be  excited,  and  he 
will  not  scruple  to  press  you  with  the  freedom 
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of  an  equal,  and  the  rights  of  a  person  who,  he 
may  consider,  as  calling  on  you  for  that  respect- 
ing which  you  can  inform  him,  and  which  may 
be  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  well  being. 
He  does  not  want  audacity  and  enterprise; 
and  he  may  urge  you  with  the  authority  of  one 
who  is  entitled  to  be  satisfied,  and  with  the 
importunity  that  shall  invoke  every  generous 
feelino^  in  the  human  bosom  !  Remember  !  Be 
prepared  !  I  have  voluntarily  made  you  the 
depository  of  a  secret,  a  thousand  times  more 
precious  to  me  than  life.  Do  not  cause  me  to 
repent  the  confidence  I  have  placed  in  you  ! 

I  cheerfully  promised  to  lord  Danvers  every 
thing  he  required.  I  felt  deeply  interested  in 
the  story  he  had  so  unreservedly  detailed  to 
me.  And,  learning  it  as  I  did  from  the  lips  of 
a  man,  bearing  an  ancient  title,  and  command- 
ing ample  possessions,  a  man  highly  educated, 
of  a  cultivated  mind,  who  had  figured  honour- 
ably in  the  field,  and  who  had  stood  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  princes,  it  struck  me  very  differently 
from  what  it  would  have  done,  if  I  had  met 
with  it  in  a  book,  and  read  it  as  a  memoir  of 
incidents  that  had  passed  in  a  former  genera- 
tion. There  was  much  that  was  commanding 
in  the  presence  of  lord  Danvers,  and  impressive 
in  his  voice  and  his  gestures.  He  had  told  me, 
as  I  firmly  believed,  the  whole  truth,  without 
the  reserve  of  a  single  particle,  and  had  spoken 
of  his  misgivings  and  compunctions  in  a  man- 
ner which,  in  spite  of  myself,  made  his  feelings 
mine.  There  is  something  which  can  scarcely 
be  resisted  in  the  whole  effect  of  a  man,  who 
tells  you  all,  and  speaks  to  you  as  ingenuously 
as  he  is  bound  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  his 
Creator.  When  he  thus  surrenders  himself 
into  your  hands,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  you 
should  not  give  him  in  return  your  sympathy 
and  your  aid. 

I  felt  besides  that  the  commission  in  which  he 
proposed  to  employ  me,  was  a  beneficent  one. 
l5 
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Tried  before  the  rigorous  tribunal  of  everlasting 
justice,  lord  Danvers  ought  utterly  to  have  re- 
signed the  title  he  had  usurped,  and  the  posses- 
sions that  were  none  of  his.     I  might  have  told 
him  this.     I  might  have  reasoned,  like  Paul  be- 
fore Felix,  "  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come;"    and   perhaps  my  hearer 
would  have  "trembled."     I  could  not  do  this. 
I,   a  stranger,   a  plebeian,  and  a  beggar,   who 
had  just  set  my  foot  upon  my  native  soil  after 
many  years'  absence,  and  who  was  sent  for  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  magnificent  mansion  at 
Milwood  Park,  and  the  actual  possessor  of  the 
fee  simple  of  nearly  the  whole  isle  of  Axholme  ! 
I  had  no  power  to  inforce  justice  upon  him  ; 
and  what  likelihood  was  there  that  I  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  make  a  voluntary  cession  ?     It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  maxims  of  moral  prudence, 
Do  not,  by  aspiring  to  what  is  impracticable, 
lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  the  good  you  can 
effect  1 
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Under  the  circumstances,  I  resolved  t-o  put 
myself  implicitly  into  the  hands  of  lord  Dan  vers. 
It  was  much  to  me,  in  this  vacation  from  all  the 
business  of  human  life,  to  be  honourably  em- 
ployed. I  should  visit  foreign  countries.  I  had 
seen  Archangel  and  Petersburgh,  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north ;  I  should  now  see  Italy, 
and  perhaps  France.  I  should  have  a  motive 
of  high  energy,  impelling  me  to  travel,  to  search 
and  enquire.  The  rising  sun  of  every  day 
would  bring  hope  with  its  beams.  I  should  en- 
quire ;  I  should  be  led  from  point  to  point ;  I 
should  approach  to  the  goal.  Difficulties  would 
only  increase  my  zeal,  and  urge  me  to  proceed, 
and  to  conquer  them.  T  resolved  to  set  out,  in 
the  spirit  that  lord  Danvers  recommended  to 
me,  bent  not  to  return  without  having  effected 
the  object  of  my  journey. 

I  proceeded  immediately  to  London,  and  from 
London  by  sea  to  Leghorn.     I   had   scarcely 
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landed,  when  I  met  in  the  streets  StephanofF, 
the  young  man,  who  had  so  generously  saved 
me  from  the  rage  of  Biren,  and  shipped  me  for 
Amsterdam.  We  immediately  knew  each  other. 
Little  more  than  a  year  had  passed,  since  we 
sat  together  at  a  desk  in  the  bureau  of  the 
duke  of  Courland.  After  mutual  salutations, 
I  eagerly  enquired  of  him  respecting  the  health 
and  welfare  of  my  beloved.  Naturally  speaking, 
it  was  scarcely  probable  that  Isabella  and  my- 
self should  ever  meet  again.  She  was  bound 
to  Russia,  and  had  no  means  of  quitting  that 
country.  I  could  not  dare,  at  least  during  the 
reign  of  Biren,  to  set  my  foot  on  that  shore ;  and 
I  had  no  establishment  to  offer  her,  that  could 
make  it  prudent  or  becoming  for  her  to  expa- 
triate herself.  But  I  was  not  capable  of  rea- 
sonings of  this  sort.  Love  makes  no  account 
of  ordinary  obstacles ;  "  the  light  wings  of  the 
God   will   overperch"   barriers   insuperable  to 
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Other  powers ;  and,  like  the  attendant  spirit  in 
Comus, 

He  can  fly,  or  he  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  the  bowed  welkin  slow  doth  bend, 
'And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

In  a  word,  I  would  not  suiFer  myself  lo  be  per- 
suaded that  Isabella  ScherbatoiF  and  I  were  not 
destined  for  each  other.     I  would  serve  seven 
years  for  the  maiden ;  and  they  would  "  seem 
but  a  few  days  for  the  love  that  I  bore  to  her." 
How  much  then  was  I  chagrined,  how  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  and  horror,  when 
StephanofF  told  me  that  she  was  already  mar- 
ried !     Poor  girl  !  she  was  dragged  like  a  vic- 
tim to  the  altar  upon  which  she  had  been  sacri- 
ficed.    Biren  had  been  w^orked  into  a  fury  of 
rage  against  me ;  and  by  dint  of  terror  he  had 
gained  over  madame   ScherbatoiF  to  his  side. 
She  had  felt  a  timidity  for  her  offspring,  against 
which  she  was  proof  in  the  days  of  her  youth, 
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and  when  the  case  was  her  own.  I  was  in  a 
far  country,  interdicted  in  Russia,  and  unable  to 
return  under  the  severest  penalties.  How  absurd 
was  it,  thus  she  reasoned  with  the  maiden,  for 
the  sake  of  a  passion  that  was  for  ever  cut  off, 
that  she  should  devote  herself  to  perpetual  celi- 
bacy !  Isabella  was  pressed  by  the  instances 
of  her  mother,  and  overawed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  all-powerful  favourite  of  the  empress  ! 
her  brother  was  at  a  distance,  and  she  had  none 
to  help  her;  and  therefore,  after  much  reluc- 
tance, and  many  evasions,  she  submitted  to  what 
she  deemed  inevitable.  Once  only  had  I  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  language  of  an  impassioned 
lover ;  and  there  was  now  no  probability  that 
she  would  ever  again  behold  me. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  the  question  that 
brought  me  to  Italy  was  of  a  nature  that  would 
brook  no  delay  :  otherwise  the  shock  I  sustained 
from  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  StephanofF 
would  have  deprived  me  of  all  power  of  standing 
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up  under  it.     But  occupation,  pressing  occupa- 
tion that  will  not  be  said  nay,  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  grief.     I  was  under  the  most  sacred 
engagements  to  lord  Danvers;  he  had  given  me 
his  instructions  ;   he  had  furnished  me  with  the 
means  of  executing  his  commission ;  the  object  I 
pursued  was  of  the  most  essential  importance  to 
his  peace ;  and  any  neglect  on  my  part  might  in- 
volve the  irretrievable  destruction  of  a  gallant 
and  meritorious  youth,   who  had  been  born  to 
the  most  brilliant  prospects.     I  resolved  at  once 
that  I  would  fulfil  my  trust  to  the  minutest  let- 
ter, and  that  no  unmanly  indulgence  of  disap- 
pointment  and   despair  should   interfere  with 
this  duty.     And,  when  I  was  once  engaged, 
one  opening,  one  glimpse  of  success,  one  anxi- 
ety, succeeded  to  another,  so  as  to  engross  all 
the  powers  of  my  soul.     The  more  obstacles  I 
had  encountered,  the  more  I  felt  impelled  to 
proceed,  and  the  more  impossible  it  seemed  to 
me  to  draw  back.     One  thought  engrossed  me, 
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to  rescue  Julian  from  the  perils  that  might  en- 
chain him ;  and,  by  dint  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  I  devoted  myself  to  this  end,  I  conceived 
of  nothing  else  by  day,  I  dreamed  of  nothing 
else  by  night. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Lord  Dan  vers  had  given  me  an  Italian  servant 
from  his  houshold,  to  serve  me  as  an  interpreter 
in  my  expedition.  Mine  was  to  be  the  intellect 
to  conduct  the  affair ;  his  was  the  mouth  by 
which  my  communications  were  to  be  carried  on. 
He  was  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  purpose  of 
my  voyage ;  I  intrusted  him  from  moment  to 
moment  with  the  questions  to  be  asked ;  and 
he  knew  about  as  much  of  their  use,  as  a  boy 
at  grammar-school  knows  of  the  use  of  his  de- 
clensions and  conjugations,  before  he  has  been 
set  a  single  sentence,  to  render  the  meaning  of 
the  original  into  his  vernacular  tongue. 

Even  during  my  voyage  I  applied  myself  to 
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the  study  of  the  Italian  language.  We  had 
three  passengers  from  that  country,  one  of 
whom  had  been  in  the  practice  of  giving  lessons 
in  his  native  tongue.  The  first  book  I  applied 
myself  to,  independently  of  the  Dialogues  an- 
nexed to  the  Grammar,  was  the  Adventures  of 
Telemachus,  which  had  been  published  thirty 
or  forty  years  before,  and  the  translation  of 
which  into  Italian  is  the  easiest  book  that  can  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  learner.  Having  so  in- 
teresting and  express  an  object  in  making  the 
acquisition,  and  with  the  advantage  of  conver- 
sation to  assist  my  study,  I  was  a  scholar  not 
altogether  contemptible,  when  I  first  set  foot 
upon  the  Tuscan  shore. 

I  repaired  to  Borromeo,  and  was  anxious  to 
learn  from  him  any  particulars  that  might  direct 
me  in  my  search.  As  he  was  already  in  the  se- 
cret of  Julian's  birth,  I  was  the  less  disposed  to 
conceal  from  him  that  I  was  commissioned  by 
lord  Danvers  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  the 
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unhappy  truant.  I  confessed  to  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  youth  was  in  some  way  allied  to 
my  employer,  who  was  anxious  that  he  should 
come  to  no  harm,  and  should  be  respectably 
provided  for.  I  took  care  so  to  express  myself, 
as  might  best  support  the  inference  that  I  had 
never  heard  so  much  as  a  rumour  of  Julian's 
being  the  true  heir,  and  the  so  called  lord  Dan- 
vers  an  usurper.  Borromeo  had  always  felt 
that  there  was  something  romantic,  and  even 
impi'obable  in  Cloudesley's  story,  and  was  firmly 
persuaded  at  least  that  the  pretensions  of  Julian 
would  never  be  established.  I  found  therefore 
the  less  difficulty  in  avoiding  to  betray  all  I 
knew ;  and  we  conversed  as  if  by  compact  on 
the  notion  that  lord  Danvers  had  no  mystery  to 
observe  with  the  youth,  and  that  the  ground  of 
his  solicitude  respecting  his  future  destination 
was  compassion  only.  Borromeo  entered  with 
me  into  the  history  of  the  young  man's  connec- 
tions with  St  Elmo  and  Francesco,  assured  me 
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that  they  were  at  the  liead  of  a  company  of 
banditti,  and  added  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
Julian,  at  his  late  disappearance,  had  gone  once 
more  to  unite  himself  to  this  wretched  asso- 
ciation. 

A  revolution  had  lately  taken  place  in  the 
government  of  Naples.  This  kingdom,  which 
had  been  administered  by  Spanish  and  Austrian 
viceroys  for  centuries,  was  at  length  conquered 
by  Philip  of  Bourbon  king  of  Spain,  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  in  1734.  At  the  period 
of  his  accession  Don  Carlos  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  but  he  immediately  fixed  his  re- 
sidence in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  in 
no  long  time  began  to  distinguish  himself  by 
many  judicious  regulations  in  behalf  of  the 
happiness  and  good  government  of  his  people. 
Among  other  things  he  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  root  out  the  gangs  of  banditti  through- 
out his  dominions,  to  put  an  end  to  the  licen- 
tiousness with  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
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invade  solitary  houses  and  even  small  villages, 
to  free  the  high  roads  from  their  molestations, 
and  to  diffuse  a  general  face  of  civilisation  and 
security. 

These  ideas  however  were  gradual  in  their 
progression.  It  was  not  till  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  that  they  were  brought  into  very  ac- 
tive operation.  Their  effects  began  to  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and 
diffused  themselves  step  by  step,  till  they  reach- 
ed Otranto  and  the  straits  of  Messina.  Their 
next  remove  was  to  Sicily ;  and  the  nobleman, 
who  presided  as  the  representative  of  majesty 
at  Palermo,  was  instructed  to  promulgate  the 
edicts,  and  adopt  the  measures  in  his  govern- 
ment, which  were  found  to  be  attended  with  so 
auspicious  effects  in  Don  Carlos's  dominions  on 
the  continent  of  Italy. 

It  was  during  the  energy  of  these  operations 
that  I  first  arrived  in  Tuscany.  Not  one  com- 
pany of  these  endemial  brigands  was  any  longer 
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to  be  heard  of  from  Florence  to  the  extreme 
point  of  Reggio.  For  the  moment  however  the 
natural  effect  was  produced,  that  Sicily  was  in 
a  more  disturbed  state  than  it  had  known  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  bodies  of  men  who  had 
been  used  to  subsist  themselves  by  their  per- 
petual depredations,  being  driven  from  their 
haunts  in  Italia  proper,  as  many  of  them  as  had 
not  fallen  by  the  sword  of  executive  justice,  or 
been  won  over  by  the  judicious  offers  of  indem- 
nity held  out  by  Don  Carlos,  had  betaken  them- 
selves across  the  straits  to  the  island-fastnesses, 
with  which  they  had  not  failed  before  to  be 
occasionally  acquainted.  It  seemed  for  a  time 
as  if  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  had  been  disposed  to 
run  exactly  counter  to  the  policy  of  the  cabinet 
of  Naples :  he  laid  the  instructions  of  his  sove- 
reign on  the  shelf;  and,  whether  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  insubordination  or  indolence,  or  that 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  brigands  secretly 
enjoyed  his  protection,  he  took  no  proceedings 
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that  should  be  calculated  to  reduce  Sicily  into 
the  same  state  of  order,  which  already  began 
to  be  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

I  did  not  cross  the  straits,  till  I  had  made  to 
a  certain  degree  a  diligent  search  through  the 
provinces  on  the  continent.  I  was  willing  "  to 
leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  my  work."  Like 
those  whose  object  is  the  conquest  of  wild  beasts, 
I  was  disposed  to  hunt  my  prey  into  a  corner 
from  which  there  should  be  no  escape.  1 
thought  it  not  impossible  that  St  Elmo,  who 
was  of  a  higher  and  nobler  character  than  his 
associates,  might  in  this  extremity  separate  him- 
self from  his  companions,  and  lurk  somewhere 
concealed  in  the  wild  and  savage  scenes  which 
occasionally  interpose  themselves  in  the  Neapo- 
litan provinces. 

Nor  was  my  time  unadvisedly  spent  during 
this  period  of  the  wariness  of  my  progress.  I 
got  all  the  information  I  could,  from  officers  of 
justice,  from  the  confessions  of  criminals,  and 
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even  occasionally  from  communication  with 
those  to  whom  the  government  had  extended 
its  pardon,  as  to  the  gangs  of  banditti,  their 
modes  of  proceeding,  and  their  policy.  I  found 
the  persons  I  conversed  with  for  the  most  part 
sufficiently  communicative.  The  Italians  are 
for  the  generality  of  an  impassioned  disposi- 
tion ;  and,  if  once  you  have  satisfied  them  that 
you  have  no  sinister  view  in  your  enquiries,  and 
still  more  if  you  appear  to  afford  your  sympa- 
thy to  the  vicissitudes  of  their  story,  they  will- 
ingly communicate  to  you  the  adventures  of 
which  the  narrator  is  for  the  most  part  his  own 
hero.  I  found  they  all  of  them  knew  some- 
thing of  St  Elmo ;  many  of  them  had  heard  of 
Francesco  ;  but  none  knew  any  thing  of  Julian, 
the  son  of  the  English  Cloudesley.  They  con- 
curred in  assuring  me  that  St  Elmo  had  passed 
over  into  Sicily. 

I  also  now  bent  my  course  to  that  island.  But 
even  here  the  proceedings  for  the  suppression  of 
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the  banditti  had  begun  ;  and  they  did  not  now, 
as  had  been  the  case  a  short  time  before,  prowl 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  roads,  and  ad- 
vance to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  consider- 
able towns.  Some  scattered  detachments,  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  mystery,  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  thrown  into  prison.  In  one  and 
another  instance  I  had  approached  the  site  of 
the  most  noted  recesses  where  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  harbour.  I  did  this  in  all  cases 
with  a  thousand  precautions,  fearful  lest,  while 
employed  in  tracing  the  object  of  my  search,  I 
should  myself  fall  into  the  mercy  of  the  robbers. 
I  joined  the  military  parties  which  were  sent  out 
to  remove  the  disturbers  of  Sicily;  but,  when 
we  had  penetrated  into  the  retreats  where  we 
chiefly  hoped  to  find  the  outlaws,  we  for  the 
most  part  discovered  in  them  vestiges  of  fires 
that"  had  recently  gone  out,  and  some  culinary 
utensils  no  longer  capable  of  service,  but  no 
living  inhabitant.      A   considerable   time    was 
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8})ent  by  me  in  this  business ;  as  I  sometimes 
proceeded  in  company  with  persons  officially 
instructed  by  the  government,  and  at  others,  as 
the  object  of  my  pursuit  was  very  diiFerent  from 
theirs,  detached  myself  from  the  rest,  that  I 
might  mix  with  the  country-people,  and  engage 
in  enquiries  which  would  be  sure  to  be  very 
cautiously  answered  to  persons  who  apparently 
came  armed  with  civil  or  military  authority. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  rambles,  and  when  I 
had  scrutinized  nearly  every  part  of  the  island, 
that  I  met  with  an  adventure,  which  seemed  to 
change  the  whole  prospect  of  the  affair,  and  to 
render  all  further  search  hopeless.  I  was  wan- 
dering near  mount  Enna,  now  called  Castro 
Giovanni,  where  Pluto  is  said  to  have  found 
Proserpine,  surrounded  by  her  train  of  females, 
and  gathering  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and, 
seizing  her  by  force,  to  have  carried  her  off  to 
the  shades  below.  I  pleased  myself  with  the 
luxuriant  imagery  with  which  Ovid  has  painted 
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the  scene,  and,  transported  into  the  times  when 
this  beautiful  island  was  peopled  with  demigods 
and  gods,,  forgot  for  the  moment  the  errand 
which  had  brought  me  so  far,  and  the  clash  of 
swords  and  discharge  of  musquetry  that  had 
lately  disfigured  the  country.  I  approached  the 
very  cavern,  through  which,  a  passage  being 
opened  to  the  subterranean  realms  that  are 
never  visited  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  the  god 
is  said  to  have  plunged  with  his  chariot,  carry- 
ing off  in  triumph  the  prize  he  had  seized.  The 
lake,  formerly  called  Pergusa,  now  the  Lake  of 
Goridan,  adjoins  to  the  mountain ;  and  hard 
by  is  the  cavern  which  has  been  shewn  as  that 
through  which  Pluto  opened  his  way  to  the 
infernal  regions. 

I  was  busily  employed  in  exploring  the 
scenery,  and  had  with  me  no  one  but  the  ser- 
vant that  lord  Danvers  had  given  to  attend 
me,  when,  turning  an  angle  in  the  direction  I 
was  pursuing,  two  armed  men  rushed  out  upon 
.    M  2 
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US  from  a  thicket,  and,  presenting  their  guns, 
ordered  us  to  dismount,  while  two  others 
came  out  of  the  wood  behind,  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  possibihty  of  retreat.  They  took  from  us 
our  horses,  and  called  upon  me  to  deliver  my 
money,  and  whatever  else  that  was  valuable 
I  might  have  about  me. 

This  incident  did  not  much  disconcert  me. 
I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  not  in  great 
danger  for  my  life ;  and  I  thought  that  the  ban- 
ditti into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen  might  belong 
to  the  followers  of  St  Elmo,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  not  impossible  that,  though  with  some 
personal  risk,  I  might  obtain  from  them  the  in- 
telligence of  which  I  was  in  pursuit* 

This  however  would  require  no  little  ma- 
nagement on  my  part.  The  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the  profession  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  infor- 
mation, though  they  are  exceedingly  willing  to 
receive  such  as  may  be  of  any  assistance  in  di- 
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reeling  them  to  their  objects.  They  have  many 
good  qualities,  and  are  punctilious  upon  their 
principles  of  honour ;  they  are  never  known  to 
make  a  promise  that  they  do  not  perform ;  and, 
wherever  they  profess  to  borrow  monej^,  they 
repay  it  to  the  uttermost  penny.  But  they  are 
humorous  in  temper,  and  instant  in  executing 
whatever  their  minds  prompt  them  to  do.  It 
is  dangerous  for  a  man  who  is  placed  at  their 
mercy,  to  appear  inquisitive,  or  desirous  to 
search  into  their  haunts  or  intentions.  And,  as 
society  sets  no  value  on  their  lives,  but  is  bent 
to  destroy  them  whenever  there  is  opportunity, 
so  they  make  no  account  of  the  lives  of  others. 
The  stiletto  is  their  ever  ready  weapon;  and 
whoever  gives  them  umbrage,  is  likely  without 
the  smallest  previous  notice  to  receive  it  in  his 
heart. 

I  found  that  they  had  mistaken  me  for  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  who  had  invidi- 
ously distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  their 
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suppression,  and  who  they  were  informed  was 
to  pass  that  way  upon  the  present  occasion. 
They  had  resolved  therefore  to  seize  upon, 
and  to  destroy  him,  or  make  him  pay  a  very 
exorbitant  price  for  his  ransom.  He  in  reality 
did  pass  the  defile  about  an  hour  before  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  a  singular  accident  that  he  missed 
falling  into  their  hands.  They  were  of  neces- 
sity soon  convinced  that  I  was  not  the  prize 
they  sought :  but  they  began  to  negociate  with 
me  as  to  the  sum  I  should  pay  for  the  recovery 
of  my  freedom, 

A  regular  branch  of  the  revenue  of  these  free- 
booters consists  in  the  ransom  they  can  exact 
from  the  captives  that  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  mode  is,  that  they  cause  the  prisoner  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  banker,  to  his  steward  or 
tenants,  if  a  nobleman,  or  to  his  townsmen,  if  a 
medical  character,  a  priest,  or  a  tradesman, 
calling  on  them  to  send  a  specified  sum  by  the 
bearer,  and  assuring  them  that  his  life  depends 
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upon  their  compliance.  The  banditti  then  fix 
upon  some  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
their  messenger,  dispatch  him  from  a  point  at  a 
certain  distance  from  their  rendezvous,  and  fix 
an  hour  for  his  return,  at  which  he  will  be  met 
by  one  or  more  of  the  party.  If  he  discharges 
his  mission  faithfully,  he  is  sure  of  a  reward ; 
and  the  rustics  have  an  undoubting  persuasion 
that,  if  they  are  guilty  of  foul  play  to  the  rob- 
bers, their  lives  will  in  one  way  or  another  pay 
the  forfeit. 

The  negociation  respecting  my  ransom  led  to 
a  certain  degree  of  intercourse  and  conversa- 
tion with  the  robbers,  that  they  were  not  inclined 
to  look  on  with  suspicion,  since  the  object  it  had 
in  view  was  of  their  own  proposing.  I  studi- 
ously prolonged  it,  regarding  it  as  a  means  that 
might  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  com- 
mission. I  told  them  that  I  was  an  English- 
man, wandering  through  Sicily  from  motives  of 
curiosity  ;  and  they,  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  iliy 
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tale,  looked  upon  me  with  the  less  umbrage. 
They  asked  me  when  I  had  left  England,  how 
long  I  had  remained  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  at  what  time  I  had  passed  over  into  Sicily. 
They  convinced  themselves  that  I  was  not  an 
agent  of  the  government.  They  told  me  how- 
ever, that  it  was  in  vain  to  pretend  that  I  was 
not  able  to  pay  a  ransom  for  my  liberty,  that  I 
had  fallen  into  their  hands  with  two  horses  and 
a  servant,  and  that  a  foreigner  thus  visiting  their 
country,  always  brought  with  him  a  credit  upon 
a  banker,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  state  he  visited. 

At  length  we  came  to  terms.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Gergenti,  the  last  considerable  place  I  had 
visited,  and,  having  reduced  my  ransom  to  the 
lowest  price  that  I  could,  stated  to  a  man  of 
business  with  whom  I  had  had  some  intercourse 
there,  the  circumstance  that  had  befallen  me, 
and  represented  the  imminent  peril  to  which  I 
should  be  exposed,  if  the  sum  I  had  stipulated 
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for  should  not  be  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
bearer.  We  waited  two  days  in  expectation  of 
the  answer. 

During  this  period  I  was  marched  from  place 
to  place  by  the  persons  who  had  me  in  custody, 
more,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  from  the  restless- 
ness of  their  disposition,  than  from  any  settled 
purpose  they  had  in  view.  One  and  another  of 
their  fraternity  joined  us  on  the  first  day  and 
the  second.  During  the  season  of  repose  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  I  kept  myself  awake,  but  affected  to 
sleep,  that  I  might  collect  what  I  could  from 
their  casual  communications  ;  and,  as  a  stranger 
from  a  distant  country,  they  were  less  suspicious 
and  on  the  reserve  with  me,  not  apprehending 
that  any  thing  that  fell  from  them  in  my  hearing 
would  turn  to  their  injury.  Twice  I  heard 
from  them  the  name  of  St  Elmo,  and  once  that 
of  Francesco  Perfetti. 

Encouraged  by  these  notices,  I  began  to  think 
M  5 
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I  could  not  do  more  wisely,  than  to  explain  to 
the  chief  individual  of  those  I  saw,  the  object 
that  had  brought  me  into  Sicily.  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  heard  from  his  lips,  if  I  were  not 
mistaken,  the  name  of  St  Elmo,  and  therefore 
with  his  permission  I  would  disclose  to  him  at 
once  the  errand  which  had  brought  me  from 
England.  There  was  a  youth  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  born  of  English  parents,  who  had 
been  seen  several  times  in  company  with  St 
Elmo.  His  name  was  Julian  Cloudesley;  his 
residence  for  years  past  had  been  Florence  and 
its  neighbourhood ;  and  he  had  recently  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  there  by  a 
casualty,  from  whom  he  had  scarcely  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  hour  of  his  birth.  This  youth, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  had  immediately 
withdrawn  from  Florence ;  no  intelligence  could 
in  any  way  be  gathered  as  to  what  was  become 
of  him ;  and  his  relatives  in  England  had  be- 
come in  the  highest  degree  anxious  as  to  his 
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welfare  and  his  fate.     I  was  nearly  connected 
with  some  of  those  relatives ;  and,  seeing  their 
uneasiness,  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  way 
to  prevent  my  Undertaking  the  journey,  I  had 
offered  myself  to  go  over  to  Italy,  to  endeavour  ^ 
to  find  the  young  man,  and  to  fix  him  in  some 
situation,  where  his  connections  should  be  un- 
impeachable, and  he  should  be  enabled  to  pass 
his  days  in  reputation  and  honour.     I  intreated 
the  person  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  to  tell 
me  ingenuously  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of 
this  youth,  and,  as  I  had  taken  so  long  a  journey 
purely  for  his  benefit,  not  to  allow  me  to  return 
home  without  having  accomplished  my   com- 
mission, if  it  were  in  his  power  to  prevent  it. 

The  bandit  listened  attentively  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances I  detailed  to  him,  and  in  reply  said, 
he  would  deal  frankly  with  me,  and  tell  me  all 
he  knew.  It  was  contrary  to  their  system  of 
action  to  make  revelations.  They  were  ^  war 
with  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
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they  dwelt ;  and  of  consequence  they  carried  on 
their  proceedings  in  secrecy.  The  places  where 
they  continued  for  any  time,  and  took  up  their 
abode,  were  by  every  imaginable  precaution 
rendered  undiscernible  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
their  numbers  and  their  names  were  as  little  as 
might  be  divulged.  It  was  by  some  strange 
want  of  precaution  and  vigilance  on  his  part, 
that  I  had  heard  from  his  lips  the  name  of  St 
Elmo,  but,  relying  on  the  veracity  of  my  tale, 
and  that  nothing  he  said  would  be  turned  to 
♦the  disadvantage  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
he  would  unreservedly  tell  me  all  he  knew,  that 
could  be  of  any  service  to  the  business  in  which 
I  was  engaged. 

He  confessed,  that  St  Elmo  was  the  principal 
leader  of  the  body  of  men  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  that  St  Elmo  was  at  this  moment 
in  Sicily.  He  added,  that  he  had  himself  seen 
the  youth  of  whom  I  was  in  quest,  and  that  he 
had  for  a  short  time  taken  up  his  residence 
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among  them.     Julian  had  been  extremely  at- 
tached to  St  Elmo,  and  St  Elmo  had  conceived 
a  sincere  affection  for  Julian.  But  the  youth  was 
no  longer  among  them.     St  Elmo,  he  supposed, 
had  taken  pity  upon  his  tender  years  and  his 
innocence ;    and,  as  their   captain    was  of  the 
most  generous  and  noble  dispositions,  he  had 
prevailed  upon  the  youth  to  quit  their  society, 
and  enter  himself  into  some  less  perilous  course 
of  life.     At  all  events  Julian  had  not  been  seen 
among  them   for  some   time,    and  had   never 
crossed   the   straits  of  Messina.     Whither  he 
had  directed  his  steps,  my  friendly  bandit  could 
not  inform  me.     St  Elmo  had  formerly  figured 
in  the   most  elevated    circles  of  society,   and 
could  certainly,  if  he  pleased,  furnish  the  person 
whom  he  thus  liberally  dismissed,  with  introduc- 
tions into  the  world  that  would  be  of  eminent 
service  to  him. 

What  the  bandit  thus  related  to  me,  was  well 
as  far  as  it  went,  but  was  by  no  means  com- 
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pletely  lo  my  satisfaction.  I  had  not  come 
from  the  isle  of  Axholme  to  Sicily,  to  be  then 
contented  to  return  with  my  commission  imper- 
fectly performed.  The  whole  story  of  this  un- 
fortunate orphan  had  awakened  the  deepest 
interest  in  my  mind.  Lord  Danvers,  from 
views  of  inordinate  ambition,  had  been  con- 
tented to  turn  him  adrift  in  the  world,  unknown 
and  an  outcast,  under  the  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate protection  of  Cloudesley.  But  I  had  no 
sympathy  for  the  ambitious  aims  of  this  treach- 
erous uncle.  I  had  accepted  a  commission,  and 
would  perform  it  to  the  letter ;  I  had  only  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  pretensions  of  Julian 
by  a  confidence  voluntarily  reposed  in  me ; 
and  I  did  not  think  I  had  a  right  to  turn  this 
communication  to  the  ruin  of  my  employer. 
But  I  could  not  help  cherishing  a  secret  hope 
that  Julian  would  one  day  be  established  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  patrimony.  I  resolved 
therefore,  that,  if  possible,  I  would  not  return 
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to  England,  without  having  seen  him,  become 
acquainted  with  his  connections  and  his  situa- 
tion, ascertained  where  he  was  at  all  times  to  be 
found,  and  arranged  in  what  manner  the  pro- 
posed income  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
should  be  applied  to  his  benefit.  In  fact,  the 
commission  with  which  lord  Danvers  had  in- 
vested me,  went  to  all  these  points. 

I  was  therefore  extremely  earnest  with  the 
bandit  to  whom  I  had  proposed  my  questions, 
to  lead  me  to  St  Elmo  himself.  I  observed  to 
him,  that  the  commission  I  had  undertaken  in- 
cluded my  becoming  acquainted  with  the  abode 
of  Julian,  and  having  an  interview  with  him. 
Though  my  kind  informer  was  unable  to  assist 
me  in  effecting  these  points,  St  Elmo  could  no 
doubt  furnish  me  with  the  information  I  desired. 
I  represented  to  the  individual  to  whom  I  ad- 
dressed myself)  of  how  much  importance  it  ap- 
peared to  the  persons  I  had  left  in  England, 
that  the  adventure  I  had  undertaken  should  bie 
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fully  achieved ;  and  I  adjured  him,  in  addition 
to  the  kindness  I  had  already  received  from 
him,  to  grant  me  this  favour  also,  which  I  had 
no  doubt  would  enable  me  to  perfect  all  I 
desired, 

Popoli  (that  was  the  name  borne  by  the 
person  with  whom  I  had  this  explanation)  now 
suddenly  changed  his  tone  and  manner  to  me. 
He  drew  himself  up  into  an  erect  attitude  so  as 
somewhat  to  startle  me ;  his  brow  loured,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  fire.  He  told  me,  I  was  for- 
getting where  I  was,  and  with  whom  I  talked. 
I  was  a  prisoner,  and  my  life  lay  at  their  mercy. 
He  bade  me  be  pleased  to  remember,  that, they 
acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  no  laws, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  arbitrary  will,  that 
stood  between  them  and  the  death  of  any  in- 
dividual who  fell  into  their  power.  It  was  one 
of  the  primary  laws  of  their  profession,  that 
they  were  to  dictate  to  all  persons  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact,  but  to  be  dictated  to  by 
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none.  He  had  already  gone  unwarrantable 
lengths  in  consideration  of  the  object  I  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view ;  and  he  advised  me  as  a 
friend,  not  to  think  to  take  an  undue  advantage 
of  his  indulgence.  As  lonnr  as  I  was  in  their 
custody,  I  was  to  go  with  them  wherever  they 
went,  and  to  see  such  persons  as  they  had  oc- 
casion to  see;  but  I  was  not  to  move  to  the 
right  or  the  left  except  as  I  received  orders, 
and  was  not  to  ask  to  have  communication  with 
any  one,  but  to  communicate  only  with  those 
whose  charge  it  was  to  dispose  of  me. 

Having  thus  far  addressed  me  in  a  per- 
emptory style,  and  perceiving  that  the  tone  of 
menace  and  command  he  assumed  had  produced 
the  desired  effect  upon  me,  he  as  suddenly  re- 
verted to  his  former  manner,  and  addressed  me 
in  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  obligingness.  It  was 
like  a  summer  cloud,  hurried  along  by  the  west 
wind,  which  unexpectedly  darkens  the  sun,  and 
blackens   the   face   of  day,    and   then   rapidly 
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passes  away,  while  the  orb  which  hghtens  the 
world,  again  pours  out  a  flood  of  glory,  and 
seems  to  laugh  at  the  mood  of  the  meteor, 
which  for  a  moment  appeared  to  usurp  the 
meridian. 

He  said  he  felt  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
me,  and  was  willing  to  confer  on  me  any  be- 
nefit which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  grant.  He 
had  a  consideration  for  me  as  a  stranger  and  a 
foreigner,  whose  claims  in  no  way  interfered 
with  theirs.  I  was  not  like  the  clergy,  or  the 
great  lords  of  the  soil,  who  pampered  them- 
selves with  every  imaginable  indulgence,  while 
they  left  the  industrious  and  unpresuming  vil- 
laneria  to  starve.  I  had  not  come  among  them 
with  purposes  of  hostility,  or  with  views  of  mer- 
chandise and  lucre,  but  simply  from  a  bene- 
volent intention,  and  a  laudable  desire  of  assist- 
ing a  youth  who  might  stand  in  need  of  my  aid. 
He  was  willing  therefore  no  longer  to  detain 
me,  nor  insist  upon  any  ransom  for  my  liberty. 
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From  this  moment  I  was  free,  with  my  servant 
and  my  horses,  to  go  wherever  I  pleased. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  with  this  result  of 
my  negociation.  Liberty  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  choicest  gifts  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man : 
but  it  was  not  in  pursuit  of  liberty  that  I  had 
left  England,  and  made  this  long  journey  to  the 
south  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Having  gained 
intelligence  thus  recent  respecting  the  society 
that«Julian  had  frequented,  and  the  places  he 
had  visited,  it  was  insupportably  grievous  to 
me  to  be  thus  cut  short  in  my  pursuit.  Which 
way  was  I  to  direct  my  steps  ?  The  clue  that 
had  led  me  thus  far  was  cut  off,  and  I  had  no- 
thing now  left  to  guide  my  search.  I  had  pro- 
posed to  myself  the  discovery  of  St  Elmo  and 
Francesco.  I  might  now  almost  say  that  I  had 
found  them :  but  Julian  was  not  with  them.  I 
did  not  venture  to  renew  my  request  of  an  in- 
terview with  St  Elmo;  but  I  intreated  Popoli 
to  indulge  me  so  far  as  to  convey  a  letter  to  his 
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hands.  The  bandit  consented,  answering  me 
however  in  vague  terms,  that  what  I  should 
think  proper  to  write  should  be  delivered  to 
their  leader,  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
occur  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  letter  I  earnestly  pressed  the  bandit 
chief  to  aid  me  in  the  purpose  that  had  brought 
me  to  Sicily.  I  said,  that  I  was  under  engage- 
ment to  the  persons  who  interested  themselves 
in  the  fate  of  Julian  Cloudesley  in  England,  to 
find  him  out,  to  see  him,  and  provide  for  his 
welfare.  More  good,  I  assured  St  Elmo,  was 
meant  to  him,  than  the  young  man  was  aware 
of;  and  the  concurrence  of  the  person  to  whom 
I  addressed  myself  might  be  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  his  fate.  I  added,  that  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  generous  and  noble  dispositions  of 
St  Elmo;  and  I  would  not  allow  myself  to 
doubt,  that  his  humanity  would  induce  him  to 
furnish  me  with  the  information  that  might 
enable  me  to  find  the  person  of  whom  I  was 
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in  search.  I  concluded,  that  I  would  wait  one 
month,  if  it  were  necessary,  at  Messina;  but 
that  I  fervently  hoped  he  would  put  an  end  to 
my  suspense,  long  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period. 

I  confided  this  letter  to  the  person  who  had 
now  for  some  days  had  me  in  his  keeping,  and 
then  set  out  with  a  heavy  heart  and  disap- 
pointed feelings  for  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  was  a  tedious  interval  I  passed 
in  expectation  of  the  desired  intelligence,  I 
enquired  day  after  day  at  the  post-office  for  the 
answer.  Nothing  came. — Twelve  months  were 
elapsed,  from  the  period  when  I  set  out  from 
Mil  wood  Park.  Another  twelve  months  had 
been  consumed  in  the  transactions,  from  Clou- 
desley^s  last  visit  to  England,  to  my  first  interview 
with  lord  Danvers.  Julian  was  now  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


It  was  in  the  fifth  week  of  my  forced  stay  at 
Messina,  that,  stepping  into  a  coffee-house  to 
beguile  the  weary  hours,  I  overheard  a  conver- 
sation in  an  adjoining  box  which  immediately 
arrested  my  attention.  The  principal  speaker 
was  a  young  officer,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Taranto  in  Apulia.  He  said,  the  greatest  no- 
velty of  the  place  at  the  time  he  left  it,  was  an 
improwisatore,  not  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  ,who  greatly  surpassed  every  thing  he  had 
before  heard  of  the  kind.  He  was  countenanced 
by  the  duke  of  Taranto  and  the  archbishop. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  where  he  came  from. 
One  of  the  compositions  that  the  officer  had 
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heard  from  his  lips  was  a  poem  in  which  he 
represented  himself  as  an  orphan,  who  had  just 
lost  his  only  parent,  shot  by  a  company  of  ban- 
ditti in  the  mountains,  and  who  was  left  with- 
out a  friend.  He  complained  of  a  cruel  guar- 
dian, that  had  treated  him  with  intolerable 
austerity.  He  related  that,  flying  from  this 
guardian,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods, 
had  fallen  in  with  banditti,  and  even  made  one 
among  them.  He  was  at  that  time  wholly  un- 
conscious in  what  manner  his  father  had  come 
to  his  untimely  end,  and  had  by  the  most  un- 
expected accident  discovered,  that  the  indivi- 
dual with  whom  he  had  entered  into  terms  of 
the  closest  friendship,  had  fired  the  musket 
that  rendered  him  fatherless.  He  described  in 
the  most  expressive  language  the  horror  with 
which  he  was  seized,  the  instantaneousness  with 
which  he  quitted  his  new  associates,  and  the 
detestation  he  conceived  of  their  pursuits,  and 
in   a  most  eloquent  peroration  threw  himself 
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upon  the  compassion  and  pity  of  his  auditors. 
The  whole  company  was  in  tears ;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  for  some  time  after  he  had 
concluded,  but  sobs  and  groans  from  every  one 
present.  In  a  short  while  however  they  re- 
covered from  this  transport ;  and  the  clapping 
and  applause  that  followed  lasted  a  considerable 
time. 

My  whole  soul  was  engrossed  with  the  tale 
of  the  ofEcer ;  but  I  was  scarcely  able  to  arrive 
at  any. satisfactory  conclusion  from  what  I  heard. 
On  the  one  hand  I  recollected  Julian's  having 
early  associated  himself  with  imjprovm'satori,  and 
the  perfection  he  was  said  to  have  reached  in 
their  art.  On  the  other  hand  I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  he  would  have  chosen  in 
his  own  person  to  become  the  hero  of  his  tale  : 
there  was  an  indelicacy  in  the  iilea  to  which  I 
could  not  reconcile  myself.  But  then  there 
were  so  many  circumstances  that  favoured  the 
conclusion — his  age,  his  unquestionable  talents 
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the  coincidence  of  the  stories  in  such  a  variety 
of  particulars.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning the  officer  as  to  the  voice,  the  features, 
and  the  air  of  the  speaker:  but  I  had  never 
seen  Julian;  and  therefore  the  answers  I  re- 
ceived could  lead  me  but  a  little  way.  What 
I  heard  now  sufficiently  agreed  with  what  I  had 
learned  no  long  time  before  from  the  lips  of  lord 
Danvers.  At  all  events  I  felt  impelled  to  set 
out  immediately  for  Taranto. 

I  arrived.  I  found  the  young  man  of  whom 
the  officer  had  spoken  at  Messina.  I  encoun- 
tered him  just  as  he  had  finished  one  of  these 
exhibitions ;  and  I  never  saw  a  more  interest- 
ing countenance.  He  was  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth,  when  ingenuousness  is  marked  in  every 
lineament;  and  had  that  very  moment  closed 
the  scene,  in  which  he  had  presented  himself  as 
an  extempore  poet  to  an  admiring  audience. 
His  hair  hung  in  beautiful  disorder;  his  eyes 
sparkled ;  his  whole  frame  trembled  with  emo- 
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tion ;  he  was  out  of  breath.  I  perused  his 
features  with  the  keenest  attention  ;  I  said  to 
myself,  Is  this  the  youth  who  is  rightful  heir  to 
an  English  earldom,  but  who  is  made  an  out- 
cast and  a  vagabond,  a  being  without  a  name, 
by  a  cold-blooded  usurper  ? 

I  found  in  him  no  trace  of  the  features  of 
earl  Danvers,  or  of  lord  Bardsley,  the  uncle 
and  cousin  of  Julian.  His  face  was  perfectly 
beautiful,  but  of  the  true  Italian  cast.  He  an- 
swered all  my  questions  with  perfect  unreserve. 
He  said,  he  was  of  Siena,  and  had  been  first 
excited  to  embrace  the  profession  of  an  improv- 
visatore  by  witnessing  the  performances  of  the 
celebrated  Perfetti.  On  these  occasions  he  had 
seen  both  Francesco  and  Julian. 

I  asked  him,  how  he  came  by  the  story,  the 
particulars  of  which  had  so  much  roused  my 
attention  at  Messina?  He  replied,  that  he  had 
heard  it  as  a  tale,  he  believed  founded  in  fact, 
but  knew  nothing  of  the  parties,     He  did  not 
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in  the  smallest  degree  connect  it  with  the  per- 
son of  the  young  Cloudesley.  It  struck  him  as 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  a  poetical  narrative 
to  be  recited  in  public ;  and  he  adopted  it  ac- 
cordingly. The  mode  in  the  sort  of  exhibitions 
with  which  he  was  concerned,  is  for  the  com- 
pany indiscriminately  to  suggest  subjects  for  the 
poet;  and  he  contrived  that  this  should  be 
drawn  out  of  the  box,  and  put  into  his  hand  as 
if  by  accident.  As  the  manners  of  this  person 
were  the  very  mirror  of  frankness,  we  talked  of 
several  subjects,  beside  that  on  which  I  first 
accosted  him ;  and,  among  other  things,  I 
said  I  had  come  from  England,  on  purpose  to 
endeavour  to  be  of  service  to  the  young  Clou- 
desley. 

The;  next  morning,  to  my  exceeding  surprise, 
I  had  no  sooner  opened  the  door  of  my  lodging, 
than  my  acquaintance  of  yesterday  presented 
himself  before  me.  He  had  a  printed  paper  in 
his  hand.  It  contained  a  list  of  certain  banditti, 
N  2 
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who  had  been  captured  by  a  party  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  brought  prisoners  into  Palermo.  They 
amounted  to  twenty  persons.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  was  ,the  name  of  St  Elmo.  Among 
those  that  followed  was  Francesco  Perfetti,  and 
the  object  of  all  my  solicitude,  the  unfortunate 
Julian.  My  visitor  observed,  that,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  me  yesterday  on  the  subject, 
he  could  do  no  less,  however  unwelcome  the 
intelligence  might  be,  than  bring  me  the  earliest 
information.  He  observed,  that  the  affair  did 
not  admit  of  the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  that 
the  resolution  that  had  been  avowed  by  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  to  reform  the  police 
of  his  dominions,  and  to  introduce  the  most 
perfect  security  every  where,  rendered  the  case 
of  these  prisoners  a  matter  in  the  highest  de- 
gree critical. 

I  confess  it  did  not  strike  me  in  that  light.  I 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  Julian  was  not  a 
robber ;  he  had  never  joined  in  any  of  their  de- 
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predations,  though  he  might  have  lived  among 
them.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
any  criminal  proceeding  could  touch  the  life  of 
this  interesting  youth. — The  affair  however 
assumed  a  very  different  aspect  from  any  thing 
I  had  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


The  chief  minister  of  the  new  king  of  Naples 
was  the  marchese  Tanucci.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talents,  and  of  a  mind  in  a  high  degree 
liberal  and  enlightened.  He  was  the  person 
who  set  on  foot  the  unrolling  of  the  manuscripts 
at  Herculaneum  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The 
ruins  of  this  city  had  been  first  discovered  in 
1713;  but  the  discovery  excited  little  attention 
till  more  than  twenty  years  after.  He  con-* 
ducted  with  great  ability  the  project  for  relieving 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  usurpations  of 
the  papal  see,  and,  among  other  things,  abolished 
the  degrading  tribute  of  an  ambling  nag  and  a 
hundred  dollars,  annually  paid  by  the  former 
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to  the  latter  as  a  token  of  subjection.  One  of 
the  projects  he  had  most  at  heart  was  that  of 
establishhig  a  complete  security  in  private  life, 
so  that  neither  the  traveller  on  the  road,  nor 
the  cottage  of  the  meanest  peasant,  should  be 
liable  to  attack  from  the  free-booter.  Too 
long  had  this  licentiousness  been  the  dishonour 
of  the  beautiful  regions  of  Italy ;  and  Tanucci 
resolved  to  effect  its  extirpation.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  held  it  necessary  to  afford  some  exam- 
ples of  an  unsparing  severity. — These  circum- 
stances I  did  not  fully  consider  till  afterwards. 

The  whole  adventure  of  Julian  in  this  memo- 
rable scene  of  his  life  was  extraordinary.  He 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  sunk  in  the 
very  depths  of  sorrow  for  the  untimely  fate  of 
his  supposed  father.  He  had  never  entertained 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  how  that  event  had 
been  produced.  When  he  returned  from  the 
absolute  abstraction  in  which  he  had  for  a  pe- 
riod been  involved,  he  was  smitten  with  despair. 
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He  saw  nothing  about  him,  but  Borromeo,  and 
the  menials  of  Borromeo.  He  seemed  to  him- 
self inclosed  in  a  wilderness  of  rocks,  exhibiting 
an  imperfect  resemblance  of  the  human  figure, 
but  without  having  among  them  a  human  souL 
They  were  like  the  limnings  of  the  poet : 

Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish; 
A  vapour, — sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  towered  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory. 
With  trees  upon  it,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air. 

Unlike  however  in  this:  that  the  indifferent 
and  uninteresting  forms  that  Julian  saw,  ex- 
perienced no  change,  but  seemed  to  remain,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  It  was  a 
bitter  aggravation  of  his  lot,  that  he  was  not  in 
solitude,  in  some  wild  scene  of  desolation,  where 
he  might  even  forget  the  face  of  man.  Death 
is  that  which  closes  the  scene  of  human  things, 
and  feelingly  convinces  us  that  what  we  have 
seen  and  doated  on,  we  shall   see  no   more. 
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Cloudesley  and  Eudocia  being  lost  for  ever,  the 
mind  of  Julian  vehemently  reverted  to  the  friend 
he  had  left  in  the  Apennines.  He  was  a  being 
in  whom  Julian  could  yet  find  sympathy.  He 
did  not  desire  any  thing  that  should  rouse  his 
mind.  If  he  could  be  introduced  into  any  new 
society,  though  endowed  with  every  quality  and 
every  grace  that  could  elevate  human  nature, 
though  it  were  the  society  of  angels,  this  intro- 
duction would  be  distressing  to  him.  But  with 
St  Elmo,  or  even  with  Francesco,  he  would 
experience  no  shock.  They  would  leave  him 
quietly  to  his  moods. 

He  accordingly  sought  them;  and  though 
they  were  removed  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  scene  they  occupied  at  the  time  he 
withdrew  himself,  yet,  by  instinct,  or  by  the 
overruling  influence  of  his  destiny,  he  found 
them.  They  were  surprised,  and  even  shocked 
at  his  appearance  among  them,  after  the  melan- 
choly event  which  had  separated  them,  as  it 
N  5 
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seemed,  for  ever.  Sympathy  however,  and  a  deep 
feeling  for  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  sealed  the  door  of  their  lips. 
They  could  not  say  to  him.  Behold  in  us  the 
murderers  of  your  father  !  The  tenderness  that 
was  thus  excited  in  the  generous  bosom  of  St 
Elmo  modified  all  his  gestures,  and  every  in- 
flection of  his  richly  toned  and  melodious  voice. 
The  attachment  for  this  robber-leader,  which 
had  before  been  lighted  up  in  the  breast  of 
Julian,  was  thus  inexpressibly  increased.  He 
wondered  at  the  demeanour  of  St  Elmo  to- 
wards him ;  and  the  friendly  yearnings  of  his 
heart  to  his  protector  rose  to  a  degree  which 
has  rarely  been  paralleled.  He  felt  the  senti- 
ment that  has  been  described  as  existing  be- 
tween Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Achilles  and  Pa- 
troclus,  or  Damon  and  Pythias  in  ancient  times. 
He  would  have  encountered  any  peril,  and  even 
have  laid  down  his  life,  for  his  friend.  A  tie  of 
this  sort  seemed  necessary  to  his  existence.    He 
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required  something  to  look  up  to,  something  to 
cherish  with  even  a  filial  affection,  something  to 
regard  with  mysterious  reverence,  and  to  con- 
template as  too  high  to  be  comprehended,  and 
considered  as  governed  by  impulses  of  the  most 
exalted  kind,  which  he  was  unable  to  unravel. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  Julian  found  all  this 
in  a  man  living  in  the  rambling  and  disorderly 
kind  of  life  in  which  St  Elmo  lived.  But  St 
Elmo  had  originally  been  a  noble  and  a  patriot  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  he  was  defeated  in  his 
patriotic  views,  and  driven  into  exile,  that  he 
had  betaken  himself  to  his  present  courses. 

His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  arch-angel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured. 

And,  when  we  add  to  this  general  character 
the  indescribable  softness  and  mildness  with 
which  he  treated  Julian,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  his  peculiar  situation,  as  unconsciously 
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dwelling  among  the  destroyers  of  his  father,  we 
shall  be  less  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  singular 
devotion  with  which  the  English  youth  was 
impressed  towards  his  Italian  protector. 

At  length  Julian  discovered  the  real  pursuits 
of  the  band  to  which  he  had  joined  himself. 
But  it  was  too  late.     The  society  into  which  he 
was  thrown,  had  strangely  discomposed  all  his 
systems  of  reasoning.  Independence  of  thinking 
is  one  of  the  latest  improvements  of  the  human 
mind,  and  is  rarely  attained  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life  as  that  which  Julian  had  reached.     In 
the  classes  of  Florence  he  had  studied  the  ethics 
of  Aristotle  and   the  visionary  refinements  of 
Plato.     In  his  supposed  father  and  mother  he 
had  seen  models  of  that  irreproachable  conduct, 
which  renders  the  human  form  in  some  sort  a 
habitation  for  the  divinity.    But,  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  he  was  now  placed,  he  began  to 
question  whether  the  saws  of  morality  which  he 
had  hitherto  listened  to,  were  any  thing  more 
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than  the  prejudices  of  weak  minds,  and  the 
interested  growth  of  artificial  society.  Not 
that  he  extended  the  indulgence  he  accorded  to 
the  breach  of  these  laws,  any  further  than  to 
the  single  person  of  St  Elmo.  The  rest  of  the 
band  he  saw  in  their  true  colours.  He  found 
them  humorous,  passionate,  and  intemperate, 
uncontroled  in  temper,  sudden  and  fierce  in 
displeasure,  and  ever  prone  on  the  slightest 
occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the  stiletto. 

When  Julian  made  the  discovery  I  have 
mentioned,  St  Elmo  thought  that  a  fitting  time  to 
urge  him  to  return  into  the  established  walks  of 
political  community.  He  explained  to  the  youth 
the  circumstances  which  had  had  the  power 
to  induce  him  to  adopt  this  mode  of  existence. 
Painful  necessity  had  driven  him  from  his  coun- 
try, and  even  from  the  boundaries  of  civiHsed  life. 
But  Julian  had  the  career  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion before  him.  He  was  blessed  with  eminent  ta- 
lents ;  he  had  had  every  advantage  of  education ; 
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his  habits  were  honourable ;  his  character  was 
unassailed  with  blemish  or  aspersion.  The 
walks  of  social  institution  were  his  to  choose  as 
he  pleased.  He  might  earn  fame  in  any  one  of 
them.  He  would  make  to  himself  friends  among 
the  most  virtuous  members  of  the  community ; 
the  laws  of  society  would  protect  him;  the 
orders  of  society  would  emulate  each  other  in 
crowning  and  rewarding  his  labours.  St  Elmo 
called  upon  Julian  to  contrast  this  destination 
with  the  billet  he  had  himself  drawn  in  the  lot- 
tery of  life.  He  was  compelled  to  hide  his  head 
where  he  could,  to  be  a  fugitive,  to  wander  from 
place  to  place;  and  at  last  probably  his  fate 
would  be,  to  be  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of 
offended  laws,  and  to  expiate  his  disdain  of  the 
land-marks  of  the  civilised  world  by  an  ignomi- 
nious death, 

Julian  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  expostulation. 
The  wayward  boy  in  his  moods  found  a  gratifi- 
cation in  entering  into  a  contumacious  oppo- 
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sition  to  all  that  was  soundest  in  argument,  and 
most  potent  in  remonstrance.  Grief  made  him 
indifferent  to  the  prejudices  of  his  kind.  He 
said  to  St  Elmo,  I  am  more  unhappily  circum- 
stanced, than  you  were  at  the  moment  when  the 
heroic  exertions  of  your  patriotism  were  utterly 
defeated.  You  still  had  approvers  and  friends. 
It  was  with  you  as  has  been  said  of  the  Roman 
Cato :  "  The  Gods,  the  invisible  governors  of 
the  world,  took  part  with  your  enemies,  but 
your  own  heart  and  your  conscience  told  you 
that  you  were  right."  There  were  still  men, 
and  the  best  of  men,  who  approved  of  your 
conduct,  who  sympathised  with  your  adversity, 
and  cherished  you  in  their  heart  of  hearts.  But 
what  am  I  ?  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  without 
a  friend,  without  one  person  to  countenance 
my  honest  undertakings,  and  cheer  my  endea- 
vours with  a  smile.  Never  was  solitude  like 
my  solitude ! — Thus  soured  with  his  fortune 
Julian  found  a  perverse  pleasure  in  attaching 
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himself  to  St  Elmo  the  rather  because  he  was 
an  outlaw. 

The  robber-chief  considered  it  as  the  most 
judicious  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  present,  to 
humour  the  youthful  mourner,  rather  than  to 
engage  in  diametrical  opposition  to  his  visionary 
conceptions.  He  satisfied  himself  that  the  time 
would  shortly  come,  when  reason  would  resume 
its  empire  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  and  he  would 
be  accessible  to  the  authority  of  sober  advice. 
For  the  present  they  entered  into  a  mutual  ar- 
rangement; Julian  was  to  remain  with  the  com- 
pany of  St  Elmo,  but  to  take  no  part  in  such  of 
their  active  proceedings  as  were  infractions  of 
the  system  of  political  communities.  In  reality, 
however  the  mind  of  the  youth  had  become  de- 
stitute of  its  wholesome  balance,  it  was  yet  in  no 
sort  depraved,  and  therefore  he  felt  a  genuine 
repugnance  to  engaging  in  the  deeds  of  a 
free-booter. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  contract  had  thus 
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been  made  between  St  Elmo  and  Julian,  that 
the  marchese  Tanucci  avowed  his  project  for 
suppressing  the  infractions  of  the  banditti 
throughout  his  master's  dominions.  This  af- 
forded a  new  opportunity  to  the  robber-chief  to 
press  upon  his  young  friend  the  necessity  of  se- 
parating himself  from  a  set  of  men  against  whom 
the  government  of  the  country  had  declared 
open  war.  But  Julian  would  not  hear  of  it. 
What,  should  he  quit  his  friend  in  the  hour  of 
danger?  He  would  then  indeed  deserve  to  be 
branded  to  the  universal  world. — On  the  other 
hand  St  Elmo  thought,  thatjif  things  came  to  ex- 
tremity, it  would  in  no  case  be  possible,  that  an 
ingenuous  youth,  whose  hands  had  never  been 
stained  with  blood, and  who  had  not  been  impli- 
cated in  the  slightest  act  of  violence,  should  be 
involved  in  the  fate  of  himself  and  his  followers. 
It  turned  out  however  very  contrary  to  what 
he  had  anticipated.  It  was  not  long  after  this 
discussion  between  the  young  man  and  his  pro- 
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tector,  that  a  scene  occurred  of  the  most  disas- 
trous nature.  St  Elmo  and  about  fifty  of  his 
followers  were  surrounded  by  a  party  of  the  mili- 
tary in  one  of  the  mountain-passes.  The  sur- 
prise had  been  conducted  with  consummate 
skill.  The  robber-chieftain  sent  out  his  scouts 
on  every  side ;  but  he  found  that  he  was  entirely 
hemmed  in.  He  had  no  choice,  but  to  allow 
himself  to  be  starved  into  surrender,  or  to  de- 
termine by  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  over  their  bleeding 
carcases  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  some  of  the 
other  fastnesses  with  which  the  island  abounded. 
If  he  succeeded  in  this,  he  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  withdrawing  entirely  from  Sicily,  and 
offering  the  services  of  himself  and  those  he 
should  carry  with  him,  to  the  bey  of  Tunis. 

The  conflict  which  took  place  was  furious  and 
bloody  in  the  highest  degree.  The  banditti 
performed  prodigies  of  valour.  St  Elmo,  and 
even  Francesco,  shewed  themselves  more  than 
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men.  On  this  occasion  Julian  refused  to  re- 
main idle.  He  would  never  engage  in  those 
acts  which  constituted  the  occupation  of  the 
banditti ;  but  he  could  not  stand  by,  and  see  the 
life  of  the  man  he  so  profoundly  loved  exposed 
to  the  most  desperate  hazards.  He  resolved  at 
least  to  share  in  the  resistance,  and  partake  the 
peril.  He  seized  a  musket  and  a  sword.  He 
did  not  manifest  this  resolution  till  the  last  mo- 
ment. St  Elmo  was  yet  anxious  that  he  should 
remove  from  the  scene  of  battle  ;  strenuously  and 
energetically  he  opposed  the  generous  devotion 
of  Julian ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  crisis  in 
which  he  stood  hurried  him  along.  The  mili- 
tary possessed  every  advantage  of  position. 
They  fought  from  a  descent,  and  were  covered 
by  the  precipices  on  either  side  as  with  a  wall. 
Thirty  of  the  banditti  were  killed,  and  fifteen  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  king.  Twenty  of  the  free- 
booters, assailed  as  they  momentarily  were 
by  fresh  adversaries,  some  of  them  wounded. 
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Others  completely  exhausted  and  powerless,  were 
made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  St  Elmo, 
Francesco  and  Julian. 

I  no  sooner  heard  of  this  event,  than  I  set 
out  with  all  expedition  for  Messina,  and  thence 
to  Palermo.  Every  where  as  I  passed  along,  I 
found  the  business  regarded  in  a  very  serious 
light,  the  general  opinion  being,  that  the  Sicilian 
government  would  make  use  of  this  occasion,  to 
exhibit  a  terrible  example,  and  shew  their  un- 
alterable resolution  that  no  more  of  these  ma- 
rauders should  be  permitted  to  exist.  I  arrived 
at  Palermo.  I  found  that  the  prisoners  were 
confined  in  separate  cells,  and  that  no  one  was 
permitted  to  have  access  to  them. 

The  condition  in  which  he  was  now  placed 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  memorable  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Julian.  Shut  up  in  a  solitary  dungeon, 
without  exercise  or  amusement,  he  had  nothing 
upon  which  to  occupy  his  thoughts  but  the  image 
of  his  own  situation.     He  had  hitherto  lived, 
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particularly  during  the  last  twelve  months,  in  a 
dream.  He  grieved  most  bitterly,  most  per- 
sistingly,  for  the  death  of  Cloudesley.  He  had 
been  instigated  by  his  grief  to  seek  the  society 
of  the  companions  he  had  left  in  the  Apennines. 
He  did  not  desire  any  new  connections ;  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  encounter  of  new 
faces. 

All  this  was  well.  But  the  case  was  different, 
when  he  understood  from  the  lanoruajje  and 
manner  of  those  who  had  him  in  custody,  the 
only  persons  he  saw,  that  he  would  probably 
barely  be  taken  out  of  prison  to  be  led  to  the 
scaffold.  This  was  a  kind  of  shock,  greatly 
calculated  to  awaken  a  man  out  of  a  dream. 
Julian  was  young,  and  had  seen  little  of  the  di- 
versified scenes  of  human  life.  Existence  is  a 
thing  that  is  regarded  in  a  very  different  light 
by  the  young  and  the  old.  The  springs  of  hu- 
man nature  are  of  a  limited  sort,  and  lie  in  a 
narrow  compass ;   and,  when  we  grow  old,  our 
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desires  are  declining,  our  faculties  have  lost 
their  sharpness,  and  we  are  reasonably  contented 
"to  close  our  eyes,  and  shut  out  daylight." 
But  to  the  young  it  is  a  very  different  thing, 
particularly  perhaps  at  twenty  years  of  age. 
We  are  just  come  into  the  possession  of  all  our 
faculties,  and  begin  fully  to  be  aware  of  our  own 
independence.  Every  thing  is  new  to  us ;  and 
the  larger  half  at  least  of  what  is  new,  is  also 
agreeable.  Pleasure  spreads  before  us  all  its 
allurements.  Knowledge  unrols  its  ample  page. 
We  have  every  thing  to  learn,  and  every  thing 
to  enjoy.  Ambition  proffers  its  variegated  vi- 
sions ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  on  which  side  to  fix 
our  choice.  It  is  easy  to  dally  with  death. 
The  young  man  is  like  the  coquette  of  the  other 
sex:  she  has  little  objection  to  trifling  with  a 
displeasing  and  superannuated  lover,  so  long  as 
she  is  satisfied  she  is  not  within  his  clutches. 

But  all  these  considerations  sunk  into  nothing 
when  contrasted  with  the  horrible  death  that 
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was  prepared  for  him.     Julian  had  hitherto  been 
a  stranger  to  adversity  and  pain.     The  path  of 
his  juvenile  years  had  been  smoothed  to  him  by 
the  exemplary  cares  of  Cloudesley  and  Eudocia. 
To  his  own  apprehension  he  was  the  favourite 
of  fortune.     All  that  he  had  read  of  tragic  and 
disastrous  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  seemed 
like  a  drama,  prepared  to  make  him  wise  by  the 
sorrows  of  others,  without  costing  him  a  particle 
of  the  bitter  price  of  experience.    All  that  he  had 
encountered  of  displeasing,  was  when  he  was  the 
inmate  of  Borromeo ;  and  this,  though  felt  by 
him  as   intolerable,    he  was   aware  had   been 
planned  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.     How  terrible 
therefore  was  the  reverse  that  had  now  fallen 
upon  him  !     That  he,  who  had  never  contem- 
plated the  slightest  mischief  to  a  human  creature, 
whose  life  had  been  all  kindness,  and  benefi- 
cence, and  good  humour,  should  suddenly  be 
treated  as  the  vilest  of  criminals,  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon,  and  destined  to  the  scaffold,  was  a 
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thought  that  overturned  all  his  previous  con- 
ceptions of  human  society  and  hfe.  It  filled 
him  with  wildness  and  horror ;  it  drove  him  to 
frenzy  ;  from  time  to  time  he  was  ready  to  burst 
into  paroxysm,  and  dash  out  his  desperate 
brains  against  the  bars  of  his  prison.  To  ex- 
change the  most  beautiful  scene  that  paradise 
ever  exhibited,  for  utter  desolation  and  tremen- 
dous hurricane,  that  should  tear  up  rocks  from 
their  foundations,  and  overwhelm  the  produce 
of  the  earth  with  rushing  and  uncontrolable 
waves,  would  feebly  express  the  revolution  that 
took  place  in  his  mind. — He  repented  that  he 
had  ever  again  sought  the  society  of  these  allu-i 
ring  but  pernicious  friends. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


I  ENTERED  the  city  of  Palermo  under  the  im- 
pression of  various  sensations.  It  stands  in  a 
rich  and  romantic  country,  and  has  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island  ;  and  Don 
Carlos  was  crowned  here  in  the  year  1735. 
Nine  years  before,  a  great  part  of  the  town  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake :  many  of  the 
streets  had  been  rebuilt:  and  many  still  re- 
mained in  the  mournful  and  dilapidated  state  to 
which  that  calamity  had  reduced  them.  The 
castle,  which  is  also  the  prison,  has  a  command- 
ing and  a  solemn  aspect,  and  frowns  in  the  midst 
of  the  strangely  mingled  scene  of  prosperity  and 

VOL.  Ill  o 
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devastation  which  the  city  exhibits.  I  took  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  whole ;  but  my  attention 
was  riveted  on  the  castle,  whose  walls  inclosed 
the  lately  blooming  and  animated  youth  whom 
I  had  come  thus  far  to  seek. 

I  was  presently  informed  that,  under  the  di- 
rection  of  the   metropolitan   government,   the 
prisoners  were  divided  into  two  bodies  of  ten 
each,  which  were  destined  to  perish,  the  one  a 
little  earlier,  the  other  a  little  later,  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  wholesome  severity  his  Sicilian 
majesty  purposed  to  exercise  in  repressing  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  security.     Ten  of  them, 
with  St  Elmo  at  their  head,  had  already  taken 
their  trial,  and  were  condemned  to  death.     The 
space  of  three  days  was  allowed  between  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence   and   the   actual 
execution.     The  execution  of  this  portion  of 
the  prisoners  was  to  take  place  the  morning 
after  my  arrival.    Julian  was  not  among  them, 
I  resolved  to  make  one  in  the  crowd  of  the 
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spectators  of  this  melancholy  scene.  The  pri- 
soners were  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ingly as  they  were  found  to  belong  to  the  order 
of  plebeians,  and  of  gentry.  Of  the  ten  I  saw 
executed,  three  belonged  to  the  first,  and  seven 
to  the  second.  The  procession  was  attended 
with  all  imaginable  solemnity,  and  a  vast  con- 
course of  people.  Such  a  sight  had  not  been 
beheld  in  Palermo  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  It  was  accompanied  with  the  beating  of 
drums,  the  display  of  flags,  and  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  magistrates. 
The  condemned  were  preceded  by  halberts,  and 
passed  between  two  files  of  soldiers.  They 
were  abundantly  attended  by  priests,  the  most 
considerable  of  whom  were  styled  their  god- 
fathers, and  were  responsible  for  having  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  for  the  welfare  of 
the  souls  of  the  sufferers.  During  the  period 
between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  these 
priests  had  never,  day  or  night,  been  absent  from 
o2 
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their  penitents.  The  condemned  were  inclosed 
for  the  whole  of  this  time  in  a  small  chapel 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  carefully 
supplied  with  every  accommodation  and  indul- 
gence they  could  desire. 

The  three  plebeian  criminals  were  conveyed 
to  the  place  of  execution  on  mules,  without  sad- 
dle or  bridle;  and  precautions  had  been  taken 
that  they  should  be  supported  in  their  position 
if  necessary,  that  no  accident  might  occur  to 
them  in  their  march.  They  were  clothed  in  a 
loose  garment  of  white  crape.  The  other  seven 
proceeded  on  horses,  with  saddles,  bridles  and 
spurs,  as  evidences  of  their  superior  rank.  They 
were  dressed  in  black. 

The  whole  of  these  unhappy  men  were 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  human  form. 
The  plebeians  indeed  were  cast  in  a  somewhat 
coarser  mould  :  but  they  were  athletic,  powerful 
and  well  proportioned.  Their  hair  was  thick  ; 
and  their  gloomy  brows  seemed  to  threaten,  in 
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the  midst  of  their  present  adversity.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  of  another  sort.  Their  lofty  looks 
appeared  to  disdain  humiliation.  Each  of  them, 
one  perhaps  excepted,  sat  his  horse,  and  grasped 
his  bridle,  with  an  air  of  dignity.  The  expres- 
sion of  their  features  was  concentrated,  firm, 
and  of  a  determined  character.  For  the  most 
part  they  looked  little  about  them,  and  would 
not  condescend  to  notice  the  parade  with  which 
they  were  environed.  Now  and  then  however, 
they  cast  a  contemptuous  glance  around,  and 
incontinently  retired  again  into  themselves. 
This  was  not  the  ordinary  demeanour  of  ban- 
ditti, but  of  banditti,  formed  and  disciplined  by, 
and  who  had  made  themselves  up  on  the  model 
of,  St  Elmo. 

Last  of  all,  came  St  Elmo  himself.  It  was 
as  Bacchus  might  have  appeared,  after  being 
surprised  in  his  sleep,  and  made  captive  by  the 
Tyrrhene  pirates — not  Bacchus,  as  he  is  vul 
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garly  represented,  the  jolly  god,  with  limbs 
plump  and  somewhat  unwieldy,  with  laughing 
eyes,  and  intoxicated  with  wine — but  Bacchus, 
as  he  might  have  been  carved  by  the  hand  of 
Phidias,  who  mocked  at  the  Tyrrhene  sailors, — 
the  conqueror  of  Asia.  The  limbs  of  St  Elmo 
were  framed  to  excel  in  the  art  of  dancing. 
His  countenance  bore  the  true  impress  of  no- 
bility. He  had  long  strung  up  his  resolution 
to  encounter  the  fate  which  had  now  overtaken 
him.  He  had  finally  quarreled  with  his  kind, 
in  the  issue  and  miscarriage  of  the  great  effort 
he  had  made  in  behalf  of  his  country.  Yet  he 
had  a  principle  of  elasticity  moulded  up  in  his 
natural  constitution,  that  would  not  let  him  sink. 
He  was  essentially  gay ;  and  gay  he  could  not 
help  being  in  his  unbendings,  though  with  a  baf- 
fled and  disappointed  spirit.  It  was  this  quality  in 
him,  perhaps  as  much  as  any,  that  astonished  the 
observation,  and  fixed  the  attachment  of  Julian. 
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His  soul  was  above  his  fate;  and  fate  itself, 
however  rigorous,  could  not  pull  him  down 
from  the  sphere  to  which  he  was  native. 

The  three  plebeians  were  hanged  upon  a 
gibbet;  and  one  executioner,  agreeably  to  the 
Spanish  mode,  mounted  himself  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  each,  the  instant  he  was  suspended,  that 
the  senses  of  the  sufferer  might  the  sooner  be 
extinguished. 

The  seven  of  nobler  rank  were  placed  in 
chairs  drawn  up  in  a  line,  «ide  by  side,  with  a 
pillar  at  the  back  of  each,  through  which  the 
cord  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  criminal  was 
passed,  and,  at  a  signal,  by  the  turning  of  a  bar, 
the  faculty  of  breathing  and  the  principle  of 
life  were  brought  to  an  end.  This  operation 
was  effected  on  all  simultaneously,  and  death 
almost  instantly  followed. 

Nothing  could  be  more  awful  than  the  scene 
I  thus  witnessed.  In  no  case  could  the  line 
separating  the  living  man  from  the  dead  one. 
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be  more  definitely  marked.  The  seven  per- 
sons who  had  thus  mounted  the  scaffold,  were 
all  in  the  full  vigour  and  energy  of  life.  The 
cast  of  countenance  in  each,  as  they  stood  be- 
fore me  ranged  on  thejplatform,  one  by  one  as 
they  ascended,  grave,  yet  undaunted,  was  of 
that  sort  which  is  least  liable  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  man  that  beheld  them  thus,  could 
scarcely  forbear  saying  to  himself,  Lo,  this  is 
the  machine  that  illustrates  and  ennobles  the 
earth  in  which  we  dwell !  Of  what  marvellously 
beneficial  purposes,  placed  under  proper  di- 
rection and  influences,  is  it  capable  !  Of  all  the 
various  acts  of  the  human  community,  this  is 
the  most  audacious — I  had  nearly  said,  the 
most  impious — that  in  cold  blood  we  take 
the  being  whom  we  have  subdued,  and,  making 
a  shew  of  him  to  the  gaping  crowd,  in  an  in- 
stant convert  this  machine,  whose  price  is  above 
rubies,  into  a  moveless  clod — extinguish  his 
conceptions  and  his  hopes,  all  that  which  made 
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him  "  in  form  and  moving  express  and  ad- 
mirable, and  in  apprehension  like  a  God." 

If  such  was  the  impression  that  might  have 
been  made  upon  the  ordinary  spectator,  with 
what  additional  force  did  it  come  to  me,  recol- 
lecting, as  I  did,  the  situation  of  the  reputed 
son  of  Cloudesley  !  I  had  come  from  England 
to  Italy  to  save  him.  He  was  the  victim  of  the 
nefarious  ambition  of  his  nearest  relative.  He 
ought  to  have  been  numbered  among  the  nobles 
of  the  first  country  in  the  world.  He  would 
have  had,  if  his  lot  had  not  been  intercepted, 
scores  of  retainers,  of  followers,  of  admirers,  of 
persons  who  would  have  made  it  their  pride  to 
patronise,  to  shield,  to  protect  him.  Now  he 
stood  alone  in  the  world.  He  was  like  the 
barren  fig-tree,  which  the  saviour  of  mankind 
is  said  to  have  cursed. 

What  probability  was  there  that  any  power 
on  earth  could  save  him !  The  authority 
that  governed  Sicily  was  proceeding  with .  a 
05 
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ponderous  and  a  heartless  march.  By  the  di- 
rection of  Tanucci  his  prisoners  were  divided 
into  two  decads,  the  one  to  die  shortly  after  the 
other.  I  had  seen  the  end  of  the  first.  Three 
days  elapsed  between  their  sentence  and  its 
execution.  Seven  more  were  to  pass  before  the 
trial  of  the  remaining  ten.  And  the  third  day 
after  was  to  witness  the  falling  of  the  curtain 
and  the  close  of  the  drama. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


The  British  nation  had  at  this  time  two  repre- 
sentatives in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sicily, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  consul  at  Messina,  and 
Mr.  Allen,  the  consul-general  residing  in  the 
metropolitan  city  of  Naples.  Chamberlain  was 
the  nearest;  but  Allen  was  the  superior  and 
more  influential.  Add  to  which,  the  good  that 
was  to  be  done  must  be  done  at  the  court  of  the 
monarch.     I  hastened  to  Naples. 

In  going  thither  I  must  necessarily  pass  the 
straits,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  of  which  the 
ancients  had  so  terrible  an  idea.  I  trembled 
lest,  at  a  moment  when  time  was  every  thing, 
any  accident  should  happen  to  the  skiff,  that 
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conveyed  me.  Every  one  that  embarks  on  the 
waves  of  the  sea  exposes  himself,  and  whatever 
he  is  engaged  in,  to  peril.  I  crossed  in  safety. 
I  reached  Naples.  I  easily  obtained  an  au- 
dience from  Mr.  Allen, 

I  stated  to  him  the  purpose  for  which  I  ap- 
plied. He  was  aware,  I  said,  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Neapolitan  government  to  exterminate 
the  different  troops  of  banditti  within  their  ter- 
ritories. I  had  just  come  from  Palermo,  from 
witnessing  the  execution  of  the  gallant  and 
high-minded  St  Elmo,  and  nine  of  his  followers. 
Ten  more  were  reserved  for  a  similar  fate. 
Their  trial  was  to  commence  within  a  week, 
and  the  execution  to  follow  immediately.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  One  of  these  ten 
was  an  alien,  born  of  an  English  father  and  a 
Greek  mother.  He  was  just  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  was  innocent  and  irreproachable.  A 
series  of  accidents  had  thrown  him  into  the 
society  of  this  troop ;  but  he  had  never  parti- 
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cipated  in  any  of  their  acts  of  violence  and 
plunder. 

And  what  am  I  to  do  in  the  case?  said 
Allen.  By  your  own  account  he  is  arraigned 
on  a  criminal  charge.  The  power  of  a  foreign 
minister  or  consul  extends  only  to  the  protect- 
ing the  subjects  of  his  prince  from  the  invasion 
of  their  property,  or  the  undue  infringement  of 
their  personal  freedom.  If  a  man  is  charged 
with  a  criminal  act  in  the  country  he  visits,  he 
must  take  his  trial  by  the  laws  and  in  the  courts 
of  that  country.  In  entering  on  the  territory  he 
renders  himself  liable  to  be  arraigned  for  any 
thing  he  does  there,  that  may  be  conceived  a 
subject  for  accusation  in  a  court  of  justice.  A 
foreign  consul  or  minister  cannot  interfere  with 
that. 

But,  I  rejoined,  this  unhappy  youth,  is  inno- 
cent. ^  If  there  were  any  chance  that  justice 
would  be  done,  I  should  feel  secure.  But  it  is 
plain  that  this  is  an  indiscriminate  and  bloody 
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proceeding,  where  the  merits  of  no  man's  acts 
are  scrutinised.  The  government  is  resolved  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  victims.  Men  are 
brought  up  by  the  tale,  without  consideration 
of  their  qualities  and  deserts.  Permit  me  then 
to  say,  that  this  is  a  case  beyond  all  others, 
where  you  are  called  on  to  interfere.  It  will 
be  a  blot  to  the  crown  of  England,  for  a  British 
minister  to  stand  by,  and  see  manifest  and  un- 
questionable innocence  oppressed  and  done  to 
death  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  subjects  of  his 
master. 

The  consul-general  was  impressed  with  the 
force  of  my  reasoning.  He  was  still  more  im- 
pressed with  the  fervour  and  intensity  of  my 
manner.     He  however  answered  me  thus. 

You  are  wrong,  said  he.  1  have  no  authority 
in  this  matter.  But  what  I  can,  I  will  cheer- 
fully do  for  you.  I  will  obtain  for  you  an  au- 
dience of  the  marchese  Tanucci,  the  prime 
minister.     If  by  your  representations  you  can 
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shake  his  purposes,  it  is  well.     That  is  all  you 
have  for  it. 

I  was  greatly  chagrined  at  the  issue  of  my 
conference  with  Mr.  Allen.  I  had  been  anxious 
to  effect  my  purpose  by  the  clear  and  irre- 
sistible interposition  of  the  name  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty.  I  augured  ill  of  any  grace  I 
could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  hands,  already 
imbrued  with  blood,  of  the  marchese.  It  was 
however  incumbent  on  me  to  omit  no  means 
that  oiFered  themselves. 

I  found  the  marchese  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  had  a  coun- 
tenance placid,  serene  and  contemplative.  He 
had  an  air  of  much  learning  and  study ;  for  he 
had  been  bred  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  in 
which,  immediately  after  having  kept  his  terms 
and  taken  his  degree,  he  was  nominated  a  pro- 
fessor, and  from  that  situation  had  been  re- 
moved by  Don  Carlos  to  be  employed  in  affairs 
of  state.    There  was  a  latent  air  of  supercilious- 
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ness  in  his  manner,  which  however  did  not  pre- 
sent him  from  exhibiting  an  exterior  of  much 
courtesy.  His  voice  was  silvery,  and  his  car- 
riage uncommonly  affable  and  gracious. 

I  pressed  the  minister  with  the  same  consi- 
derations that  I  had  already  presented  to  the 
consul.  I  urged  upon  him  the  singular  honour 
he  would  acquire  by  making  a  distinction  among 
his  victims.  In  the  midst  of  justice,  yet  remem- 
ber mercy.  When  ten  men  are  tried  together, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  merits  of  each  case 
should  be  thorough  sifted.  The  person  in 
whose  behalf  I  presumed  to  address  him,  a 
stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  Briton,  was  much  the 
youngest  of  the  whole  company.  Jle  had  been 
mixed  with  them,  without  in  any  instance  par- 
taking of  their  practices.  I  could  assure  his 
ex.cellency,  by  my  soul,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  all-seeing  God,  that  his  innocence  was 
without  a  slur, 

I  produced  no  effect  upon  the  impenetrable 
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marchese.  He  heard  me  with  his  mild  and  in- 
sinuating demeanour ;  but  not  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance  changed,  quivered,  or  gave  the 
slightest  token  of  alteration,  as  I  spoke. 

I  am  grieved,  said  the  minister,  that  I  must 
refuse  so  powerful  an  appeal.  But  this  is  a 
complicated  business.  It  is  not  merely  an  affair 
of  banditti,  with  all  the  enormities  that  belong 
to  that  horrible  trade.  It  comes  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  within  the  guilt  of  treason.  Here  is 
a  pitched  battle.  Forty  or  fifty  lives  were  lost, 
fifteen  of  them  soldiers  of  the  king,  my  master. 
No,  sir,  this  is  a  case,  where  there  can  be  no 
interruption  of  the  strict  line  of  the  law.  If  the 
person  in  whose  favour  you  interest  yourself, 
have  any  exculpatory  circumstances  to  allege, 
he  must  produce  them  before  the  judges,  and 
they  will  receive  every  consideration — and  "  God 
grant  him  a  good  deliverance !  " 

I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  silenced  by  these 
representations.    I  said,  It  is  to  your  excellency 
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that  I  must  look  for  the  redress  on  which  my 
heart  is  fixed.  This  youth  never  was  a  bandit 
or  an  outlaw.  He  was  in  the  society  of  the 
men  you  have  resolved  to  exterminate,  without 
ever  partaking  in  their  counsels  or  their  acts. 
The  soldiery  advanced  against  the  party,  and 
he  was  present.  There  was  no  parley,  no  offer 
of  indemnity,  no  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The  mili- 
tary were  drawn  up ;  their  muskets  were  pre- 
sented; those  against  whom  they  were  directed 
were  compelled  to  defend  themselves.  They 
were  driven  together  in  a  narrow  compass,  and 
this  individual  had  no  power  to  detach  himself 
from  the  rest.  Is  there  any  law  that  compels  an 
innocent  man  to  stand  still  to  be  shot  at,  without 
endeavouring,  by  resistance,  and  an  effort  to 
annoy  the  assailants,  to  preserve  himself  from 
destruction  ? 

To  all  these  allegations  the  marchese  replied 
by  asking  me,  how  long  the  young  man  had 
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been  in  company  with  these  brigands?  He 
proceeded :  The  case  against  him  seems  to  be 
complete  by  your  own  shewing.  He  that  is 
found  making  one  in  company  with  a  band  of 
robbers,  is  in  all  sound  construction  a  robber. 
He  did  not  come  that  hour,  or  that  morning, 
into  their  society ;  he  was  with  them ;  he  acted 
with  them;  and  with  them  took  arms  against 
public  authority.  He  must  abide  the  .conse- 
quences of  this  proceeding. 

At  the  moment  he  spoke,  the  dispatch  for  the 
public  accuser  at  Palermo  lay  on  the  minister's 
desk ;  and  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  its 
instructions  were,  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  of  one  prisoner  and  another.— 
An  express  messenger  came  in,  whose  office  it 
was  to  receive  and  convey  it. 

I  was  worked  up  to  a  sort  of  desperation  by 
all  I  heard  and  saw.  The  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, Locke,  says,  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
property,  that,  when  the  labour  of  an  individual 
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becomes  indissolubly  mixed  with  that  which  was 
otherwise  indifferently  subject  to  the  use  of  any, 
the  substance  or  thing  so  circumstanced  becomes 
the  property  of  that  man.  It  was  exactly  thus 
with  me.  The  riveted  attention  I  had  given  to 
the  narrative  of  lord  Danvers,  and  the  sacred 
engagement  I  had  entered  into  to  exert  myself 
to  the  utmost  for  the  rescue  of  his  nephew,  were 
the  first  steps  in  the  series.  .  Every  mile  I  had 
travelled  in  my  journey,  every  knot  I  had  sailed, 
bound  my  undertaking  upon  me  with  additional 
strictness.  Every  approach  I  had  made,  my 
capture  by  the  banditti,  my  journey  from  Mes- 
sina to  Taranto,  and  from  Taranto  to  Palermo, 
the  melancholy  spectacle  I  had  there  witnessed, 
and  my  present  visit  to  Naples  and  to  the  prime 
minister,  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  desist. 
I  had  bodied  out  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
Julian  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  my  imagina- 
tion. I  seemed  to  myself  as  familiar  with  his 
features,  as  with  my  own  figure  in  the  glass. 
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I  saw  him  in  my  dreams;  I  saw  him  in  the  twi- 
h'ght;  I  saw  him  wherever  the  shadow  of  a 
mountain  or  the  depth  of  a  glen  produced  a 
singular  obscurity.  I  would  perhaps  sooner 
have  consented  to  die  myself,  than  that  he 
should  die. 

I  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  and  could  not 
quit  the  cabinet  of  the  minister.  Millions  of 
thoughts  chased  one  another  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity  in  my  mind ;  1  was  alive  in 
every  fibre  of  my  frame.  It  was  upon  my 
tongue  to  say,  "  The  youth  for  whom  I  plead, 
is  in  reality  one  of  the  first  persons  on  the  roll 
of  the  peerage  of  Britain."  I  should  have  made 
no  account  of  my  obligation  to  the  individual 
who  had  sent  me  hither.  What  was  that  obli- 
gation, in  comparison  of  a  life  to  be  saved, 
the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  of  an  unof- 
fending youth,  a  stripling,  robbed  of  his  pro- 
perty, of  his  name,  one  of  the  first  names 
in  the  records  of  his  country,  turned  adrift  in 
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the  world  in  the  high  way  to  destruction.  And 
see,  what  was  the  end  of  all  this  ! — Should  I  be 
made  the  tool  of  the  vilest  conspiracy,  the  black- 
est and  most  audacious  inspiration  of  fraud, 
ever  heard  of?  There  is  no  faith  to  be  held 
with  such  men.  Vows,  to  which  one  has  be- 
come pledged  under  durance  or  misconception, 
are  to  be  slighted  and  made  nothing  of,  when 
the  first  and  most  cardinal  duties  of  a  human 
creature  come  in  competition  with  them. 

But,  though  I  was  worked  up  into  fervour, 
even  ecstasy,  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  pur- 
pose, yet  I  was  not  altogether  mad.  I  should 
have  been  instantly  asked,  "  How  am  I  to  know 
this  ?  Why  am  I  to  believe  you  ?  Here  is*  the 
calendar  of  the  offenders :  his  name  is  Julian 
Cloudesley.  Is  that  the  name  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  Britain  ?"  I  should  have  been 
driven  with  contumely  and  scorn  from  the 
presence  of  the  marchese. 

I  went  forth  into  the  street  under  the  influence 
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of  the  highest  exaltation  of  mind.  I  said  to 
myself,  No,  I  have  not  done.  "  I  will  do  such 
things, — what  they  are,  yet  I  know  not."  A 
thousand  projects,  senseless,  impossible,  passed 
through  my  thoughts.  I  was  in  a  state  of  the 
wildest  commotion,  that  ever  befel  any  one  who 
was  not  chained  down,  and  bound  with  cords  in 
a  receptacle  for  lunatics. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


I  TURNED  the  corner  of  the  street.  A  carriage, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  approached  me.  By 
some  impulse  for  which  I  cannot  account,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  it.  I  was  not  calm 
— I  was  inexpressibly  otherwise — but  the  reel- 
ing and  restlessness  of  my  motions  were  stilled. 
The  carriage  did  not  pass  me,  but  took  its  di- 
rection up  another  street,  at  right  angles  with 
the  one  in  which  I  was  proceeding.  I  hastened 
to  follow  it.  By  the  impetuosity  that  urged  me, 
I  overtook  it,  before  it  turned  into  the  gateway 
of  the  hotel  usually  frequented  by  travellers 
from  England.  I  saw  the  arms  on  the  pannel 
of  the  vehicle:  they  were  those  of  the  Danvers* 
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family.  I  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel : 
the  door  of  the  carriage  opened.  The  first 
person  that  descended  was  the  gentleman  of 
lord  Danvers.  The  second  was  lord  Danvers 
himself.     They  were  in  deep  mourning. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
him  out  of  the  carriage.  His  person  was  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  emaciated.  Whe- 
ther it  were  the  effect  of  the  journey,  or  of 
previous  ill  health,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  he 
appeared  more  feeble  than  many  men  at  four- 
score and  ten.  For  the  present  at  least  he 
could  not  make  a  step,  but  as  he  was  supported 
by  two  persons.  If  I  had  seen  him  in  an  acci- 
dental rencounter,  I  probably  should  not  have 
known  him,  though  it  was  not  twelve  months 
since  I  left  him  in  England.  But  the  English 
carriage,  the  family  arms,  the  person  of  his 
gentleman,  were  all  so  many  circumstances,  as- 
suring me  that  I  could  not  be  wrong. 

It  was  sufficiently  evident,  when  I  left  En- 

VOL.  III.  p 
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gland,  to  every  dispassionate  observer,  that  lord 
Bardsley  had  received  the  arrow  of  death  in 
his  vitals.  But  his  father  would  not  see  it. 
The  boy  lingered  on  for  successive  months. 
With  what  intense  anxiety  did  lord  Danvers 
watch  over  him  !  He  resolved  the  child  should 
not  die.  This  was  now  every  thing,  the  single 
passion  of  his  soul.  In  him  the  father  saw 
something  to  love,  something  to  hope  for.  This 
youth  had  met  with  nothing  that  should  persuade 
him  to  quarrel  with  life.  He  had  the  smoothest 
and  the  fairest  prospects  before  him.  There 
were  no  dark  shades,  no  brown  horrors,  to 
obscure  in  him  the  sunshine  of  the  soul.  His 
sea  was  without  a  storm.  His  bark  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  prosperous  voyage,  with  For- 
tune on  the  prow,  and  guileless  Innocence  at 
the  helm.  Alas,  the  worm  of  disease  was  at 
hand  to  blast  all  these  prospects  ! 

As  his  distemper  advanced,  the  father  watch- 
ed him  with  unutterable  intensity.     He  leaned 
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over  his  couch;  he  remarked  every  small- 
est variation  of  his  features  and  his  colour, 
his  panting  bosom,  his  hectic  cough;  he  felt 
the  dryness  of  his  hands,  the  increasing  velocity 
of  his  pulse;  he  wiped  away  the  cold  damp  that 
rose  on  his  forehead ;  he  spoke  to  him  with  a 
tenderness  impossible  to  imagine,  a  voice  in 
which  passion  was  rigidly  controled,  but  which 
had  in  it  all  the  hints  and  under-indications  of 
passion.  When  the  physicians  visited  their  pa- 
tient, lord  Danvers  watched  with  palpitating 
eagerness  the  expression  of  their  countenances  : 
when  they  left  the  chamber,  he  hastened  after 
them  to  hear  his  doom.  From  pity,  and  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  them  that  the  father  would 
never  lift  his  head  again  when  the  Son's  fate 
was  sealed,  they  softened  every  report  they 
made,  and  cased  with  wool  the  strong  blow  that 
was  to  fell  him  to  the  earth. — Lord  Bardsley 
died. 

"  When  the  servants  of  king  David  said  to 
p2 
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their  master,  The  child  is  dead  !  David  arose, 
and  washed,"  and  shewed  himself  prepared  for 
all  that  was  required  of  him.  So  did  lord  Dan- 
vers.  He  appeared  like  a  man  at  whose  feet 
a  thunderbolt  had  fallen.  He  was  appalled; 
but  the  powers  of  a  human  creature  were  left 
him.  The  colour  disappeared  from  his  face; 
life  vanished  from  his  eye ;  his  limbs  were  stiff- 
ened with  horror.  But  there  was  something 
for  him  to  do ;  and  he  did  it.  He  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  funeral :  he  even  visited  the  corpse, 
and  saw  it,  as  it  lay  in  the  case  prepared  for  it 

He  told  O'Reily  that  he  should  instantly  set 
off  for  the  continent,  and  ordered  every  thing 
to  be  ^ot  ready  accordingly.  He  visited  the 
grave  of  his  son,  the  morning  after  the  funeral. 

Never  was  so  perfect  a  revolution  worked  in 
mortal  man,  as  on  this  occasion  took  place  in 
lord  Danvers.  He  had  perpetrated  an  atro- 
cious crime.  He  saw  it  in  all  its  enormity. 
A   more   elaborate  falshood   never    had   been 
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palmed  on  the  world.  The  ghosts  of  his  bro- 
ther and  his  brother's  wife  nightly  haunted  his 
couch.  He  bore  up  against  this.  He  did  not 
flinch  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  He  said  to 
himself,  as  he  had  said  to  me,  "  I  have  achieved 
the  unhallowed  deed ;  and  I  will  clutch  the  re- 
ward." He  looked  to  his  son,  the  beautiful,  the 
intellectual,  the  ingenuous.  He  said,  Bardsley, 
for  thee  I  have  done  all  this !  I  am  blasted  by 
heaven's  lightning,  prostrate,  never  to  rise.  But 
I  will  place  thee  on  a  pinnacle ;  the  world  shall 
wonder  at  thee ;  thy  glory  shall  be  unrivalled. 
None  of  the  shafts  of  dishonour,  with  which  I 
am  pierced  in  every  articulation,  shall  reach  up 
to  thee. 

Lord  Danvers,  to  his  own  vivacious  imagina- 
tion, was  prostrate  on  the  earth.  But  the  body 
itself  of  his  son  lay  there  in  genuine  reality. 
"  The  worm  was  spread  under  him,  and  the 
worms  covered  him."  This  brought  a  new 
train  of  reflections  to  the  mind  of  his  father. — 
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What  then  am  I?  I  have  done  the  blackest 
deed :  and  in  recompence  my  soul  and  all  my 
thoughts  are  turned  to  the  colour  of  hell.  I  am 
verily  a  man,  to  be  crowned  with  honour,  to  be 
clothed  in  purple,  to  be  covered  with  jewels,  to 
sit  in  the  seat  of  a  senator,  to  be  numbered  with 
the  houshold  of  a  king !  But  I  am  this  no 
longer  than  I  please  I 

It  was  this  train  of  thoughts  that  carried  him 
abroad.  He  resolved  to  humble  himself.  It 
was  in  abasement  only  that  he  could  find  con- 
solation. Not  that  he  could  look  shame  in  the 
face.  But  he  resolved,  like  Lear  in  the  play, 
to  "  put  off  his  lendings."  He  would  make  the 
atonement  that  was  yet  in  his  power.  He  had 
been  greatly  terrified  with  the  disappearance  of 
Julian  after  Cloudesley's  death,  with  the  length 
of  time  that  had  elapsed,  that  he  had  become  a 
vagabond,  without  means,  the  means  which 
had  always  been  intended  for  him,  and  which 
till  then  he  had  enjoyed.     What  was  there  of 
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tragic  and  disastrous  that  might  not  have  be- 
fallen him ! 

Lord  Dan  vers  made  me  a  sign  to  follow  him 
to  his  apartment  in  the  hotel.  We  were  left 
alone.  He  said,  God  be  praised,  I  have  found 
you  !  I  judged  from  your  latest  letters  that  you 
must  be  either  here  or  in  Sicily.  But  where, 
where  is  my  brother's  son  ?  Has  your  search 
been  crowned  with  success  ?  Has  he  been  dis- 
covered ? 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


I  WAS  inexpressibly  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of 
my  employer.  It  was  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  fate  of  Julian  seemed  irretrievable.  Never 
did  the  descent  of  a  God  in  a  tragic  fable,  come 
at  a  time  when  its  advent  was  so  indispensible. 
I  related  to  his  lordship  all  the  particulars.  I 
told  him  that  his  nephew  had  seven  days  to 
live. 

The  stranger  newly  arrived  in  Italy,  listened 
with  breathless  attention  to  my  narrative. 
He  thanked  me  a  thousand  times  for  my  dili- 
gence, my  unwearied  constancy.  He  fol- 
lowed with  an  earnest  spirit  all  the  changes  I 
related.     When  it  was  certain  that  his  nephew 
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had  been  once  more  a  companion  for  banditti, 
he  gasped  for  breath.  The  edict  issued  for  the 
destruction  of  these  pernicious  bodies  of  men 
terrified  him.  He  followed  me  to  Enna,  to 
Palermo,  to  Messina,  to  Taranto,  and  to  Pa- 
lermo again.  I  described  to  him  the  execution 
of  St  Elmo,  and  the  unhappy  issue  of  my  au- 
dience of  the  marchese  Tanucci,  from  which  I 
had  just  come  when  I  caught  sight  of  his  car- 
riage in  the  street.  He  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair;  he  struck  his  forehead  with  vehe- 
mence ;  he  cast  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look 
of  inexpressible  horror. — How  narrowly,  said 
he,  have  I  escaped  being  the  murderer  of  this 
orphan  boy  I  Gracious  heaven,  what  would 
then  have  become  of  me  ! 

He  started  from  his  chair,  and  drew  himself 
up  to  his  greatest  height. — Let  us  away  to  the 
marchese  Tanucci ! 

We  went  first  to   the   consul-general,   Mr. 
Allen.     He  and  lord  Danvers  were  known  to 
p5 
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each  other.  They  had  met  occasionally  in 
parties  in  London.  Besides,  his  lordship  had 
papers  and  documents  about  him,  abundantly 
sufficiently  to  shew  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Allen  instantly  dispatched  his  servant 
with  a  billet  to  the  marchese,  requesting  an  au* 
dience  on  business  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  consul  and  lord  Danvers  went  together ; 
and  I  was  admitted  to  accompany  them. 

Mr.  Allen  introduced  the  distinguished  stran- 
ger. Lord  Danvers,  without  preface  or  circum- 
locution, told  his  story, made  a  full  and  unreser- 
ved confession  of  his  shame.  He  stated  to  the 
marchese  in  the  presence  of  the  consul  the  rank 
to  which  he  had  succeeded,  the  extent  of  his  es- 
tates. He  had  come  to  Italy  for  the  express 
purpose  of  resigning  these,  so  long  unjustly 
withheld,  to  the  so  called  Julian  Cloudesley,  a 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  castle 
of  Palermo.  The  marchese  and  the  consul  were 
equally  astonished  at  the  disclosure.    The  mini- 
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ster  looked  alternately  at  lord  Danvers,  at  the 
consul,  and  at  me.  At  the  conclusion — The 
young  man,  said  he,  shall  assuredly  be  set  at  li- 
berty without  delay.  I  will  go  instantly  to  the 
king,  and  return  with  the  necessary  papers. 

This  was  of  course  a  business  to  be  transacted 
without  eclaL  Lord  Danvers  was  desirous  to 
hide  himself  from  all  the  world. 

Julian  was  set  at  liberty  in  a  few  days.  Mr. 
Allen  sent  his  confidential  secretary  to  conduct 
him  to  Naples ;  I  accompanied  the  secretary. 
It  was  agreed  that,  previously  to  his  arrival  in 
that  city,  nothing  should  be  unfolded  to  him. 
The  secretary  merely  carried  with  him  the  pro- 
per warrant,  directed  to  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  requiring  him  to  discharge  his  prisoner 
from  confinement,  and  send  him  to  Naples. 
An  officer  of  the  royal  army  with  a  guard  went 
with  us,  commissioned  to  see  that  what  was  di- 
rected was  properly  performed.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  Naples,  orders  were  given  that  the 
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young  man  should  be  delivered  into  the  care  of 
Mr.  Allen. 

The  consul  told  him  the  story  of  his  birth, 
of  his  outcast  state,  of  the  usurpation  of  his 
uncle.  He  observed,that  Julian  was  fully  aware 
what  justice  had  been  done  him  in  his  infancy 
and  his  education,  by  his  adoptive  father.  After 
Jhe  death  of  Cloudesley,  and  the  young  man's 
absconding  from  the  protection  under  which  he 
was  left,  his  uncle  had  become  in  a  high  degree 
anxious  for  his  fate,  and  had  sent  this  gentleman 
(pointing  to  me)  from  England  to  Italy,  to  deliver 
him  from  the  perils  in  which  he  might  be  invol- 
ved. Not  contented  with  this,  the  uncle  had  also 
taken  this  route  himself,  and  had  resolved  to  re- 
sign his  title  and  all  he  possessed  to  the  true  heir. 

The  whole  story  appeared  an  universe  of 
wonders  to  the  poor  Julian.  Had  it  come  under 
other  circumstances,  or  from  a  less  authority, 
he  would  have  received  the  whole  with  incredu- 
lity, as  an  attempt  to  delude  him  into  an  imagi- 
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nary  affluence.  But  the  gravity  of  the  speaker, 
the  official  situation  he  held,  and  his  own  sudden 
and  unexplained  deliverance  from  prison  at 
Palermo,  where  he  had  received  notice  that  he 
was  in  a  few  days  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  com- 
manded his  attention,  and  proved  that  there 
was  substance  in  the  tale.  He  listened  first  with 
astonishment,  then  with  a  fixed  and  scrutinising 
look,  as  one  engaged  in  weighing  the  probabi- 
lity and  the  evidences,  and  lastly  with  manly 
gravity,  like  a  person  accustomed  to  consider 
the  scenes  and  vicissitudes  of  this  sublunary 
state,  and  who  could  not  be  surprised  into  an 
unbecoming  demeanour.  He  at  no  time  ap- 
peared less  than  as  the  noblest  of  God's  crea- 
tures, without  levity,  without  intoxication,  with- 
out idle  elation  of  the  senses  or  the  heart. 

When  Mr.  Allen  had  concluded,  I  presented 
myself  to  him.  I  said,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  relate  to  him  at  full  my  part  in  the 
affair.     But  we  must  no  longer  take  up  the  time 
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of  the  consul ;  and  with  his  permission  I  would 
conduct  him  to  apartments  that  had  been  already 
prepared  for  him. 

I  there  related  minutely  to  Julian  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  I  had  left  lord  Danvers  (so  I  will 
continue  to  call  him),  when  twelve  months  be- 
fore I  had  set  out  from  Milwood  Park  for  Italy, 
and  the  various  adventures  I  had  met  with  since. 
I  had  resolved  that  no  difficulties  should  have 
power  to  make  me  desist  from  my  search.  I 
described  to  him  the  qualities  of  the  young  lord 
Bardsley,the  infirmity  under  which  he  laboured, 
and  his  death.  I  told  him  how  all  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  the  father  had  been  centred 
in  the  life  of  the  son ;  and,  that  being  termi- 
nated, that  lord  Danvers  had  determined  to  re- 
sign his  ill-gotten  possessions,  and  quit  the  scene 
of  the  world  for  ever. 

My  narrative  prepossessed  the  young  man  in 
my  favour.  He  conceived  the  same  predilection 
for  me,  that  lord  Danvers  had  done  before.     He 
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requested  me  to  become  his  friend.  He  said, 
he  had  to  enter  the  world  Hke  "  man  new-made," 
with  scarcely  any  connection  that  could  be  of 
service  to  him  in  the  scene  for  which  he  seemed 
to  be  destined.  It  was  his  desire,  that  the  same 
person  whom  his  uncle  had  chosen  to  be  his 
preserver  and  saviour,  should  accompany  him 
and  be  his  Mentor  in  his  life  to  come.  His 
whole  behaviour  and  language  won  my  admi- 
ration ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  could  not  have 
a  destination  more  gratifying,  than  to  spend 
my  life  in  daily  attendance  on  the  son  of  Ar- 
thur and  Irene. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  mention  that  Fran- 
cesco Perfetti  and  the  other  eight  free-booters 
suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law  without  inter- 
ruption at  Palermo. 

In  a  short  time  I  received  a  summons  from 
lord  Danvers,  which  I  hastened  to  obey.  I 
found  him  weaker  than  when  I  had  first  beheld 
him  at  Naples,  exhausted  with  his  interviews 
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with  Mr.  Allen  and  Tanucci,  and  still  more 
with  the  workings  of  a  defeated,  a  prostrate,  and 
a  contrite  spirit.  I  had  not  seen  him  subse- 
quently to  these  interviews,  having  been  engaged 
in  the  journey  to  Palermo,  and  in  bringing 
Julian  from  that  city  to  Naples.  To  confess  the 
truth,  I  did  not  greatly  desire  to  see  lord  Dan- 
vers.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  deep  sympathy 
with  a  criminal :  but  for  that  purpose  it  is  ne- 
cessary either  to  have  known  him  long  pre- 
viously, and  to  have  watched  the  better  man  in 
him,  or,  by  actual  observation  or  narrative,  to 
have  become  familiar  with  his  sufferings  and 
struggles.  I  had  not  known  lord  Danvers  long. 
He  had  worthy  and  honourable  qualities  :  wit- 
ness his  unreserved  conquest  of  the  envy  towards 
his  elder  brother  which  had  beset  him  in  early 
life,  and  the  perpetual  compunction  and  anguish 
of  soul  which  had  been  the  followers  of  his 
crime.  A  coarse  and  a  brutal  nature  would 
have  known  little  of  this.     But  I  was  engaged 
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under  other  auspices.  The  noble  youth,  who 
was  enriched  with  such  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, who  had  suffered  the  injustice  and  ob- 
scurity of  so  many  years,  and  who  had  just  been 
discharged  from  so  tremendous  a  condition,  was 
master  of  all  my  affections.  The  comparison 
between  him  and  his  uncle  was  too  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

Lord  Danvers  questioned  me  eagerly  as  to 
all  that  had  passed  with  his  nephew,  and  in- 
sisted to  be  informed  of  the  minutest  parti- 
culars. 

It  is  well,  said  he.  My  task  is  finished.  My 
enormities,  I  hope,  are  repaired.  All  I  have 
further  to  ask  is,  that  I  may  never  see  my  suc- 
cessor. Think  not  that  I  entertain  ill  will 
towards  him.  On  the  contrary  I  recollect  him 
with  warm  affection.  I  have  followed  him  in 
imagination  through  all  the  perils  of  infancy 
and  the  hazards  of  youth.     If  it  had  not  been 
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SO,  think  you  that  the  never-dying  worm  would 
so  fearfully  have  gnawed  at  my  heart,  blanched 
my  cheeks,  and  reduced  this  human  figure  of 
mine  to  an  assemblage  of  skin  only  and  bones  ? 
I  offer  him  my  sincerest  congratulations.  But 
I  cannot  see  him.  The  moment  he  came  into 
my  presence  I  should  expire  in  unimaginable 
agonies.  Crime  is  of  an  insinuating  nature ;  it 
steals  upon  us  unperceived ;  the  steps  of  its 
march  are  as  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  But,  if  my 
brother's  son  stood  in  my  presence,  my  fate 
would  be  like  that  which  the  poets  feign  of  the 
mother  of  Bacchus,  who  desired  to  see  her  lover, 
the  king  of  Gods  and  men,  in  his  proper  form, 
and,  the  instant  he  appeared,  was  consumed  to 
ashes  by  his  effulgence. 

While  lord  Danvers  was  thus  unbosoming 
himself,  Mr.  Allen  was  announced.  Yes,  said  the 
noble  penitent,  I  will  receive  him.  Divorced  as 
I  am  irrevocably  from  human  society,  this  sacri- 
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fice  is  necessary. — Lord  Dan  vers  repeated  to 
the  consul  a  part  of  what  he  had  been  saying  to 
me.     He  went  on. 

My  minutes  in  this  world  are  numbered.  I 
have  but  one  essential  business  left  to  perform  ; 
but  that  shall  be  discharged  to  the  minutest 
letter.  I  have  made  my  will.  It  is  all  in  my 
own  hand-writing.  But  I  have  studied  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  give  it  validity ;  and  it  is 
sufficient.  My  servants  have  attested  it,  with- 
out knowing  what  it  contained.  In  it  I  have 
inserted  all  that  can  be  required  for  the  restora- 
tion of  my  nephew,  and  have  indicated  the 
sources  of  such  evidence  as  may  satisfy  the' 
most  incredulous.  I  believe  this  is  in  itself  full 
and  complete.  But  still  I  will  leave  nothing 
undone.  Mr.  Murray,  the  celebrated  pleader*, 
the  most  refined  and  accomplished  individual  of 
his  times  that  adorns  his  profession,  is  at  this 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Mansfield. 
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moment  in  Naples.  Let  him  be  consulted. 
Whatever  he  draws  np,  I  will  sign.  Whatever 
he  directs,  I  will  do. 

Lord  Danvers  outlived  these  communications 
by  a  few  weeks.  He  was  extenuated  to  a  de- 
gree that  can  scarcely  be  credited.  The  death 
of  his  son,  his  journey  to  Italy,  the  acute  appre- 
hension of  some  dreadful  event  to  befal  his 
nephew,  and  the  eternal  shame  and  horror  of 
his  guilt,  were  enough  to  have  killed  the  strong- 
est man  that  ever  lived.  He  died  by  degrees : 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  say  when  he  expired. 
Though  the  whole  election  of  my  soul  was  else- 
where, I  regarded  it  as  my  indispensible  duty 
to  attend  him  till  the  instant  of  his  dissolution./ 
When  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  the  oblivion 
he  desired  covered  the  spot  where  his  body  was 
laid,  no  stone  told  even  his  name  to  the  passer 
by.  But  I  visited  the  place,  the  last  thing  I  did 
before  I  left  Naples ;  and  I  regarded  this  grassy 
hillock  as  to  me  the  most  impressive  legend  of 
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the  fatal  end  of  imposture,  usurpation  and  fraud, 
that  ever  was  recorded. 

There  is  little  further  that  remains,  to  com- 
plete this  narrative.  Our  first  business  when 
we  arrived  in  England,  that  of  Julian  and  my- 
self, was  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  the  youth- 
ful heir.  The  marchese  Tanucci  easily  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  upon  the  simple  pro- 
testation of  the  then  holder  of  the  title,  and  actual 
possessor  of  the  estates.  But  it  required  another 
sort  of  evidence  in  the  English  courts.  There 
was  no  opposing  party ;  and  that  circumstance 
greatly  facilitated  our  proceedings.  But  the 
house  of  lords  is  the  highest  judicatory  in  En- 
gland ;  and  its  steps  on  a  subject  of  this  nature 
are  ordinarily  conducted  by  the  most  skilful 
lawyers.  Lord  Danvers  had  by  his  indications 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  our  cause.  He 
had  furnished  us  with  a  clue  by  which  we  were 
enabled  to  bring  over  from  abroad  witnesses, 
who  established  the  pregnancy  of  Irene,  and 
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that  she  was  delivered  of  a  living  child.     Some 
of  these  witnesses  further  proved  that  Eudocia 
had  not  become  a  mother  during  her  residence 
in  Austria.     The  age  of  the  claimant  to  the  in- 
heritance, exactly  tallied  with  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Irene.     Mr.  Murray,  to  whom  Julian 
had  been  introduced  in  Naples,  conducted  the 
cause ;  and  the  rightful  succession  of  the  new  earl 
Danvers  was  established  to  the  conviction  of  all. 
The  education  of  Julian's  early  years  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  his  maturer  life.    He  had 
been  bred  in  obscurity ;  but  he  had  experienced 
every  advantage  that  instruction  in  almost  all 
branches  of  improvement  could  bestow.      An 
obscure  station,  when  it  does  not  bring  along 
with  it  the  withholding  the  seeds  of  knowledge, 
and   the  absence   of  those   main   benefits  for 
ripening   human   faculties,   emulation  and  ap- 
plause,  is  the  station  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  meditation,  a  deep-rooted  enthusiasm, 
sobriety  and  virtue.    The  very  errors  into  which 
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Julian  had  been  seduced,  were  of  eminent  ser- 
vice to  him ;  they  intimately  convinced  him  of 
the  extent  and  the  insinuating  nature  of  human 
frailty,  and  impressed  upon  him  the  great  apo- 
stolic lesson,  "Let  him  that  thinketh  hestandeth, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall."  The  melancholy  fate  of 
Cloudesley  and  St  Elmo  were  never  absent  from 
his  recollection.  The  more  he  analysed  the 
character  of  Cloudesley,  the  more  he  admired 
it.  He  willingly  dismissed  from  his  thoughts  the 
one  great  blemish  of  his  life,  the  momentary  con- 
currence with  Richard  Herbert,  falsely  called 
earl  Danvers,  in  his  act  of  atrocious  and  cold- 
blooded fraud.  Cloudesley  had  been  to  Julian 
a  more  than  father ;  and  the  never-ceasing  peni- 
tence of  his  error  that  lived  within  him,  rendered 
him  more  exemplary  and  unalterable,  than  "  a 
just  man  who  needed  no  repentance,"  could  ever 
have  been.  Side  by  side  in  the  cabinet  of  his 
memory  with  the  image  of  Cloudesley  stood 
that  of  St  Elmo.     Of  all  the  persons  Julian  had 
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ever  known,  St  Elmo  was  the  most  accomplished, 
was  the  man  of  the  most  generous  and  exalted 
sentiments.  The  first  essay  and  enterprise  of 
his  early  life,  gloriously  conceived,  and  pro- 
foundly meditated,  but  defeated  by  such  unfa- 
vourable events  as  human  sagacity  cannot  turn 
aside,  had  beggared  him  of  his  fortune,  rendered 
him  "  a  man  forbid,"  and  thrust  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  civilised  community..  When  Julian 
thought  of  his  high  qualities,  he  was  lost  in 
admiration.  "When  he  recollected  the  memo- 
rably base  and  ignominious  termination  of  his 
life — no,  he  could  never  recollect  it,  and  possess 
his  soul  in  patience.  In  certain  bitter  moods, 
which  on  such  occasions  came  over  him,  he  was 
ready  finally  to  abjure  all  human  society,  and 
fly  to  the  desolate  places  of  the  earth. 

It  led  his  wild  desires  to  woods  and  caves. 
And  taught  that  all  but  savages  were  slaves. 

How  ridiculous,  so  he  believed,  are  the  refine- 
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ments  of  human  policy,  when  such  a  man,  en- 
dowed with  every  quality  to  render  the  most 
extensive  and  lasting  benefit  to  his  kind,  instead 
of  being  studied,  and  carefully  led  back  to  his 
true  position,  and  cherished,  and  hoijoured,  is 
cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  exhibited 
to  the  world  as  a  being  unworthy  to  exist ! 


CONCLUSION. 

One  scene  I  have  yet  to  describe.  I  have  omit- 
ted it  in  the  place  to  which  it  belonged ;  but  in 
some  respects  it  will  come  in  better  here. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  from  Naples  to 
England  we  made  a  short  halt  at  Florence,  that 
Julian  might  indulge  himself  in  taking  leave  of 
several  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  more  or  less  intimacy  during  his  residence  of 
eight  years  in  that  city.  In  the  scale  of  friend- 
ship there  are  many  degrees,  and,  though  there 
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were  not  a  few  persons  in  Florence,  who  remem- 
bered him  with  kindness,  and  the  recollection 
of  whom  was  soothing  to  his  feelings,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  there  was  not  one  that 
rivalled  St  Elmo  in  his  affections,  or  with  whom 
he  could  have  felt  easy  in  proposing  to  them, 
Receive  me  as  an  inmate  of  your  establishment, 
and  provide  me  with  whatever  I  may  want, 
during  the  absence  of  Cloudesley,  my  father, 
in  this  western  expedition.  Add  to  which,  what 
he  believed  himself  to  stand  in  need  of,  was  a 
host  that  should  conceal  him  from  the  search  of 
Borromeo,  or  refuse  him  to  his  requisition. 

All  the  acquaintances  that  Julian  visited  at 
Florence,  were  delighted  to  see  him  again. 
Such  had  been  the  gentleness  of  his  dispositions, 
and  the  cordiality  of  his  manners,  that  every  one 
he  had  ever  known  loved  him,  and  emulously 
pursued  him  with  their  good  wishes.  When 
they  heard  of  his  unexpected  good-fortune,  and 
that  he  was  now  hastening  to  London,  to  claim 
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an  earldom  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
with  ample  possessions  that  fell  to  him  under 
the  crown  of  that  country,  and  that  no  doubt 
was  entertained  of  the  success  of  his  suit,  they 
seemed  transported  with  the  intelligence,  almost 
in  a  manner  as  if  the  success  had  been  their 
own.  The  Italian  character  in  general  is  full 
of  animation,  and  the  natives  enter  into  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  stranger  before  them 
with  a  fervour  that  forbids  all  doubt  of  its  sin- 
cerity, and  that  is  truly  surprising.  And  the 
extraordinary  qualities  of  Julian  called  forth 
tills  peculiarity  in  all  its  brilliancy  and  beauty. 

By  the  desire  of  Julian  I  had  written  a  letter 
to  Borromeo  from  Naples,  to  inform  him  of 
what  had  recently  passed,  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger in  which  the  young  man  had  stood  of  being 
executed  as  a  criminal,  of  his  deliverance,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  lately  called  lord  Danvers  at 
Naples,  of  his  confession  of  the  rights  of  Julian 
by  birth,  and  the  frauds  that  had  been  prac- 
82 
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tised  against  him,  of  the  unquestionable  claim 
of  the  youth  as  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  death  of  the  usurping  uncle. 
Julian  having  taken  leave  of  all  his  other 
friends^  resolved  to  visit  the  grange-house  of 
Borromeo,  to  make  the  amende  to  his  rugged, 
but  well-meaning  host,  and  to  confess  the  im- 
propriety of  the  conduct  he  had  adopted.  He 
sent  a  servant  before  him  to  announce  the 
visit  he  purposed  to  pay  about  the  hour  of 
noon. 

But  Borromeo  would  not  yield  to  this  arrange- 
ment. As  has  before  been  related  of  him,  he 
had  a  warm  heart  under  a  rugged  and  repulsive 
outside.  He  came  to  meet  us,  and  we  encoun- 
tered him  at  about  the  half-way  from  Florence. 
Julian  and  the  Italian  farmer  alighted,  and 
drew  aside  into  an  alcove,  that  accidentally  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  spot  where  they  met.  I  was 
eager  to  witness  their  conference. 

It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  view  the  work- 
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ings  of  Borromeo^s  mind,  as  they  expressed 
themselves  in  his  countenance,  or,  perhaps 
more  strictly  speaking,  in  the  action  of  his 
body  and  limbs.  He  drew  Julian  towards  him 
with  all  the  energy  of  affection ;  he  then  mo- 
tioned him  to  retreat,  that  he  might  more  care- 
fully peruse  the  nobility  of  his  air,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  physiognomy.  He  laughed,  like 
one  transported  with  the  victory  that  had  been 
gained,  and  the  high  fortune  that  had  suc- 
ceeded to  and  dispersed  the  adversity  under 
which  the  gallant  youth  had  suffered.  To  his 
laughter  succeeded  a  gush  of  tears;  but  they 
were  tears  of  joy,  the  melting  of  the  heart. 
He  embraced  him  with  the  utmost  fervour, 
Julian  saw  that  Borromeo  was  bursting  with 
emotion,  and,  in  a  style  of  the  truest  delicacy, 
gave  way  for  his  feelings  to  ease  themselves  in 
words. 

My  darling  child,  said  Borromeo,  this  is  a 
memorable  day  to  me ;  the  first  day  of  my  life, 
Q3 
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of  a  Hew  and  a  better  life.  The  scales  are  fallen 
from  my  eyes ;  God  has  "  taken  from  me  the 
heart  of  stone,  and  given  me  a  heart  of  flesh." 

The  world  is  not  what  I  took  it  to  be.  It 
contains  something  more  than  th€  relative  po- 
sition of  the  bondsman  and  his  lord.  It  con- 
tains warm  hearts  and  entire  affection.  It  is  a 
beautiful  world;  but  an  entire  eclipse  hid  it 
from  my  sight.  What  a  dreary  scene  has  it 
hitheito  been  to  me  !  I  have  acted  alternately 
the  part  of  the  master  and  the  slave.  Both  are 
equally  hard,  unfeeling  and  unhappy. 

The  true  key  of  the  universe  is  love.  That 
levels  all  inequalities,  "makes  low  the  moun- 
tain, and  exalts  the  valley,"  and  brings  human 
beings  of  every  age  and  every  station  into  a 
state  of  brotherhood.  "  The  lion  and  the  lamb 
lie  down  together ;  the  leopard  dwells  with  the 
kid ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

What  unprejudiced  man  can  look  abroad  in 
the  world,  and  not  see  this  ?  The  splendid  sun. 
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the  cerulean  sky^  the  majestic  trees,  the  green 
earth,  the  thousand  colours  that  enamel  the 
mead,  the  silver  stream,  in  beauty  composed 
and  serene,  living  in  the  endless  flow  of  its 
waters,  all  talk  of  what  softens  the  heart,  and 
inspires  affection  and  kindness  to  our  dispo- 
sitions and  feelings.  Has  not  God  made  man 
the  crown  of  his  works,  and  stamped  all  his 
limbs  with  majesty  and  grace  ?  And  shall  we 
treat  with  harshness  and  indignity  what  God 
has  chosen  for  his  living  temple  ? 

No :  the  man  that  is  austere  to  his  brother- 
mortal  is  the  true,  the  practical  atheist.  I  have 
been  this ;  I  have  spread  blight  all  around  me ; 
I  have  frowned  upon  all ;  I  have  killed  Clou- 
desley;  I  have  almost  killed  thee,  the  dearest 
object  of  his  affections. 

Yes,  the  true  system  for  governmg  the  world, 
for  fashioning  the  tender  spirits  of  youth,  for 
smoothing  the  pillow  of  age,  is  love.  Nothing 
else  could  have  made  a  Cloudesley;   nothing 
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else  could  have  made  a  Julian.  I  and  lord 
Danvers  have  been  the  delinquents;  he  for 
base  and  selfish  ends;  I  from  an  erroneous 
judgment. 

The  one  thing  that  most  exalts  and  illus- 
trates man  is  disinterested  affection.  We  are 
never  so  truly  what  we  are  capable  of  being,  as 
when  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for 
others,  and  immolate  our  self-love  on  the  altar 
of  beneficence.  There  is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of 
a  generous  sentiment,  to  go  about  doing  good, 
to  make  it  our  meat  and  our  drink  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  diffuse  confidence 
and  love  to  every  one  within  the  reach  of  our 
influence. 

Thus,  to  the  astonishment  of  us  all,  spoke 
the  sour  and  stern  misanthrope,  the  rigid  Bor- 
romeo,  converted  from  all  he  had  been  by  the 
spectacle  before  his  eyes,  by  the  ascendancy  of 
virtue,  the  success  of  gentleness,  and  the  sight 
of  the  youth  who  bore  his  honours  so  meekly, 
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on  whose  brow  majesty  sat  enshrined,  whose 
eyes  swam  in  affection,  whose  limbs  were 
fashioned  by  generosity  and  liberty,  and  all 
whose  motions  were  inspired  by  the  clearness 
of  his  understanding  and  the  soundness  of  his 
heart 


THE  END. 
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